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FOREWORD. 


Official exception having been taken by the sov- 
ereign people to the mint julep, a literary phase known 
rather euphemistically as Southern Literature has 
expired, like any other stream whose source is stopped 
up. The demise was not untimely: among other ad- 
vontages, THE FUGITIVE is enabled to come to 
birth in Nashville, Tennessee, under a star not entirely 
unsympathetic. THE FUGITIVE flees from noth- 
ing faster than from the high-caste Brahmins of the 
Old South. Without raising the question of whether 
the blood im the vems of sts editors runs red, they at 
any rate are not advertising st as blue; indeed, as to 
pecagree, they cheerfully invite the most unfavorable 
inference from the circumstances of their anonymity. 

THE FUGITIVE is of very lumited circulation, 
and is supported by subscriptions at the rate of one 
dollar per subscriber. It will appear at tervals of 
one month or more, till three to five numbers have been 
issued. Beyond that powmt the editors, aware of the 
common mortality, do not venture to publish any 
hopes they may entertain for the infant as to a fur- 
ther tenure of this precarious existence. 
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EGO. 


OU have heard something muttered in my scorn: 
‘*A little learning addleth this man’s wit, 

He crieth on our dogmas Counterfeit! 

And no man’s bubble ’scapeth his sharp thorn; 


‘‘Nor he respecteth duly our tall steeple, 

But in his pride turning from book to book 
Heareth our noise and hardly offereth look, 
Nor liveth neighborly with these the people.’’ 


With reason, friends, I am complained upon, 
Who am a headstrong man, sentenced from birth 
To love unusual gods beyond all earth 

And the easy gospels bruited hither and yon. 


So I bring hurt upon mine own sweet kin, 
And on my scholars, the young simple snails, 
Treading their tumuli to holy grails: 

I make reproach, and then these griefs begin. 


For no man loves to seem so small of grace, 
And I could wish me too born dull, born blind, 
If I might not estrange my gentle kind, 

Nor brag, nor run a solitary race. 
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Friends! come acquit me of that stain of pride: 
Much has been spoken solemnly. together, 

And you have heard my heart; so answer whether 
I am so proud a Fool, and godless beside. 


Sages and friends, too often have you seen us 
Deep in the midnight conclave as we used; 

For my part, reverently were you perused; 

No rank or primacy being hatched between us; 


For my part, much beholden to you all, 

Giving a little and receiving more; 

Learning had stuffed this head with but lean lore 
Betwixt the front bone and the occipital; 


Anatomy, that doled these dubious features, 
Had housed within me, close to my: breast-bone, 
My Demon, always clamoring Up, Begone, 
Pursue your gods faster than most of creatures; 


So I take not the vomit where they do, 
Comporting downwards to the general breed; 

I have run further, matching your heat and speed, 
And tracked the Wary Fugitive with you; 


And if an alien, miserably at feud 

With those my generation, I have reason 

To think to salve the fester of my treason: 

A seven of friends exceeds much multitude. 
—Roger Prim. 
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I HAVE NOT LIVED 


HOUGH half my years besiege the aged sun, 

I have not lived. My robust preparation 

Lags tardily behind fit consummation, 
Droops sweatily in courses just begun. 


Oh, I have loved and lusted with the best, 
Plucked momentary music from the senses; 
I’ve kissed a lip or two with fair pretenses 

And wept for softness of a woman’s breast. 


My mind rebounds to nether joys and pain, 
Toying with filth and pharisaic leaven; 
I know the lift up sundry peaks to heaven, 
And every rockless path to hell again. 


I wait the hour when gods have more to give 
Than husks and bare insatiate will to live. 
—Marpha. 
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A DEMON BROTHEE 


LD Man, what are you looking for? 
Why do you tremble so, at the window peering 
an? 
—A Brother of mine! That’s what I’m looking for! 
Some one I sought and lost of noble kin. 


I heard strange pipes when | was young, 
Piping to songs of an outland tongue. 

I heard, and was agape to see 

How like that piper was to me. 

Playing a tune to the rabble’s whim 

He marched away ; I followed him. 

For something in his rolling eye 
Plucked at my senses mightily, 

And something in that outland tongue 
Drew me away,—for I was young! 

And over the town he piping went; 
Streets tipped, I thought, in ravishment, 
Roofs clapped, and windows blazed to see 
That alien piper—so like me. 

I followed till the pipes trilled sweet 
At the winding end of an unknown street, 
And none of all the mob was nigh, 

Nor door nor window cracked an eyé, 
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And—‘‘Follow me no more,”’ he said, 
‘‘Though I be of thy father bred, 

And though I speak from thine own blood, 
Yet I am but of demon brood; 

And follow not my piping sweet 

To find the walking world a cheat; 

And cherish not my outland grace, 

Nor pride in likeness to my face— 

I am thy demon Brother,’’ he said, 

And into deeper shadow sped. 


I heard, but I could not forget, 

And through the world I follow yet, 
And many a time I pause and sigh, 
Thinking I hear his melody. 

And peer at all men’s charactry 

To find that image so like me, 

And wonder that his piping sweet 
Left me to know a world’s deceit,— 
Left me to seek an unknown kin 
Through all the streets I travel in. 


Old Man, is it songs you are looking for? 

Music lost in the leaf that the year has shed? 

—A Brother of mine! That’s what I’m looking for! 

The sight of a kinsman’s face before I am dead. 
—Robin Gallivant. 
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SERMONS 


PAUSED beside a temple, and I heard one say, 
‘‘Come give your hearts, my children, to God 
this day; 
Lay flesh and blood and laughter 
And wine and woman’s hair 
And eyes and lips thereafter 
Upon the altar there.”’ 


I paused beside a tavern and the bright lights saw, 
And one cried out upon me, the tavern’s law: 

To drink lips red and redder 

Than red wine can glow, 

Then sleep and sleep the deader 

Where red poppies grow. 


I walked within a forest where the tall trees swayed. 
And ashes of dead leaves a silence made; 
A little wind came walking, 
A timid wind, a fawn, 
To hear the silence talking 
A moment, and moved on. 
—Jonathan David. 


ye 


sid 
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TO INTELLECTUAL DETACHMENT 


HIS is the man who classified the bits 

Of his friends’ hells into a pigeonhole— 
He hung each disparate anguish on the spits 
Parboiled and roasted in his own withering soul. 


God give him peace! He gave none other peace. 
His conversation glided on the brain 

Like a razor honing in promise of one’s decease— 
Smooth like cold steel, yet feeling without pain; 


And as his art, disjected from his mind, 

Was utterly a tool, so it possessed him; 

A passionate devil, informed in humankind, 

It turned on him—he’s dead. Shall we detest him? 
—Henry Feathertop. 
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NIGHT VOICES. 


Nicodemus . . . came to Jesus by night. 
PON a night of fog, 
Unseen they hoped of all the synagogue, 
Two pale high-fronted youths withdrew apart 


Upheaving each his bitterness of heart 
In a dark duologue: 


“*T have the whole hearsay, 
They titled thee a little god today. 
But didst thou promise to annul the tomb, 


Complaisant with that frightened breed to whom 
Thou fellowest in clay?’’ 


‘‘T sped their tremulous hope 

For pity of a darkling horoscope. 

For thou art Nicodemus, and thy sect 

Hath schooled them so funereal, O stiff-necked, 
Ye stinted all their scope.’’ 


‘‘Our order doth not use 

To ease them with false tidings of good news. 
Our fashion is a jealous elder God 

Who tempereth sometimes his chastening rod, 
But raiseth no dead Jews!”’ 


‘““Ye slay the cripples’ hope, 

Who would but slough their warty envelope, 
The meek laborious who would mirth and play, 
The tight-lipped righteous travailing to that day 
When rock-bound vraves may ope.’’ 
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‘*Friend, these lies profit not 

When carcasses so visibly do rot. 

As well run forth and ery there is no Rome, 
Still would the legionary scourge them home 
Whom they had fain forgot.’’ 


‘‘Nay, this he lasteth more, 

And maketh the mortal mark bite not so sore. 

Our Jewry is fanatic, and I said, 

‘In three days must each tomb unclasp his dead!’ 
Nor heard such joy before.’’ 


‘‘Take heed, high-hearted youth! 

For they will kill thee, save thou speak them sooth, 
And they will say attentive to thy grave, 

‘This little carpenter’s promises were brave, 

But carrion telleth truth.’ ”’ 


‘‘O dogma’d Pharisee, 

The hope I startle flitteth wide of me; 

Shouldst thou and some one other then make oath 
That I had cleft the tomb and met you both, 

Would it not flutter free?’’ 


And farther on they walked. 

Out of old passion in the heart they talked, 
And when the gray morn glimmered overhead, 
"Twas found they trod the gardens of the dead,, 
And specter-white they stalked. 


—Roger Prim. 
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IMPRISONMENT 


HE lightning feet of years appalled her heart, 

Swift days that left a restless love uncrowned ; 
She sighed, and smiled at me with piteous art, 
Wishing for ending, death, or sleep as sound. 


‘With bitter Spring and hateful silence stricken, 
Choked with expository words unsaid, 

I stopped her lips with mine, quaked lest I quicken 
The shouting fear that love might yet lie dead. 


The moon assisted, and the present stars: 
They went unheeded; we were blind that night, 
Blundered against our own dear prison bars 

And loosed our listless hands and groped for light. 


Forgetfulness shall drown me many things, 
But never how the April cricket sings. 


—Drimlonigher. 
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THE DRAGON BOOK 


OUNTAINS beckon across the sea, 
White heads nodding mystically, 

Light on their bases as clouds afloat, 

They whisper,— they call,—old voices remote. 


‘*Come,’’ they say, ‘‘to a lost retreat 
Over where mountain and valley meet. 
Leave your plainlands, flat and thin, 
Roofs that are dusty, gray with sin.’’ 


I know how a cherry-tree blossoms there, 
Dripping blooms in my young love’s hair. 
She reads an old book; her white thoughts go 
Adrift on the wind, like the petalled snow. 


Across the pages a dragon crawls, 

Glittering under the ancient scrawls. 

She sees him never—the words she reads 
Are the hot, sweet breath of a lover’s deeds. 
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Perfumes rise from the words of the sage, 
An odorous cloud; she turns the page. 
Tremulous music exhales, half-heard 
Like a dreaming flute or a waking bird. 


She smiles, but imminent darkness hovers 
There on the wild peak, the mount of lovers, 
And ever the dragon’s length uncoils, 

And ever the blossoms cover his toils. 


The music dies to a thin, low theme, 

Painful and sweet as the pain of a dream. 
And still the snow of blossoms falls, 

And she turns the page,—and the dragon crawls. 


And ever the mountains beckon to me,— 
Shall I journey across the sea? 
Voyage, to find my young love dead, 
Or, smiling, to the dragon wed? 


—Robin Gallivan{ 
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AN INTELLECTUAL’S FUNERAL 


N such a day we put him in a box 

And carried him to that last house, the grave; 
All round the people walked upon the streets 
Without once thinking that he had gone. 
Their hard heels clacked upon the pavement stones. 


A voiceless change had muted all his thoughts 
To a deep significance we could not know; 
And yet we knew that he knew all at last. 
We heard with grave wonder the falling clods, 
And with grave wonder met the loud day. 


The night would come and day, but we had died. 

With new green sod the melancholy gate 

Was closed and locked, and we went pitiful. 

Our clacking heels upon the pavement stones 

Did knock and knock fc;* Death to let us in. 
—Jonathan David. 
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SINBAD 


SAILED too long over that monstered ocean 

Ever to grapple with the sinews of an emotion 
Like this slave-girl’s. If I could wipe the must 
From the mildewed jars of devilry, and the rust 
Off my lip, the taste of the red preserves 
Of love would be as honied as one deserves 
‘Who lusted with wormwood and with sickening 

myrrh, 

Buried with a magic wife. May Allah keep her 
And other wives from me. But this young slave— 
For the Caliph? Well, only her thin mouth to save 
My soul I can’t forget, nor her slack eyes: 
The oasis of age is sand and lies. 
She’s just a fancy. ... Now the Roc was mad, 
As I was saying; trickery, the one weapon I had, 
Led me to a blind valley; I clung to its leg 
And that undid me, nearly—yes, I beg 
Pardon—I’ll go on—unity I don’t pretend. 


—Henry Feathertop. 
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FOLLOWING THE TIGER 


HEN I was weary of toiling 
I put on a beggar’s clothes, 
Borrowed a lute of the tinker, 
And garnished my cap with a rose, 
Left all the lands behind me 
Far as ever I could, 
And followed the track of the Tiger 
Into the thick of the wood. 
For the feet of the Tiger pass 
Where no man ever has trod. 
The lair of the Tiger is blessed; 
Its place is the place of God. 


The stars turned softly in heaven. 
The Moon was a horn of dew; 

The grasses trembled in music 

On paths that the wild things knew. 
I walked in the ways of the Tiger, 

I, with a rose and a lute, 


But I feared not the fangs of the Tiger, 


Nor shrank at the white owl’s hoot. 
For the feet of the Tiger pass 
Where evil never has trod; 

The ways of the Tiger are blessed; 
His home 1s the home of God. 


17 
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I heard a sweet bell in the forest 
When faint leaves whispered of dark, 
Followed, and found in the woodland 
A chimney,—a smoke,—a spark. 

And I thought: Is He at the fireside, 
Tiger’s Master and mine, 

Warming his feet at the coals, 
Nodding over his wine. 

For the feet of the Tiger rest 

Where Harm’s foot never has trod. 

He has gone in the walks of peace, 
Hts looks are lifted to God. 


I knocked, for the door was mute 

And who should be waiting there 

But a long-lost Queen of the Faeries, 
Braiding her golden hair. 

The faery smiled down from the window, 
And opened the casement bars; 

She loosened her hair in the shadow 
And shook out a million stars. 

And I thought, Oh, the claws of the Tiger 
Are sheathed, and the Peace of God 

Rests on this House, and Beauty 

Walks where the Tiger has trod. 
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And then was the latch-string lifted. 
There were the lovely Three— 

God, and his Queen, and the Tiger! 
And God’s hand welcomed me. 

The Tiger slept on the Hearthstone; 
The Faery gave me her Ring; 

My Rose began to blossom ; 

My Lute began to sing. 

It sang how the ways of the Tiger 
Led me to beauty and God, 

To the door of the Hut of the Faery 
By paths men never had trod. 


19 


—Robin Gallivant.. 
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THE HOUSE OF BEAUTY 


F OR that I may so wonder and admire 

This windowed world still through a happy hase, 

And what were dreams yet somewhat touched with 
fire, 

The russet coals of unexpired days; 


I now must love the unimportuned new, 

Each strange, familiar wakening’s complaining, 
And blink accustomed gables into view, 
Acknowledging the daily sun’s unchaining. 


As in the mind a beauty still unuttered, 

Like streams ice-quieted, or bud in sheath, 

A dear house tenanted, yet wholly shuttered, 
The waiting lute, the purple, windless heath: 


Beauty beside me has no other housing, 


And I the lovely terror of her rousing. 
—Drimlonigher. 
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TO A LADY CELEBRATING HER BIRTHDAY 


OO quick the annual sun returns, 

Mounts on the ledge and scans the pillowed face 
Whereon four seasons hardly have writ the trace, 
Though even he on his timeless circuit mourns 
That faintlier his fire burns. 


Vainly the year’s much weather has beat: 

The world is aged, aged, and love’s own breath 

Goes speedily rank with the odor of age and death, 
Yet this frail beauty is flushing freshly sweet 
Unthinking of a defeat. 


Bring proper gifts to beauty then: 

Bring topaz, emerald, gold, and minerals rare, 
Musk that will ever be sweet on mortal air, 
Bright stiff brocades outlasting the short ken 
Of usual mortal men. 


Bring only tokens fixed and sure: 

Bring kind affections, merited deep and strong, 
And though poor hearts never bave lasted long, 
Swear splendidly to how they shall perdure 
As true as now, as pure. 


But bring not roses nor delicate flowers: 
Dear eomrade, never on pain of pain suppose 
From the blowing of any little wasted rose 
That enemies hide within her chastest bowers 
For numbering beanty’s hours! 
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Ah, but I think you surely know: 

Clear eyes, you have observed on what hard terms 
Beauty has respite from voracious worms. 

Her moment comes; thereafter fast or slow 

Her daily funerals go. 


Dear love, rise up and clearly sing: 

For even foreboding soldiers deep at night 
Make up no prayers against tomorrow’s fight, 
_ They fling sweet oaths on high not honoring 
The dismal nearing Thing. 


Come let the waiting company play: 

For even that sinful Babylon when surprised 
Put not her sackcloth on nor sacrificed ; 

The revel roared and few stood off to stay 
And greet the mournful day; 


Unearthed liquors were poured out, 

Fat burghers dined, in no constricted rage 

At sudden doom as fearsomer than age, 

The harlots danced, the elders at least with shout 
Tossed brittle bones about. 


Small, small my heart inclines to boast: 
What can a virtuous poor pale lover do, 
Who’s prey to dissolution quick as you? 
This day smells mortuary more than most 
To me upon my post. 
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Know this, though desperate our cases: 
Thus will I hold you out of other harms 
Till these are palsied paralytic arms; 
Then be we grizzled polls and yellow faces 
In these respective places. 
—Roger Prim. 


TO A WISE MAN. 


E gave me much of wisdom; he was wise; 
Wherefore my backward-looking eyes are dim 
And question blank and unillumined skies 
Asking how best I shall remember him: 


Not as with those kind arms in stillness folded 
And not with gray hairs fashioned into rest, 

Pale forehead, lips by no dear smiling molded, 
And eyes withdrawn from glories in the west. 


Then I must think of logging roads and rain, 
Or thrushes dripping song like silver foam, 
The slight fern’s rooted feathers, and again 
Across the lake the golden lamps of home. 


The rustling path, the lonely woodland clover, 
The stream, and his brown hand to help me over! 
—Drimlonigher. 
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Then I shriek till they point I am crazy 
That they pride in their dullness and boast; 
Their coarseness a gift rare desired— 

All else is a mirth-making ghost. 


And all that I saw in the heavens, 
And all that I see here between,— 
There’s nothing so funny for laughing 
As the sense that is common and queen. —L. Oafer 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 
SAW the hem of her garment once in a far glade 
When the cool mist of morning stooped below 
the hill; 
When lo! a miracle—the wind and the moving 
branches made 
Of the terror within me a voice that beckoned and a 
hand that stayed; 


And I sank upon my knees till her speech was still, 
And the til retreated, retreated, going behind the 


Frantically I stumbled to seek her in the quiet glade, 
Skirting the shadows of late hope in the coming dawn; 
When lo! 8 miracle,—her footprint, a mere ripple of 


jade, 

Fledging a tender bough of Spring—and there I 
prayed ! 

Though the rent veil had mended and the soft voice 
had gone, 

And only the vague mist upon the hill went rolling, 
rolling on. —Jonathan David. 
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THE LITTLE BOY PILGRIM. 


I am the little boy pilgrim, 

I wander the wold and the sea, 

And far past the reach of the star rim 
I mingle my mad minstrelsy. 


I walk on the way of the pathless, 
And weep as I beg for my bread, 
While all of the vile and the faithless 
They whisper, I tryst with the dead. 


Yet I see the moon as a gold belt 

That girdles the world as a bride, 

And her mystical love when the stars melt 
In rhapsody’s vase undenied. 


I see all the glee of the loving; 

The whisper I see and the dream, 
When the vases of passion are broken 
In agony’s eestatic stream. 


I dance in the fra grance of living; 

I shriek till my nose is a-thrill. 

Then I see that the rustics are peeping 
From their boast of the common-sense hill. 


They who are slaves and the playthings, 

The manna for beetles and plant. 

They boast that their common-sense keeps them 
From all that is deemed elegant. 
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Then I shriek till they point I am crazy 
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Fledging a tender bough of Spring—and there I 
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Though the rent veil had mended and the soft voice 
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And only the vague mist upon the hill went rolling, 
rolling on. —Jonathan David. 
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THE HANDMAIDENS. 


HERE is reason for scandal now, said we in 

France: 

Was it ever other in war than a devils’ dance? 

Now the Force felt half-diseredited in this light, 

That women were working, and we still asleep in the 
niyht. 

We crept out of billets and answered to roll with 
sneezing, 

But the women were deep in their duty with fingers 
freezing ; 

We limbered the cannon and rattled to Fontevrault, 

Shapes darker than darkness flitted and let us go; 

And the Saumur wives went burdened, and heavily 
leant : 

Could Heaven not darkly see? Yet on they went. 

And plainer than seeing, and out of all season, the 
sound: 

The clack of their sabots smiting the frosty ground. 

But strange! having one observed how crimes are 
done, 

I can find them here, as otherwhere under the sun, 

And I am ashamed how I carried my head so high: 

‘*Of God’s own country I am a citizen, I!’’ 

God suffers abuses here and suffered them there: 

Is there too much business, think you, under his care 

So quick is my pity, I never can keep it down, 

Beset by the provocations thick in this town, 

Where saints and sinners have juxtaposition so odd, 
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‘They ill consort with the fame of the only God. 

I am plagued with pity, yet scared of giving it scope; 

My powerless kind affords but a little hope; 

For the world and its fine reformers are soon es- 
tranged, 

The war’s well over, and look! there is nothing 
changed. 

But God on his throne, I fancy, one of these days, 

‘Will smell of the hideous brew in hot amaze; 

He will summon all Heaven, and sooner than day has 
broken, 


His angels will stand on the carpet dnd hear it spoken : 


‘‘Are your eyes gone blind? For ye look not very 
low, 

If you see not the woman, how meek ana poorly they 
go. 

It is not yet day, and oar tale of the stars not told, 

But the handmaidens bear their burdens and tremble 
of cold. 

Do ye heed not her, ye stony and reconciled, 

‘One gathering sticks for a fire and heavy with 
child ? 

And many are heavy with sleep, and they watehed 
not but slept; 

Now it neareth dawn, and up they have started, and 
wept. 

We are high on an absolute heaven, and nothing de- 
pendeth, 

Still it twitcheth our heart when weeping of women 
ascendeth. 
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Say not, ‘But a small sound of weeping, not much 
tears :’ 

Doth the Lord God need the thunder to tickle his 
ears ? 

We appointeth the strength in flesh and the pith in 
bones, 

Endurance we measured them straitly, the little ones: 

The vigils are early, the burdens uneasy to heave: 

The thin bones verily ache, the flesh doth grieve. 

We descried not the issue, devising the distant and 
soon, 

Commending our young creation that first Sabbath 
noon, 

For the woman we fashioned delicate, fairer, slight, 

With intent of warmth for her day and sleep by night. 

And season she still hath to go by the sun as of old, 

But she falleth, poor wretch, to the devils of dark and 


cold. 

‘*Now man, doth he up and constrain her, bone of 
his bone? 

When he stretcheth his hand in sleep, the woman is 
gone. 

It is writ he shall toil, he shall fight, he shall weep: 
and he can: 

But ye have not to hear at this hearing the pity of 
man; 

Say not that his road runneth steeply assuming the 
sin, 


For we stomach it hard how he swelleth up in his skin. 
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Abject from the Garden ye heard him howl at the 
portal, 

But the ia sitteth easy now on the stubborn mor 


He braggeth and gameth, and brawleth the best. 
of the time, 

Nor faileth to gird at us with a villain rhyme, 

He marshalleth kingdoms like ant-packs, holloweth 
ships, 

He seeketh the bear in the ice and cometh to grips. 

Not lions, deities, dead men shall catch him afeared ! 

A valiant tune doth he sing to his red little beard. 

He picketh up fire and putteth it under a seat, 

Whereon he shall ride, nor blister himself with heat, 

Through the earth, through the air, for he thinketh 
it little ado, 

And he findeth our hidden things, and whistleth 
‘Pooh!’ 

So he deemeth him king, yet cometh at length to com- 
plain 

Of the dearth in his belly, and home to his pots again. 

And the foolish woman is glad—O ye dubious queens! 

She hath rubbed on the pot till it shone, then hath 
put in the beans; 

While he was impounding his pleasures, pursuing his 
brawl, 

She swept out his litter and knocked off the flies from 
the wall; 

She hath put out a pickle, a pudding, a book, and a 
chair, 
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And his house hath order, if very small looks to spare. 
His house is a squat thing, twenty by some eighteen, 
But it keepeth him dry, and the woman keepeth him 


clean. 

We impute to the hutch which his hares inhabit the 
pattern, 

Such a box did he build for himself and the woman his 
slattern. 

She hath gathered a poppy to stick in the blue of the 
erock, 

But he tweaketh the blossom and maketh a sour 
‘Poppyeoek !’ 

Our intent was to chasten them, scuttling from Eden 
forth 

To the taste of our scourge: but what was the lesson 
worth ? 

‘They are ripe for our hand, sueh twain, such an un- 
kempt case, 


He supping his sup by the sweat of the woman ’s face! 


“Yq gseraphim, elder, and more in our service re- 
hearsed, 

Ye remember the lady Eve as she walked at first; 

Ye others may witness not to the lily Eve, 

Yet of certain her daughters ye’ve gathered scope 
to believe. 

A little beauty was vaunted after we smote, _ 

For Delilah her bosom, for Sheba her tawny throat: 

Madam Helen, a heathen, was not of a favor uncouth, 

And ye know how her rumor ran and upseated the 
youth ; 
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Much men and ships drew after her into battle, 

They had seen no beauty before, they were witless 
cattle. 

But fair as the moon was Eve, and clear as the sun, 

Like terrible bannered armies in Lebanon; 

Her breasts like the delicate Heshbon roes twin-born, 

Her teeth were Hermon’s sheep that are even shorn; 

And the Rose of Sharon dwelt in Adam’s court, 

And Adam delighted, and published our good report. 

But they sinned! and we stiffened our back and ex- 
ceedingly sware 

The curse of the broken commandment upon the pair. 

The life we remitted, on pain of the toil and tilth, 

Which meaneth, to handle the spade and the pot and 
the filth; 

She must grabble and worry end tug, her face must 
sweat: 

And we damned her bones to the bending, so bend 
they yet. 

Ye have read that the lily need toil not, neither spin, 

And the lily remaineth lily and knoweth no sin; 

And the one is fair as the other, and either ye pluck 

Is complected a lily, and taketh no smell from the 
muck. | 

But the daughters of Eve drop out of her favor clean, 

They are used too badly, ill-favored, shrewish, and 
lean ; 

And one is snaggled of tooth, and one hath a wen, 

And this is a fishface, and this one a peckish hen; 
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Nor to borrow of names from the flowers bettereth 
those, 

The blear-eyed Dahlia, Viola, or Lily, or Rose. 

‘What availeth the fame of our firmament keeping 
the way, 

If the flesh of the women is troubled before the day? 

‘Or spectacular stars as they race to encircuit the 
deep, , 

If our littlest people is driven and needeth sleep? 

True it hardly beseemeth the Lord to forgive them 
the gin, 

For the word went out, and we suck not the old words 
in; - 

We are ancient of days and travel an old way slowly, 

‘We pity the woman’s case but mend it not wholly; 

There is labor appointed, we know not if it shall ceasu: 

But at least by night shall the hanamaidens lie in 


peace. ’ 
‘So arrange ye again how the people’s task be done; 
There shall no woman toil till they see our sign of 
the sun: 
There shall none go creeping and cold till appeareth 
| this token! 
Remember and heed that the will be done! We have 


spoken.”’ 
—Roger Prim. 
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CAVEAT EMPTOR 


HE Editors of THE FUGITIVE are amateurs 
of poetry living in Nashville, Tennessee, who 
for some time have been an intimate group hold- 

ing very long and frequent meetings devoted both to 
practice and to criticism. The group mind is evi- 
dently neither radical nor reactionary, but quite 
catholic, and perhaps excessively earnest, in literary 
dogma. The writers sign their work with assumed 
. hames for the present, with special reference to the 
‘local public, on the theory that the literary issue 
must not be beclouded with personalities. 

THE FUGITIVE appeared for the first time in 
April. Subscriptions were taken at one dollar each, 
the periodical engaging to appear for the money some 
four or five times during the current year. The pres- 
ent number is the second. We hereby announce the 
third number as a post-vacational issue appearing 
in September or October. 

The Editors take this opportunity to thank their 
many friends who by their interest quickly exhausted 
the edition of the first number, put the periodical 
financially on a firm footing, and led the Editors to 
speculate hopefully on a policy of perpetuity. 
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EPITAPH 


APOLEON took many captures and is dead, 
Julius brought unto Rome many victories, 
Nor did Alexander expire in a wastrel’s bed; 
But this was a somewhat greater captain than these. 


He took a city, too, O Eminences ; 
It was a city reared stubborn against a foe, 
Furnished it was with no frail few defenses, 
But it fell to the intrepid Generalissimo. 


Its two towers compacted of a tough masonry, 

The right tower squat against the thunderbolts of Heaven, 
The left tower sheer on the brink like a mighty tree 

From the bottom of Hell, and terrible to the craven. 


He was a lone besieger of a grim defense, 

He was scarred, and weary of circling it round after round, 
He battered incessantly upon its fundaments, 

At last he bestrode it thundering to the ground. 


A lone besieger, so Caesar’s ghost had said, 

Leading no soldiers; but he must have known black magic, 
And mustered invisible regiments to his aid, 

For he triumphed ; and the envious Caesars took it as tragic. 


Roosr Prim. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE DRAGON 


HERE was a valley once where the Dragon never came, 
And one roof sealed against the hostile firmament; 
Under the eaves a bench was set in a flowery frame 
Where colored flies on honeyed errands came and went; 
And there she sat and sang, her lovely body bent 
To the crook of the carven arm-rest,—all the flame 
Of many sunsets left their drifted gold with her 
And moons their silver melted with her voice and dulcimer. 


She knew no way of singing but the wind’s faint way, 

But all her songs turned to one brief burden’s end: 

“Oh, when he comes!” she sang, “then darkened is my day!” 

“Oh, if he come! Alas, who shall my danger fend?” 

And ever I caught her hands and ever [ bid her mend 

That dark refrain,—laughing, kissing her tears away; 

And when we sat within, the roof shielded us twain, 

For there was no thatch so kind as ours against the cold and 
rain. 


The years passed by in music as years never pass on earth; 

The mountains rimmed us safe from the serpent-thoughts of 
men; 

The months were ali moon-months; the twilights were a birth 

Of long, singing magic remote from human ken; 

And no sound crept from valley-grass or stream or fen 

But boughs touching the eaves faintly, or foxes’ mirth, 

Yapping the moon to sleep, or the sound of Love’s low breathing, 

Or quiet yield of flower-husks the growing buds unsheathing. 


But one night of hushed rapture the charm of peace was 
snapped ; 

Sliding down from the stars in fury the Dragon came; 

The blue night melted away when his black wings he flapped, 

And his unholy breath set the dreaming valley aflame. 
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In terror she stood at the window shrieking the Dragon-Name, 

And no love talmed her sobs,—the leaves with fire were lapped, 

And trails of phosphor twisted where the Dragon clomb the 
peak, 

And all beauteous things were still at the dreadful clapping of 
his beak. 


Who will deliver me from blight of the Dragon-Arm? 

He has digged a den in the valley and got a fearful brood, 
And only the sealed thatch has kept my Love from harm, 
And only the carven bench is safe as holy rood. 

The valley is full of smoke; the Land is the Dragon’s food! 
Who will deliver me? I wander seeking a Charm,— 

A Spell, a Sword, a Faith beyond the strange sea’s foam 

To smite and slay the Dragon-brood and rest in my fair home. 


Rosin GALLIVANT. 
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THE WINDS BY CEYRAT 


|* these years I have beer cooled by beauty like a river, 
Grace has uprisen by the roadside without end, 
And the kind sun, drawing from his endless quiver, 
Has pinned me daily books, and food, and laughter, and a 
friend. 
There have been paddles dripping softly, tinkling on a quiet 
stream, 
Thrushes singing in the noontide silence on a lonely day, 
And white foam drifting, the frail flotsam of a dream, 
Then, the long night through, a blue loon calling, very far 
away. 
And I have known white beaches and the talking waves, 
Sharp in the hollow darkness heard the aspen’s whispered 
choiring, 
Yea, and those gray sisters, dim, tall cathedral naves 
Whose rigid stones so blossom upward, tenderly aspiring. 
And winds there were by Ceyrat that twirled a heady dance, 
A moment sang, and passed, and left the flowers shattered, 
Below a gray and shining tower the ancients built in France, 
Empty and chivalric, lone on a hill and battered. 
But now the time is come, incomparable old event, 
When April dogwoods spread their annual firmament! 


Kina Bapcer. 
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FAREWELL TO ANACTORIA 


Sappho 
(To H. C. T.) 


EVER the tramp of foot or horse, 
Nor mighty shouts from ships at sea, 
Do I deem loveliest on this dark earth— 
My heart yearns lovingly. 


I say that what one loves is best: 

A silent fluttering in the heart 

Helen, you filched the beauty of men 
With unpitying art; 


That Paris from Idean hills 

For you the Trojan towers razed, 

Over the wine-red sea he came 
And on your white arm gazed. 


Oh, how loving from afar 

Led you to grief, for in your mind 

The present was too light, as ever 
Among fair womankind! 


So, Anactoria, you go away 

With what calm carelessness of sorrow! 

Your gleaming footstep and your grace, 
When comes another morrow, . 


Much would I rather then behold 

Than Lydian cars or infantry. 

I beg the lot of happiness: 
Beloved in memory. 


Hunry FeaTHError. 


Editors Note: Translated from the Aeolic Greek of Sappho. 
Oxy mpanuecript was among the pepyri recently unearthed at 


ynchus by the directors of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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TEACH ME 


EACH me, old Worki, your passion of slow change, 
Your calm of stars, watching the turn of earth, 
Patient of man, and never thinking strange 
The mad red crash of each new system’s h‘rth. 


Teach me, for I would know your beauty’s way 
That waits and changes with each changing sun, 
No dawn so fair but promises a day 
Of other perfectness than men have won. 


Teach me, old World, not as vain men have taught, 
—Unpatient song, nor words of hollow brass, 

Nor men’s dismay. whose powerfullest thought 
Is woe that they and worlds alike must pass. 


Nothing I learn by any mortal rule; 
Teach me, old World, I would not be man’s fool. 


Rosin GALLIvVANT. 
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UPON A TIME 


F ever the sweet spring comes, 
T’ll put aside these dead books 
And try to feel the herbage freshen 
Along the withered boughs of old dry thoughts. 


ll walk out somewhere where a garden grows, 
And there I'll stand some summer evening, 
Hat beside elbows on the gray stone wall, 
And the wind will stir, coming from behind the hill. 


Afterward I’ll walk home, hands behind me, 
And pause a moment before going in, 

Half fancying some one has called my name, 
Or been awakened to a flutter as I passed. 


Of course, I’ll enter, but leave the door ajar, 
For someone might come in, you know, 

Expectantly I'll sit to fancy the long evening through 
That a pair of eyes in the summer night 


Might light a candle in the dull world, 
So softly that none might see to smile at, 

Yet ardently enough—like a vestal candle burning— 
For a little heat in a cold house. 


JONATHAN Davip. 
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TO A CURIOUS, MODEST LADY 


ASTE not to violate my shuttered mind 
Lest you should shiver at its chill and blackness; 
Its inwardness is strange, its goings trackless, 
And I myself stand somewhere there behind. 
If curiously you poke about to find 
The source of beauties I have sampled out, 
Turn not in wrath to fleer at me and flout. 


Be slow to learn where this chaste image grew, 

Or how that fevered thought was cupped to whiteness; 

In what red clay this gem conceived its brightness, 
Or from what scum that lily caught its hue. 
You must not know how I have visioned you, 

Your posturings, the shifting veils you wore 

Beware of desecrations; close the door! 

MarpHa. 
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FUGITIVE UNBOUND 


NTO my soul I groped one day, 
As I found it there at rest; 
In a timorous, quivering dream it lay,— 
All that of me was best. 


I found it bound to the soilured sin 
Anointment unholy of lust,— 

I snatched it from the thoughts of men, 
And to the Lord gave trust. 


From its dream it rose with a quaking cry, 
And broke the shackles: free! 
With a bound it mounted to the sky, 
Now, Lord, it rhythms Thee! 
PHILORA. 
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THE HORSES OF HELL 


HE Horses of Hell 
Are galloping wild! 

Their rider is gleeful 
And silly beguiled— 
They trammel the heart, 
They have trampled the child— 
The horses, the horses, 
Are ravaging wild! 


The Horses of Hell 

Are ramping high! 

Their hoof-beats are hollow— 
The hollow, ’tis I! 

A hoof blurs my vision, 

One throttled my sigh, 

The Hadean Horses, 

They shrill in my cry. 


The Horses, the Horses, 

The Racers of Hell— 

The rider is weeping, 

He waked from his spell, 
He sees where his hoof-beats 
Have trampled my brain, 
The wound where the sigh 
Was strangled in pain— 

The riderless horses 

Are sweating in vain. 


The Horses, the Horses, 

They tremble and sweat— 

The moment of agony beats in them yet— 
Their eyes are wide-terrored, 

Their nostrils fleck blood, 
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The Horseman is sobbing 
With all understood. 

The Horses, the Horses 
Are changed into wood! 


The Horse and the Rider 
They sank in the sea, 

The flame and the terror 
Encompasseth me— 

I hear yet their snorting, 
Their thundering feet. 

I live it all over— 

The wounds where they beat, 
The Horse and the Horseman 
That lose to defeat. 


L. OaFrer. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE SUN 


“The chambers of the sum, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased.” 


E doorways of the Sun were closed ; 
Its muted bells gave forth no sound. 
But while the windy prophets dozed 
A child a little crevice found. 


He pulled with one small straining hand; 
The massy door moved willingly. 

And he has wakened all the band 
Of singers—they rise eagerly. 


Let now again the hinges move 
In sweetly clanging melody; 

Unseat the dark blind from the groove; 
Unleash the struggling harmony. 


The golden doors are opening 
To ancient sounds of loveliness ; 
The Sons of Light are issuing, 
Winged with their antique mightiness. 


Who can sing the House of the Sun? 
Who shall frame its dreadful art? 

His childhood never must be done! 
And he must have a wondering heart! 


Burn all the manuscripts of shame! 
Break every lute of brazen string! 

Utter, O living tongues, the flame! 
Up, Dust, into the Sun, and ging! 


Rosin GALLiIvANT. 
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NOW THIS IS PARTING 


OW this is parting, when the heavy smart 
Of kisses lingers, such ag lovers use; 
And this is absence, so to feel the heart 
Push sluggard blood among unwilling thews. 


The sour mist like marshy waters moving, 
Comes up at dawn and the young splendid sun, 
Quenched of his flame, thinks this is evil done 
And further race unworthy of the proving. 


Pale Artemis or Aphrodite glowing 

May pass me now and I shall think them gray, 
Seeing no heaven-hues and nothing knowing 
Since eyes for beauty left me yesterday. 


Yet I shall laugh and pity other men: 
Tomorrow Beauty comes my way again. 


Kine Baposr. 
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DESTITUTION RAISETH HER VOICE 


E fatted in your fortresses, 
Behold! that fretful tribe the poor 

Come crying thinly on your house 
With “Open us your door!” 
Your bricks are tight, your jowls are firm, 
Ye sit aside and lock the shelf, 
Yet may these urgent pilgrims be 
Lord Jesus, poor himself. 


King Croesus shut his golden gate 

To let no muddy almsmen in. 

“The King,” old wizard So.on eaid, 
“Unkings him by that sin.” 

And soon the proud man hanged was, 
The golden king upon the tree, 
Begging the poor to stop and wet 

Him parching piteously. 


Ye all I know are beggars born 

And walk by favor on the earth. 

Once in the strict and sightless womb 
Ye cried to come to birth, 

Then wept ye next for mother’s milk, 
Nor think ye now ye earn your bread, 
If ever upon a Sabbath morn 

Lord Jesus hungered. 


Roque Pri. 
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THE TIGER-WOMAN 


HE Tiger-Woman came to me 
When dusk was close and men were dull. 
She beckoned from the jungle-path ; 
I followed, dreaming, fanciful. 


The Tiger-Woman’s face is pale, 
But oh, her speaking eyes are dark. 
No beast can move go lithe as she 
Beside the matted river’s mark. 


The jungle is a fearsome place 

For men who hunt, and men who slay, 
But I was not afraid to go 

Where Tiger-Woman led the way. 


The Tiger-Woman’s lips are thin; 

Her teeth are like the Tiger’s teeth, 
Yet her soft hands are woman’s hands, 
And oh, the blood beats warm beneath. 


She led me to a little glade,— 

The creepers with the moon inwove,— 
And two great striped beasts leaped up 
And fawned upon her breast in love. 


The Tiger-Woman’s voice was sweet; 
I hearkened and was not afraid. 

She stroked the Tigers’ fearful jaws; 
Upon their heads my hands I laid. 


And all the jungle things drew near, 
And all the leaves a music made 
Like spirits chanting in a choir 
Along the bamboo colonnade. 
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Too sweet for human harps to sound, 
It touched my blood, it fired my heart. 
The Tiger-Woman sang, and I 

Sang too, and understood her art. 


She kissed the Tiger’s snarling mouth. 
She kissed—I marveiled that she could— 
But now her lips were warm on mine; 

I cared not they were dabbed with blood. 


What if the traveller shuns my hut, 
What if the world forgets to be, 
What if I have the Tiger’s heart,— 
The Tiger-Woman loveth me! 


Rosin GALLivant. 
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THE QUIET HOUR 


HEN the hour ig hushed and you lie still, 
So quiet is the room about me 
It seems perhaps that you are gone, 
Sunken to a marble sleep. 


I hear no sound; my quiet will, 
Passive as the lambs at rest, 

Stirs not the quaint forgetfulness 
But only murmurs, “Sleep is strange!” 


The low moon at the lattice going 

Rests no more quietly than you at peace. 
Hushed is the candle; the hour is late, 
And I, poor witness of extreme change, 


I think perhaps then heaven opens 

Like the unfolding of your hand in sleep— 
Your cold white hand—to close again— 
While I sit staring at the marble gate. 


- JONATHAN DAVID. 
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CUL-DE-SAC 


OD took a crayon in his hand 


And sketched a swift line of distress. 
Who will remember how they loved? 


Who will remember happiness? 


The ringing canticles of hope, 

The azure rhythms of his brain, 
Threaded the years that else were blind 
And lured her back to him again. 


The largeness of mortality 

Had met him sometimes in the dusk; 
The stench of this day’s prophecies 
He perfumed with tomorrow’s musk. 


Then apparitions of the wolf 

Outside the scrim came stealthily ; 

He turned hig back; what did it matter? 
“My mind has thought for only me.” 


His classic taint of otherness, 
Changing his human blood to wine, 
Smirked at the doorway of her soul, 
Which he had told her was a shrine. 


“Now here upon the laughing fire 

I lay the gleanings of the years— 

A mildewed faith, some mutterings— 
And scorched from passion all the tears. 


“The white arcana of the just 
And precious secrets of her kissing 
Are devils dancing on my lips— 
All but the craziness is missing; 
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“So many words are they to me, 

A balancing of pretty sounds— 

Why does she stay looking at me 

Like a scared dog with salted wounds?” 


And hope was gone and demons lingered, 


Yet was there ever hope in him? 
I knew him when his teeth were sharp— 
More sanguine was he but as slim. 


And so the needle pricked her fingers; 
She fidgeted but didn’t go; 

A faint forgetfulness of reasons 

Kept her with him. Time is slow. 


The ins she saw but not the outs; 

The pots and pans conspired to rust— 
It made some difference, I suppose: 
Her stare was dry as blistered dust. 


Who will remember happiness? 
I can recall that they are dead. 
I know that heaven cracked one day, 
And only God knows what they said. 


Henry FratHerror. 
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THE SURE HEART 


S we two walked in the path, came neighbors’ daughters 
nigh, 
Fluting like birds they passed, and calicoed bright and clean, 
And beautiful else had been their bosoms poutering by, 
“But ye area cloud,” I said, “too much between.” 


Beauty waylaid me once, in a depth of woody grot, 
It was a fox in his fern, it was a wing’s blue sheen, 

In her widow’s weed the balsam: but how did ye prosper not! 
With an image of her I filled your empty scene. 


Up once I rose and hasted in fury of heard-of things, 
To travel the splendid sphere that twirleth in its fame; 
But the wars and ships and towns, and the pestilent roaring 
kings, 
These angered me, for they fought unknowing her name. 


Lovely the moons will rise, loudly the brave will shout. 
Now meanly my house is reared, but my dear love keepeth 
therein : 
Ye kingdoms may fight and fail, ye stars as ye please go out, 
O world I have honored not, be off and spin! 


Rocsr Prim. 
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GRIEVE NOT 


RIEVE not that winter masks the yet quick earth, 
Nor still that summer walks the hills no more; 
That fickle spring has doffed the plaid she wore 
To swathe herself in napkins till rebirth. 


These buddings, flowerings, are nothing worth; 
This ermine cloud stretched firm across the lakes 
Will presently be shattered into flakes ; 

Then, starveling world, be subject to my mirth. 


I know that faithful swift mortality 
Subscribes to nothing longer than a day; 
All beauty signals imminent decay ; 

And painted wreckage cumbers land and sea, 


I laugh to hear a sniveling wise one say, 
“Some winnowed self escapes this reckless way.” 
MaRPHA. 
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VOICE OF THE DUST 


OICES rushed on the beat of the wind, 
Clamoring triumph up to the sun, 
And words of strange and piteous kind 
Bragged upwards of time’s victories won. 


These walls and towers all gave tongue; 
Tall chimneys had black mouths to cry; 

And mighty builders’ names were flung 
Against God’s dumb, unanswering sky. 


“What marvels man has made! What art! 
‘What fury tamed!” the voices gaid. 
“What wonder is the human heart! 
“What miracle the human head!” 


The boast rolled up from all earth’s round, 
Knocking against the sullen dome, 

And continents rocked with the sound, 
And seas rang with reverberant foam. 


Till suddenly a whisper stirred 
Out of the Dust,—a voice unkind, 
And in all space no sound was heard 
But a dry rasp in the beat of the wind. 


Rosin GaLLivaNtT. 
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IN SECRET VALLEY 


AR down here the winds from off the upland blow 
Sweeter and cooler, like caresses of your fingers. . 
Sun hag gone and furrowing; gold in the corn still lingers— 
I sicken of this beauty as mountains of their snow. 


Peak and slope and valley are sprinkled with the loam 
Of one more weary sunset sinking to the sea; 
Now darkness over all, but darkness most in me; 
And ancient ghosts are speaking forgotten words of home: 


“Yours was a restless craving never heeding how, 
Strong in the pristine time of cities’ heat and laughter, 
When day was strife of brain, and dusk—why, she came after 
With April rose-buds breathing a promise from her brow.” 


Tears, your pulse at midnight, the mute deep speech of love, 
The quickness of a parting, your fragrance on the earth, 
Are folded like a napkin, when the feast has come to dearth, 

And hidden in the attic of dusty stars above. 


Far down here the winds from off the uplands blow 
Darker and colder, like the clanging ofa bell .... 
And the stars look from the mountains like a gleam of light 
in hell, 
And the valley tells its secret as the night-birds come and go. 


HEnryY FEATHERTOP. 
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BETHEL 


HEN the feet of my thoughts had worn a path 
To the citadel of you, 
I walked the spring and the spring was fair 
With violets, asphodel, trillium there, 
With all the flowers but rue. 
The blue-belled hopes would wave and nod— 
And this is the gate of heaven, I said, 
And this is the house of God. 


Long have I dwelt within thy house 

And knelt at thy very fane; 

I’ve bathed at the font of thy holy tears 

While the hours of days, the days of the years, 
Have dripped like caressing rain. 

Thou hast scourged my sins with a willow rod— 
And this is the gate of heaven, I say, 


And this is the house of God. 
JONATHAN DavID. 
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CALL ON, DEEP VOICE 


OW the Old Man is calling at the gate, 
And here I lie, a shadow of what has been, 
Not tasting of life the sweets that come too late— 
Only the dust, some cobwebs, and a sin, 


And on the blanket, valleyed and hilled by my bones, 
My hands rest that once did shake a star. ... 

Nothing but waiting; the crumbs of life are stones; 
My day is scratched from off the calendar. 


Call on, deep Voice, rattle the clanging knocker, 
Some one will open You this welcoming door; 

Yet ere You come I will kiss this child and rock her 
To sleep so young, so white, whom I adore, 


Even as You come—despite your musty eye 

That is wildering me . . . Tremulous and pleading, 
You lie close, dear child, and now I die 

Losing an old memory of a fair heart’s bleeding. 


Henry FRATHERTOP. 
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MORE THAN THE PRAISE OF GODS 


F from this earth’s salt pleasures I have riven 
Less than my small deserved apportionment, 
I am rewarded now, and overgiven, 
Quiet in joy and ravished with content. 


Stung senses leap to sail for unknown land; 
Now through thick-printed kisses visions thrust, 
Some scanty moments regent of our dust, 

Clay of the clay in Fez and Samarkand. 


With winds and dreams for music, and the rain, 
And for companion hearts the sea-gulls only, 

We buccaneer no billows sailed by Spain, 

Nor Heaven’s, but a sea more dear and lonely ... 


More than the praise of gods, louder than thunder, 
By glory hemmed about, above, and under! 


Kina BapGsr. 
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TO A FETISH 


MADE you of the mud that oozes between my toes, 
And mixed you with the water I found in pools, 
In the jungle depths where damp light wanly filters 
And had only a stick and my ten fingers for tools. 


I made the fire that hardened you from grass 

I gathered myself, and fed it for two nights; 

Not sleeping during that time, lest you should crack, 
And shared the while no village feasts nor fights. 


I conjured a spell of flaming blossoms, taught me 

By voodoo-fathers,—figures on your head— 

I pressed them in and worked the outlines faintly 

And with chewed-root juices I stained it purple and red. 


The painted ceremonials went without me; 

I was feveredly tense when I took you from the mould, 
And as I peeled the thin leaves from your body, 

That padded you from scar, my hands burned cold. 


The villagers crowded and the returning hunters 
Watched, as I took you out; you were holy to me. 

And through your smooth perfection and beauty only 
“an I believe that somewhere Powers be. 


DgenprIic. 
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NECROLOGICAL 


HE friar had said his paternosters duly, 
And scourged his limbs, and afterwards would have slept; 
But with much riddling his head became unruly, 
He arose, from the quiet monastery he crept. 


Dawn lightened the place where the battle had been won, 
The people were dead,—it is easy, he thought, to die,— 
These dead remained, but the living all were gone, 
Gone with the wailing trumps of victory. 


The dead men wore no raiment against the air, 
Bartholomew’s men despoiled them where they fell; 
In defeat the heroes’ bosoms were whitely bare, 
The field was white like meads of asphodel. 


Not all were white; some gory and fabulous 

Whom the sword had pierced and then the grey wolf eaten, 
But the brother reasoned that heroes’ flesh was thus, 

Flesh fails, and the postured bones lie weatherbeaten. 


The lords of chivalry were prone and shattered, 
The gentle and the bodyguard of yeomen; 
Bartholomew’s stroke went home,—but little it mattered, 
The conqueror went to be stricken of other foemen. 


The monastic strode beneath the firmament 
And found a warrior, clutching whose mighty knees 
Was a leman, who in her flame had warmed his tent, 
For him enduring all men’s pleasantries, 


Close by the sable stream that purged the plain 
Lay the white stallion and his rider thrown; 
The great beast had spilled there his little brain, 
And the little groin of the knight wag spilled by a stone. 
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The youth possessed him then of a crooked blade 
Deep in the belly of a lugubrious wight, 

He fingered it well and found it cunningly made,— 
But strange apparatus was it for a Carmelite. 


Then he sat upon a hill and hung his head, 
Riddling, riddling, and lost in a vast surmise, 
So still that he likened himself unto those dead, 
Whom the kites of Heaven solicited with sweet cries. 
Rocsr Pr. 
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A SCHOLAR TO HIS LADY 
(To E. H.) 


LWAYS the hope of some warm light to waken 
My cold eyes poring the pages of the dead; 
Always in sight some green spring that will slaken 
My thirsting soul’s meek craving or its dread; 


And ever distracted beauties pictured large 
In tale of grief, in scroll, in palimpsest; 

And ever visions of Piers, or magic barge, 
Or seas dividing: none of these brings rest. 


I have not drunk the moonlight or the morning, 
I have not felt the witchery of things— 

Only a printed passion, and Time’s scorning, 
And worded battles of forgotten kings. 


Brazen the horn of death and loud its blowing: 
Give me, Lady, your heart; then I'll be going. 
Henry FratTuerror. 
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EDITORIAL 


IN THIS NUMBER the poems appear for the first time in 
the history of THE FUGITIVE under the true names of their 
authors. The policy of pen-names was an interesting experi- 
ment which is now discarded for a number of good reasons. 
The following key will serve to decode the aliases that have 
previously appeared : 


Kpy 
Marpha—Walter Clyde Curry 
Robin Gallivant—Donald Davidson 
Philora—James M. Frank 
L. Oafer—Sidney Mttron Hirsch 
Jonathan David—Stanley Johnson 
Dendric—Merrill Moore 
Roger Prim—John Crowe Ransom 
Drimlonigher, and 
King Badger—Alec B. Stevenson 
Henry Feathertop—Allen Tate 


THE FUGITIVE EXISTS for obvious purposes and has 
the simplest working system that we know of among period- 
icals. It puts in a single record the latest verses of a number 
of men who have for several years been in the habit of assemb- 
ling to swap poetical wares and to elaborate the Ars Poetica. 
These poets acknowledge no trammels upon the independence 
of their thought, they are not overpoweringly academic, they 
are in tune with the times in the fact that to a large degree in 
their poems they are self-convicted experimentalists. They dif- 
fer so widely and so cordially from each other on matters 
poetical that all were about equally startled and chagrined 
when two notable critics, on the evidence of the two previous 
numbers, construed them as a single person camouflaging under 
many pseudonyms. The procedure of publication is simply to 
gather up the poems that rank the highest, by general consent 
of the group, and take them down to the publisher. 


THE GRIM TOLLS OF MAMMON we have successfully 
defrayed up to this time by subscriptions taken at the rate of 
one dollar a year. Subscriptions are still in order, and may 
begin with any issue. Renewals will be in order with the final 
issue of this year, which will be in December. The magazine 
will run through another year at any rate, and indefinitely, so 
far as appears now, until the present group is no longer intact. 
Our books are not complicated by revenues from advertising 
matter nor payments to contributors. 
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A SAMPLE COPY will be gladly sent to any bona fide ad- 
dress furnished us. 


A VOTE OF THANKS is due to the many young poets from 
all over the country who upon our first appearance sent in con- 
tributions of poetry and received, as a result of our lack of 
organization, very tardy acknowledgment and return for their 
goodness. The number and merit of these offerings amazed 
us. It is touching that they came in desperation to an un- 
promising newcomer like us, and we were seized with a sad 
comment upon the disesteem in which the noblest of. the 
Muses walks in the market place in these days. Some would 
have been entirely available for our publication, and we regret 
that on the terms of our foundation our hospitality was well- 
nigh sealed against them in advance. 

For the present we contemplate only an occasional Visitors’ 
Number, in which verses will appear from other poets. Such 
a number is planned for December. 


a fine book to show why poets compose and what «manner 

of men they are. They are men of repressions and inner 
conflicts; these conflicts come to the surface in poetry and 
there is peace again. Being sympathetic more than other men, 
they may contain within themselves the conflicting emotions of 
different classes of society; in poetry they resolve this con- 
flict, and then men hear a voice which is larger than the voice 
of any class, and which is the voice of God. This as to the 
social function of poets is one of the many interesting develop- 
ments of Graves’ central thesis. The study of the psychological 
origins of poetry is absorbing, and Graves is the first man to 
handle it who compounds in his own person a genuine poetic 
talent with modern psychological learning. 


But “On English Poetry” remains the book of an English- 
man and (in the best sense) a conventionalist, which hardly 
touches the poetic problem as it presents itself almost pe 
culiarly to Americans. As a matter of fact, Graves uses in his 
own poetry the traditional prosody (foot, line, stanza) about 
which Professor Saintsbury writes histories. His investiga- 
tion is as to what provokes the poetic urge; his practical hints 
are as to how to keep it going till it completes itself through 
prosody in the ultimate poem. 


N° COMES ROBERT GRAVES, the English poet, with 
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In America prosody is the issue in dispute. Whether hap- 
pily or otherwise, we have in this country outstanding per- 
sons, periodicals, schools—an impressive lot, whether under 
the quantitative or the qualitative analysis—who conform no 
longer to the prosodical tradition; and we have the fact that 
many genuine talents receive a genuine inspiration and then 
dissipate the energies that ought to go into creation in a blank 
agony about the form. The Britister accepts the limitations 
which prosody puts about his speech, harnesses his inspiration, 
and achieves now and then (witness Yeats and Bridges and 
Graves and even Hardy) a marvelous ease of phrase without 
committing one substantial heresy. In America the inroads of 
sophistication are early, and it is American gospel to indulge 
it; the result is that poets throw off the confinements of meter 
before they have established conclusively that these are or are 
not habitable. They abhor the thought of changing the con- 
sidered phrase that perfectly expresses them, in the interest 
of an irrelevance called meter. 


How irrelevant is meter to poetry remains to be seen, in 
the book that still remains to be written, which will probably 
be entitled, “The Formal Element in the Arts.” In the mean- 
time it would seem at least likely that the determinate mathe 
matical regularities of meter which are imposed upon the 
words have as much to do with the total effect of a poem as, 
in a sister art, the determinate geometrical regularities of out- 
line which are imposed upon the stones have to do with the 
total effect of a work of architecture. 


But one cannot dogmatize here. The charming personality 
of Graves expresses itself without embarrassment in prosodical 
verse. But some of the most brilliant of contemporary minds 
have been apparently unable to do this. To us even who have 
every encouragement to be traditionalists, their work at some 
points seems so perfected that we would not wish it to be other 
wise, their phrases so final as not to admit the suggestion of 
change. In illustration we want nothing better to cite than 
the Horatian Epode of Allen Tate’s which appears in these 

We do not believe that these words could be altered 
without lowering the given plane of sophistication, and that 
would only be to destroy one beauty on the lean prospect of 
getting another one—QJ. C. R. 
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THE AMULET 


“Tou twist of gold, woven go curiously, 

Be filled with warmth and urgent tenderness, 
And cool not on her throat’s white nakedness, 
Like metal death, but burn insistently, 

Reminding her of me! 


To save her from the serpent’s little eye 
I set a stone of blue chalcedony 

Within a cunning loop—so it shall be 
A. are and mindful when her lashes lie 
U: taught of danger nigh. 


To keep her from the dragon’s hungry tooth 

In seven laps the quorls were subtly twined; 

From seven rivers grains of gold were mined, 
Hammered by black elves’ mauls, and tempered sooth 
In hissing brews uncouth. 


So lie within my satchel, Amulet, 

With many another dull and boughten thing, 
Till I am done with all my wandering 

And fix thee pendant on the carcanet 
Around her white neck set. 


For I have graven some small incantation 

In feathery lines upon this rounded wire— 
King Solomon made such for his desire, 

And Sheba’s throat was warm for subjugation 
Hearing the King’s translation. 


DoNnaLp Davinson 
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CHARLESTON NIGHTS 


OVER the twilight city 
The soft wind sings 

And builds cloud castles 
And swans with wings. 


Serried wave batallions 
In green uniforms 
Tumble on the warm beach 
To sleep till dawn comes. 


Bands of black swallows 
Dash down the sky lanes 

Comparing the house tops 
With other domains. 


The city’s kitchen smells 
Rise to plague princesses, 
Shut in cloud towers, 
With gleaming tresses. 


When the night enters 
From the sea trails, 

Slave-ships glide by 
With phantom sails. 


Ghostly, foreign odors 
Buried in old walls 

Softly disentomb themselves 
And lust in dark halls. 


Perhaps before daybreak 
Comes a warm shower; 
Sleepy pigeons roo 
In a bell tower. 


To her lover, Night, 

Charlesten sings a sweet song, 
And in golden light 

Sleeps all morning long. 


MERRILL Moors 
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TO OENIA IN WINTERTIME 


| WOULD not give the winter for a rose. 

For remembering gold meadows and the hummer 
Rocking them, I think June a time of pillage. 
Your mouth is more passionate than any summer. 


They say the Spring holds many grapes 

And green promises of fruits in the summer. 

Give me your lips, Oenia, and let winter seas 

Lash the cliffs and snows bite the grape. | 
We shall have passion without the sound of bees. 


ALLEN Tats 
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PIER 


[tT is Pier by his candle, thinking one has called; 

” Grips his pen and stares at the words he has scrawled, 
Mutters as he slips lean fingers through his hair, 

To shiver in the silence: “There is really no one there!” 


And he dreams that Eva was fairer than all the gods— 
Candle whispers; dry thoughts rattle in his brain’s dry pods. 
A cold wind is blowing across his soul’s waste moors, 

And one is moving, stalking him down lonesome corridors. 


Pier digs in the sunlight turning up gloom— 
Drops his spade and clatters into the quiet room. 
Silent there as ever, low ceilinged, four walled; 
There is no one there—no one has called. 


Cackle witted, pain footed, Pier dabbles around. 

Neighbors whisper, “There’s Pier, where on earth is he bound?” 
Candle burns, lighting crescents in Pier’s eyes like moons— 
Eva’s face in the candle iame—else his thoughts are loons. 


It is Pier by his candle now—the lost is found; 

His bark long adrift on a dear coast is aground. 
What if thoughts grow big till they fray at the ends? 
They weave you a pattern at least, Pier contends. 


What if devils come blowing through the soul at night? 
“They can’t have it all,” says Pier, “not quite. 

If yeu’ve once seen her face as I have,” says Pier, 

“Devils or none” — What's this? There is no flame here? 


No face! That is strange. Surely, Pier, you are evil; 

No flame could escape without aid of the devil. 

“Which way?” say the neighbors. “A flame cannot run.” 
To the woods? Well, now, you saw it? Well, this és fun! 


Cackle witted, pain footed, Pier sold out his bhouse— 
Plain to be seen his poor wits on carouse. 

Wandered off to the forest; he never came back, 

And, for all we’d known of him, it was no great lack. 


Oh, he caught her at last, at least in his way, 

On a strip of water where new moonlight lay; 
And he fathomed her out, this Eva he had Known, 
Holding in his foolish hand a dripping stone. 
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Pier walks in the forest—you’ve heard of Pier? 
Owned the small house—it’s been many a year. 
Starting and peeping behind the trees’ black boles, 
You'd say, if you saw him, he was stalking souls. 


STANLEY JOHNSON 
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BORIS OF BRITAIN 


JF ever your sleep goes bad, 

Have in the chymist that Boris had. 
When Boris’ head was blown with trouble, 
This man pricked the bubble. 

For Boris, loath to take to his bed, 

To the cunning chymist took his head; 

But Boris’ heart knocked louder and louder 
As chymist mixed him the green powder, 
And he shook it, and he shook it, 

And with misgiving took it. 


How did Boris get to court? 

By a conveyance of a sort, 

Hardly wood, hardly steel, 

Beetle’s wing, snail's wheel— 
Sprawled on apothecary’s bed, 

Boris lay an hour like dead, 

When, it is claimed, at three o’clock 
Chymist heard a brantgoose squawk, 
And Boris had gone when he could look! 
One minute after, in the court, 

Was Boris, arguing a tort, 

Boris in his periwig. 

Looking learned, talking big, 

It was the great Boris—none 

Could get a sweeter justice done 


What did Boris do there? 

Got deliverance of a snare. 

Poison growing at the bone 
Explodel against the chrmist’s one; 
Too many prisoners in docks, 

Liars in the witness box, 

Advocates hired to the devil, 

Fed his ingrowing evil. 


Accused was in a stinking tale 

Conceived in terror of the gaol, 

When now, to the whole court's surprise, 
Old Boris thunders, “Lies! Lies!” 

And for not telling what he knows, 
Boris smites him on the nose. 

Gentlemen are on their feet, 

Boris is willing to repeat, 
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And there’s your easy barrister 
As mad as the marchmost hare. 
Up with hate, contempt, grudge, 
Which in the white bosom lodge! 
Order, order! It was not, 

Boris too infernal hot, 

Drew his fist and let ’em have it, 
Got it back as good as gave it, 
Went for eye and went for wig 
Of tattler, coward, meddler, prig. 


Down from public seats in rear 
Tripped his dainty lady Clare, 

Cried her shrew’s tongue shrilling down 
To make no scandal for the town, 
Stop, remember, think, behave, 
Something there was yet to save! 

But he boxed the lady’s ears, 
Sinartly dasned her pearls of tears, 
Gave her such an awful shove 

She was persuaded to remove; 

She departs the Boris scene, 

And they are not what they have been. 


Boris darted in and knocked ’em, 

Boris laid about and crocked ’em, 

Jurors, gentlemen, and clients, 

Official neo-British giants, 

And the green powder made him charmed, 
For he dropt down unharmed. 


A barrister, and disbarred! 

*Twould have hit the old Boris hard; 
This was not he—the wind in the head 
Escaped when Boris dropt like lead. 


Boris a single-minded man 

Has turned an honest publican, 
With a preference for quiet 

But an aptitude for riot; 

Serves the trade without deceit 
And shows the revellers the street; 
Nellie Cobbit helps him—no man 
Has a helpfuller woman. 


JOHN Crowz Ransom 
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HORATIAN EPODE TO THE DUCHESS OF 
MALFI 


“Where ye may all, that are of noble stem, 
Approach, and kise her sacred vesture’s hem.” 


T HE stage is about to be swept of bodies. 

You have no more chance than an infusorian 
Lodged in a hollow molar of an eohippus. 
Come, now, no prattle of remergence with the dvrus dv. 


As (the form requires the myth) 

A Greek girl stood once in the prytaneum 

Of Carneades, hearing mouthings of Probability, 
Then mindful of love dashed her brains on a megalith. 


So you, O nameless Duchess who die young, 

Meet death somewhat lovingly 

And I am filled with the pity of beholding skulls. 
There was no pride like yours. 


Now considerations of the Void coming after, 
Not changed by the rare gesture of your death, 
Bisect the straight line of pessimism 

Into two infinities. 


It is moot whether there be divinities 

As I finish this play by Webster: 

The street-cars are still running however, 

And the catharsis fades in the warm water of a yawn. 


ALLEN Tats 
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EPIGRAMS 
Cock-Crow 


B EFORE the light comes, yes sometimes in the midnight, 
The prescient cock rises and flaps forth a joyful prophecy : 

You may hear the religious beating of tom-toms 

At night, in the thick jungle, 

In the thump-thump-thumping 

Of his stout wings. 


Lazarus 


When he came forth from the cheated tomb, 
He bore death abroad among the living: 
Now all die in life time 

And stink, untimely. 


Icarus 


The song-eased skylark dropped. 
I saw him fall as far as earth, 
And knew the envious Apollo 
Had melted Icarus’ wings again. 


WILLiaM YANDBLL ELLIorr. 
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MEUSE HEIGHTS 


USTICE they sought here, by this small green river, 
J And they found battle answering to the strong; 
They hoped for ending, and they had endeavor, 

And they possessed her till their lives were gone. 


This hill was beaten under their contendings, 
The coolness wasted of this waterside; 

The commoners were equal with the lordings, 
And with no disparate thirst their lips were dry. 


This hothead Gascon stopped his thrust and parry, 
Gazed on the Meuse, but saw the slow Garonne, 
Heard no guns booming, but the vintners merry 
Tramping and chanting in the purple tun. 


And now this other dropped his bayonet; 
Hardly he kept his gentle eyes from weeping 
So minded was he of the meadows set 

By Thames-side, and the water-lilies sleeping. 


One cried, “Dishonor!” that they dreamed and fought; 
Some scorned upon this field their lesser story, 

Who dropped their arms, who found not what they sought, 
Who dreamed and died, and had no other glory. 


Asc B. STEVENSON 
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REQUIESCAT 
(Pathetic Fallacy) 


S PURNED by the wheel it lies 
| A colored furry thing. 
The caterpillar’s done 

With his last journeying. 


What did his red eye see 
In yonder tall grasses? 
A green paradise 
For such lowly classes; 


A winding mystery 
Among the cool stems; 
A moist citadel 
Against ant-stratagems. 


Did he scent asphodel? 
Or was it only clover? 

It is no matter now. 
That dream is over. 


The cosmos has ured him 
In its blunderings. 

The senseless wheel has bruised him. 
Wheels will do such things. 


DoNALD DavipSsON 
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THE VAGRANT 


N OW what can he want, 
The vagrant, the lout, 
Who leers in the parson’s face, 
Lolls with tongue out? 


Nothing that you have, 
Men in a motor car, 

Good folk with starch-fronts 
And fine things that are. 


With a knot in his bosom 
And a bee in his brains, 

He goes full of pictures 
Around the flat lanes. 


His breeches are patchy, 
His shirt full of thread, 
But the hair’s plastered neat 
On his great hollow head. 


Then think you he means 

To harm our precious daughters? 
Why, gentlemen, he fishes 

In deeper waters. 


Lou Margaret,. Kittie, 
Em with country curls, 
Are sweet bites for red lips, 
Very fine girls; 


But he visits with others, 
With the Queen Guinevere, 

Troy’s women, Eden’s, 
Towns not near. 


So leave him leering, 
Loitering in the lanes; 
There’s no mischief in him, 
But a bee in his brains. 


JoHN Crown Ransom 
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SALTY BREAD 


APPILY old soldiers meet, 
Wingedly they laugh. 
Their short voices blow away 
Like yellow chaff. 


Tales of this and that and then 
Each chin wags. 

Time has eased their crumpled pain 
And Memory lags. 


We meet filled with fever, 
Clay hearts and molten lead, 

Say no word but go away 
Remembering the dead. 


MERRILL Moorr 
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POT MACABRE 


RESS out an opiate juice 
I‘rom berries culled in prick of June-time heat; 
Pound nettles in a cruse 
Of crimson sard till mixing is complete; 
And strain the brew through bags of sarcenet, 
Mumbling the runes that crazed Sir Dagonet.” 


So spoke the slobbering witch, 

Wagging her shaky head incessantly ; 

Then, with an agile twitch 

Stove oddly crackling through the briery. 

I caught the swish of her broomstick up to the moon, 
And her tattered skirt afloat like a black balloon. 


Old Witch, whither art gone? 

Hopped off to the well like Chick-o’-my- HOvaney: -Crow ? 
Here’s work for thy dudgeon, 

A brew and a bake for a devilish calico! 

What’s but a kettle ready for mad ferment, 

Black mouth a-grin at me, the innocent! 


I pressed and pounded duly, 

And sat to watch the slop at bubble slow; 
Fed coals with knots unruly 

Of thornbush boles till pot-legs stood aglow. 
And thrice the pot gave forth a piggish grunt, 
And thrice a bellowing as of hounds on hunt. 


A great red swine sprang out, 

With bristling gleams as bright as Freyr’s boar; 

Then, at his grubbing snout, 

Two black dogs leaped, two white-fanged lusts for gore. 
They three made hideous noise through brush and dew— 
Trembling I stooped and strained the mulling brew. 


And there was born a girl 

Within a sudden mist of wizardry, 
And came some faint pipes’ thirl, 
While she danced, with lips turned sly, and beckoned me, 
And we danced mad till night’s low-burning wick 
Snuffed out, hearing like us the Old Hag’s stick. 


DoNnaLD DAVIDSON 
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DAWN HONEY 


A § tortured dawn with all its light 
Carries dark out in its cold arms 
Yellow bees undream themselves 
And hum over foggy farms. 


MERRILL Moore 
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BATTLE OF MURFREESBORO 
(1862-1922) 


E shakes the dust from off his feet 
And shambles down the dirty street— 
The last man in the town, they said, 
Who’d shot a hundred Yankees dead. 


At every door he looks inside 

Where pansies bloom and violets hide; 
Some little boys offer him a cheer, 
And only the town-dog seems to leer. 


What does he seek with watery eyes? 
A face or two, perhaps, or lies 

That tell him Genevieve is there, 
Behind the trellis, just as fair. 


I cannot say he walks in vain, 

Nor back of his leather-lips is pain— 
Only no bottle yields its cork 

And skyscrapers tower in far New York. 


ALLEN Tata 
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A DEAD ROMANTICIST 


W ITH reasonable men he had no quarrel, 
Nor would engage their saucy rapiers. 
He copied old Diogenes in his barrel, 
And cried, “The sun!” oh, reverend little sirs. 


He had remarked that two and two make four, 
Learned theorems about hypotenuses, 

But by such matters he could not set much store 
As pointing ways to scotch a life’s abuses. 


But he has seen a road by healing waters 
Hushed into wintry slate against the sand, 

And spoken there with the wind’s elfin daughters 
And mingled in their dusty saraband. 


He has known winds that blow from blossomy closes, 
Rich with the fruity smell of summer-tide, 

And kissed warm faery lips. . . . Now he reposes, 
While we are not quite certain he has died. 


DONALD DAVIDSON 
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POETS HAVE CHANTED MORTALITY 


T had better been hidden 
But the Poets inform: 
We are chattel and liege 
Of an undying Worm. 


Were you, Will, disheartened, 
When all Stratford’s gentry 

Left their Queen and took service 
In his low-lying country? 


How many white cities 
Aud grey fleets on the storm 
Have proud-builded, hard-battled, 
For this undying Worm? 


Was a sweet chaste lady 
Would none of her lover. 
Nay, here comes the Lewd One, 

Creeps under her cover! 


Have ye said there’s no deathless 
Of face, fashion, form, 
Forgetting to honor 
The extent of the Worm? 


O ve laughers and light-lipped, 
Ye faithless, infirm, 

I can tell you who’s constant, 
’Tis the Eminent Worm. 


Ye shall trip on no limits, 
Neither time ve vour term, 
In the realms of His Absolute 

Highness the Worm. 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM 
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SEVEN FLOWER QUEEN 


HIs Perfect Jewess played her harp 
Throughout the gilded ages. 
Her palaces have gleamed with fame 
And many learned sages. 


Her robes are crimson and her feet 
Are bound in silver sandals 

And in a teak sedan she rests, 
Teak, with ivory handles. 


Her harp is stroked with measured care, 
Her music is of swallows— 

And when she lulls a melody, 
All Nature, singing, follows. 


A musky flow of spiced scents 
From her black hair is streaming 

And scattered vials of essences 
Start all her maidens dreaming. 


Wine, from her hands, so princes say, 
Is sweeter than wild flowers, 

And meats and pastries, eat with her, 
Are more than Sultans’ dowers. 


Her hair is fine as gossamer, 
Her waist is thin—a finger’s length, 
Her breasts are softly pendulous, 


Her neck is moulded pliant strength. 


The Perfect Jewess played her harp 
Through all the gilded ages 

And mystery surrounds her name 
On many bloody pages. 


MERRILL Moorp 
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PORTRAIT 


HE was an old man with something of wrinkled wisdom in 
his eyes, 

And hope habitually written on the broad high brow he had: 

He might have been Haroun al Raschid, Caliph of old Bagdad, 

But his unknowing mother gave him air warmed by far other 
skies. 

And still he could have been one handed down to us in fame, 

For it flowed and was imposing, and carefully parted, that 
milk-white beard, 

And his great gnarled hands joined themselves to a knotty 
frame: 

O, he should have been a Druid chanting crooked runes and 
weird. 

He could have been Herodotus or Plato, or Pericles, or even 
Homer, 

For he was venerable enough to pass for any sage 

Whose eyes forever sought the blue horizon, like Ulysses, the 
roamer, 

Or one of the elder statesmen in some august, forgotten age. 

One, looking at him, thought he saw a Doge of Venice with 
his ring, 

Coming in purple robes and jewels to that proud marriage with 
the sea, 

And the men in the narrow street said they saw not anything 

But a bent and rheumy codger with a white goatee. 

And they were right; the busy world was right as it always is, 

For he was hardly ancient enough to have been someone noble, 
I suppose, 

As he pegged away in his dusty cobblers shop, and blew a noble 
nose. 

Only once in a while he’d lean against the jamb, lifting that 
solemn phiz, 

And talk to one more ancient, illogically, about the weather, 

And patiently sigh and shrug, thinking, no doubt, about the 
price of leather. 

So the neighbors agreed his was a most unremarkable daily 
plan, 

Though I, humbly passing, was wondering, and thought they 
were perhaps mistaken 

About this ancient boy that kept the earth from the fugitive 
feet of man, 

With his noble nose, and his solemn beard, and a thirst no 
water could slaken. 

ALEC B. STEvENSON. 
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TO A. DEAD LADY 


HE is dead! 
The lovely lady lies 
Upon her bed; 
The alabaster brow 
Is whiter now 
Than when I fed 
Upon her eyes, her sighs, 
And words unsaid. 
The breath is flown! 
That fragrance 
Which did make mine own 
A suspiration of an inner moan. 
She lies at rest. 
The laws that made her 
Now have stilled the breast 
That was so lawless 
In love’s lone behest. 
She lies so slim 
Upon the bed that was to him 
A chariot for the cherubim. 
O where the moan? 
Where is the tone 
That Helicon did raise 
To match mine own? 
Too much is said— 
The lovely lady dies— 
I bow my head. 


Sipnsy Mrtrron HirscH 
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FIAT 


W HAT will the good God say to such 
As have done little, suffered much, 

Found nothing, sought far, 

Rolled worlds within their brains, 

Squeezed hearts; in their pains 

Withered rivers under a shrunken sky 

For a drop of blood to lave them by? 

What will he say? Will he answer why? 


Perhaps they are damned as they scratch with their stumps 
Of fingers on the brass-bound door, 

Or stalk at urge, with their famished rumps, 

With cracked feet on the gaunt shore. 

Let them be; they can have no intercession ; 

Useless to treat with such as these 

Who stumble so, a fool’s confession, 

Not upright as gods but on broken knees. 


From a dirty house at any rate 
Their eyes look up to Heaven’s Gate. 
They think it clean, they think it well 
That yonder is a slighter hell. 
They’ve found nothing, sought far, 
Sucked at the teats of a withered sky 
This meager milk, this logic dry— 
Perhaps no answer, perhaps no why. 


STANLEY JOHNSON 
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CENSORED 


[NTO a crock of gold he’d set some weeds, 
Behold swart devils in the sunniest weather; 
He would lump the saint and courtesan together, 

Most miserably jangling all the creeds. 


The prurient multitude heard he was mad, 

Yet nosed his books for some pornography. 

The censors doubted his virginity, 

And secretly conned the works that they forbade. 


Reporters found this dangerous oddity 

In rusty pantaloons, mowing the green, 

And wondered how so dull a wretch could have seen 
A naked Venus disturbing an alien sea. 


He watched their backs receding down the street, 
Raked up the grass, and suddenly had a vision 

Of how Venus, bathing, saw with amused derision 
Behind the bushes peeping satyrs’ feet. 


DonaLp DaviDSON 
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ELEGY FOR EUGENESIS 


Y OUR death, dear Lady, was quite cold 

For all the brave tears and ultimate spasm. 
So civilized were your thin hands, I marvel 
They too, like jellyfishes, came from protoplasm. 


O ineffable cheeks of rhododendron bloom, 

It cannot be you’ve withered so mortally! 

Your husband is heartbroken—he said so, 
Winking at his cocktail, talking dollars carefully. 


Dear Lady, it is revealed that you were twenty-six 
And died giving us an homunculus with bald head: 
May your black hair darken even the dark Styx, | 
May your soul have no tears, forgetful of protoplasm. 


We buried you in the unremissive ground. 

I went home. Somewhere I heard the clang of a hearse. 
You are very far away, dear Lady— 

As I light this cigarette—and under an inscrutable curse. 


AULEN TaTs 
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ROUNDHEAD AND CAVALIER 


LD NOLL looked down from the wall, and spoke to me: 
“Foul papish ways your time takes on, Grandson. 
Yourself is froward and stiff-necked, but charity 
Is in you and your years are few. Let run 
All who would read: The Beast, his sign is on 
Your Sodom, and royal Tyrian scarlet decks 
The harlotry of all your Babylon. 
Get you a rod and bend their necks, 
And bow their knees or flay their backs.” 


But I looked up at Noll, and yawned and rose. 
“Grandpa,” I said, 
“The mountain is that molehill on your nose.” 
His wart went red. 


WILLIAM YANDEILL ELLiorr 
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FALL OF LEAF 


W iT 2 rocking and guffawing, 
Winter set his wind to blowing. 
Oaken leaves of pale or brown, 
Hickory leaves of sere, 
Leaves of ash that tumbled down, 
Weary, weary were. 


Farthest from the living green 
Was the sumac’s blood-red scene. 
But pale or red. the leaves were failing, 
His dear hearts and hers; 
Dick and Dorothy were quailing, 
Summer foresters. 


“Dorothy, the year’s played out, 
Her green young armies all in rout. 
Some are pale and some are bleeding, 
Green the summer long; 
Hear the rattle-throats a-pleading 
With a foe to strong.” 


“Dick, the play is done for them, 
Such is leaf that grows on stem. 
And leaves and lovers have in common 
That the leaves are dry and blown, 
And the husk of man and woman 
Withers on the bone.” 


“Dorothy, we grow no younger, 
Need we play it any longer? 
Methinks eastward is a gate 
Rusted, and a slim white spire; 
Tell them you come cold and late 
To help them tend their fire.” 


“Dick, those are the Holy Rood 
And sweet Saint Margaret’s sisterhood. 
Tearful are the maids, nor many, 
Narrow is the bed; 
They must open not to any 
Woodwife wrapped in red.” 
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“Dorothy, then westward come 
Where the night-bells promise home. 
For the arduous dome is black 
But the gate is golden; 
They will joy to have us back, 
Loyal and beholden.” 


“Dick, they tend Saint Gregory’s tomb, 
Strictest monks in Christendom. 
Tenants of a godly house, 
Of cleanly gear and hallowed, 
They will think but little use 
Of woodman stained and yellowed.” 


“Dorothy, then will you tell 
The way that goes from Lovers’ Hell? 
All the potent charms are said, 
We that clasp are cold and wearied ; 
Heartless lovers are as dead 
That walk the earth unburied.” 


“Dick, they found the ending good, 
The Babes who ventured in the wood. 
So tell the leaves that die and fall, 
As we lie a-shiver, 
Stop and stitch us one close pall 
To hide us deep forever.” 


JOHN Crowe RANSOM 
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NON OMNIS MORIAR 


| ASK you: Has the Singer sung 
The drear quintessence of the Song? 
John Ford knew more than I of death, 
John Ford to death has passed along. 


I ask you: Has the Singer said 
Wherefore his greatness is not dust? 
Marlowe went muttering to death 
When he had done with song and lust. 


And so I speak no other word, 
Nor ask where go the jaunty throng, 
For laughter frames the lips of death— 
Death frames the Singer and the Song. 


ALLEN Tats 
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EDITORIAL 


THE YEARLING FUGITIVE LOOKS BACK with some 
pride and not a little amazement upon its initial twelve months. 
A genial critic noted our first adventuring, “wandering in the 
Sahara of the Bozart,” while we now with surprise and glee 
gloat over many a sudden oasis. Having, at the outset, we 
thought, doleful knowledge of our Sahara, and as sole resource 
2a vehement love for the poetic endeavor, we have come thus 
far with increased ardor, and with joyfully diminished con- 
fidence in our preconceived geopraphy of those who love the 
pursuit of beauty. And in this latter we acknowledge already 
an audience which will make up in extent what it may lack in 
numbers. It has been mor? than gratifying to receive our 
modest dollar from Canada, California, London and Berlin, as 
well as from those who, from reasons of proximity or friend- 
ship, may reasonably be expected to lend us their attention. 


BEING THUS RASHLY EMBOLDENED we set out to- 
wards the second year with the intention of establishing a bi- 
monthly schedule of publication, though in this we must de- 


pend on the good-will of subscribers, who are our only source 
of revenue. 


VISITORS COME AMONG US in this issue. We are 
moved by the brotherly spirit which has brought to our pages 


the work of these men alreacv of much note and masterly per- 
formance. 


Witter Bynner, writing from New Mexico, sends lines of 
accustomed excellence about Carl Sandburg and to a novelist, 
name unknown; David Morton, who claims former residence in 
the citv of The Fugitive, adds a mellow sonnet; while from 
Mississippi we have the sure and delicate lines of William A. 
Percy. And then Robert Graves, whose “On English Poetry” 
has received lively comment in these and many other columns, 
follows good theory with better practice. And these, with the 
Fugitives themselves, start here the last caravan of the year. 


NEW FUGITIVES NOW APPEAR in the tribe. To the 
staff of editors have been added Ridlev Wills and Jesse Elw 
Wills, men, we believe, of parts and discernment. This acquisi- 
tion implies no change other than the stimulus of new blood 
which we already pleasurably experience, 


—A. B. 8. 
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WHOSE OX 


HE purpose of The Fugitive is obviously independent 
creation, so far as that is possible to any individual or 
group. But the Editors realize that they cannot follow 

an immaculate way through the many complexes of influence, 
past and present. We are told that we evince a uniformity of 
outlook, of tone; that we have the earmarks of a School. This, 
certainly, is not for us to decide. Still, we own to interesting 
variations of the type. We visit the contemporary Circus, and 
a good deal of genial schismatism arises. One or two seek the 
Big Tent; another, the Boa Constrictor; and yet another is 
fascinated with the performance of a Side-show, and so on. 
Yes, we are experimentalists, but perhaps not too bold. Whom 
and what shall our souls believe? 


It is agreed, we assume, that the aesthetic problem con- 
fronting the poet.is eminently practical—versification, diction, 
composition, in a word, mechanics being the elusive enemy to 
capture and subdue. The poet’s individuality, his peculiar 
way of viewing the world, his “genius,” informs the poem, al- 
though neither he nor any one else can explain the ens realis- 
simum of that genius. And it is pretty well decided beforehand 
that his finished product must represent some phase of life as 
ordinarily perceived, and that he must look for his effects in 
new combinations of images representing only the constituted 
material world. It is possible that this notion, unlike the ques- 
tion of technique, is somewhat gratuitous and inadequate; and 
I believe that the unique virtue of the contemporary revolt is its 
break, in a positive direction, with the tyranny of representa- 
tion. 


Mr. Clive Bell has ably shown that Modern Art has to its 
credit worthwhile things quite outside the untoward perver- 
sion of seeing life whole. It is patent, for instance, that the 
art of Duncan Grant and of Picasso has no objective validity 
and represents nothing; but perhaps the world as it is doesn’t 
afford accurate correlatives of all the emotional complexes and 
attitudes; and so the painter and, it may be, the poet are 
justified in not only re-arranging (witness entire English 
Tfadition) but remaking, remoulding, in a subjective order, 
the stuff they must necessarily work with—the material world. 
It is inevitable that there should be excesses, that the logical 
conseo ences of such a theory should lead many into an arid 
and fantastic subjectivism remote from the forms in which life 
presents itself to us. But surely the one extreme is not more 
undesirable than the other, I do not mean that representation 
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precludes aristic (honest) interpretation—that would be an 
indefensible bigotry: it is simply often the converse. I don’t 
commit myself to a preference for either genre, only recogniz- 
ing the unquestionable merits of both. 


The problem of representation is of equal concern to the 
poet, for his solution of it will largely determine his diction 
and, especially, his prosody. Concede the banality that form 
and content are one, and it is then clear that the apparently 
inexplicable framework of T. 8S. Eliot’s “The Waste Land” is 
inevitable and final; for to imagine that poem in another 
music would be very much like thinking of The Iliad as written 
in a sequence, say, of triolets or cinquains. I think for all 
time—so important is The Waste Land—Mr. Eliot has demon. 
strated the necessity, in special cases, of an aberrant versifica- 
tion, for doubtless none assails the authenticity of his imper- 
sonal and increasingly abstract art, though some may not care 
for it. Mr. Robert Bridges continues the discussion of speech- 
rhythms and minutiae, but somehow the concrete achievement 
invalidates that sort of thing. To try to eliminate unconven- 
tional forms from poetry with dialectic is a worthy parallel 
of the conclusive proof of the impossibility of the aeroplane so 
nicely advanced by the Cambridge mathematicians years ago; 
such abstract criticism has the unvenial weakness of ignoring 
reality, holding only for the logical order. I agree clamantly 
that most of the current unconventional verse—unconventiona) 
in imagery and significance as well as in versification—is 
mediocre, but the commonplace is hardly restricted to the one 
variety or the other. It is a question, rather, of Whose Ox. 


Perhaps T. 8. Eliot has already pointed the way for this 
and the next generation, as Mr. Seldes says. But there are and 
will be many still faithful to the older, if not more authentic, 
tradition; for the old modes are not vet sapped. However, the 
Moderns have adequately arrived, and their claim is by no 
means specious. The Fugitive doesn’t attempt arbitration ; it 
is humble; besides, it has other fish to fry. But which tradi- 
tion can the American honestly accept? A fair, if stale ques- 
tion. We bow ourselves out, observing that to be young is 
very heaven!—A. T. 
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A CERTAIN MAN 


HIS man built a great house, 


Appointing it throughout with precious stones; 


Candles ever burning he placed there 
And he had two thrones. 


One for himself, for he deserved somewhat, 
And one prepared against the day 

Lord Jesus turned from others’ doors 
Would come that way. 


Years turned old ivory to yellowed bones, 
Wearing caresses of his eagerness ; 

And graceless days acquainted him 
With emptiness. 


Undoubtedly he prayed and was low, 
Was ready and no one came; 

He spent his restless days repeating 
Christ Jesus’ name. 


He collapsed one day on his own throne, 
Shrunken, caseless, unfit, denied, 

But the light of precious stones went out 
When this man died. 


STANLEY JOHNSON 
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PRIE-DIEU 


OF what sins have you made coufession here, 
Ardent Cecile? Not passion’s intimacy, 

Or tangles of desire that mutineer 

A bold way through your maiden ecstasy. 

Those are not blamed . . the penance not severe! 


Pray rather, with cool-lidded conscious eyes 

For warm juvescence of those ichored limbs, 

For laughter checked by no repentant cries, 

For lips unstained by pattering of hymns. 

Men’s glances have embraced you. They are wise. 


They have seen you, cumbent by the ruddy fire, 
Lending your curves to cushioned wantonness, 
Or leaping to the stroke of an earthy lyre 
Twanged in the joy of throbbing noon’s excess 
And cried no pause for love. You, they require. 


Of what sins have you made confession here, 
Ardent Cecile? The wood receives your knees; 

The organ stirs your prayer. Now you revere 

The God that made you beautiful among these, 
The gnarled and ugly. Your book receives no tear. 


DonaLp Davrmpson 
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ON THE POET’S BIRTH 


A PAGE, a huntsman and a priest of God 
Her lovers, met in jealous contrariety 
Equally claiming the sole parenthood 
Of him the perfect crown of their variety. 
Then, whom to admit, herself she could not tell: 
That always was her fate, she loved too well. 


“But many-fathered little one,” she said, 
“Whether of high or low, of smooth or rough, 

Here is your mother whom you brought to bed; 
Acknowledge only me; be this enough; 

For such as worship after shall be told 

A white dove sired you or a rain of gold.” 


RoBert GRAVES 
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YOUNGEST DAUGHTER 


W HO will wed the old dam’s youngest daughter? 
Not the sailor, filled with ale, 
Who moored his expected boat to a stake in the water 
And heave-ho, unto her halls went mating, 
But was seduced of her ill-bred lady-in-waiting, 
Round of bosom, and not so pale. 


Nor the burgher’s shiny boots and vest, 
His considered views on marriage; 

With her tidy scullery maid was he impressed, 

Who kept that house from depreciation and dirt, 

And (blushing for the wretched state of his undershirt) 
He asked her home in his carriage. 


Nor the grim shanks of the scholar antiquary 
Who was her last resort; 

When her mother fetched her into the great library 

They found him compromised with a musty tome, 

Wherein (he claimed) his Truelove had her home 
And gave him sweet disport. 


Heart’s Desire (so her mother named her) never will wed. 
Fairest (she swore) in her time; 
For “Revenge on these!” the passionate carline said, 
“Henceforth the tightest nunnery be thy tomb, 
Thy face a fever shall burn in every head, 
Thy walls incessant man shall come 
And claw, but may not climb!” 


JOHN CrowE RANSOM 
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LEAVE SOME APPLES 


TO A NOVELIST 


RING your quick blood to bear 
On greater ways, why not, 
Than on this greedy care 
To catch and be caught? . 


Lust is a lovely thing if taken 
As fruit from a wayside tree; 

But why should an apple-bough be shake:. 
Too much? Let it be. 


Apples are fallen on the ground; 
Even leaves are gone. | 
Which are the fruits you would have found? 
Be done. 


Your greed is with the hand and eye. . 
Hungry? Eat your fill. 

But leave some apples, and go by 
And climb a hill. 


Wittzr ByYNNER 
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REACTIONS ON THE OCTOBER FUGITIVE 


AM tired of being bitter. 
I am weary of the disillusionists, 
And of those who tell with uncommon zest that corpses stink— 
As a joke on the Christians. 
It is too poor a jest. 
I do not care to be reminded. 


[ have no claims on heaven— 

A tardy lesson of the teens, 

Learned on dissecting the brain of a frog; 
Endearing the mystery of evening shadows, 
Sanctifying the moonlight’s gauze of illusion. . . . 
Convincing me of the sinister sterility of irreverence. 


WILLIAM FRIZRSON 
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RONDEAU FOR AUTUMN 


HERE is no dying if the autumn fade. 
\E When twigs, gray, black and brown through all the glade 
Loose their slow-sailing weight of sapless leaves, 
Think you that one of next year’s tendrils grieves? 
| Or that less green will glow the April shade? 
isk 
They yelled their triumph when the cross was made; 
The soldiers jeered, and all the leal men prayed. 
Strange sermons spake He, racked between two thieves: 
“There is no dying!” 


Now momently is autumn’s tally paid. 
Drifting the hills, red leaf on yellow laid. 
Oh, death grows beautiful when death deceives! 
Whose withered husk unto the new bud cleaves. 
My merry gentlemen, are you afraid 
nk There is no dying? 


ALec Brock STEVENSON 
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PRESENCE 


O NE had been ill and in his time of illness, 
One who was gone now many, many days, 

Was with him in a dim and ghostly stillness, 
Was with him in her beautiful, grave ways. 

They brought him water . . . cool, sweet cups of healing .. 
And that was she in comfort and disguise, 

And so, through all their mercies there was stealing 
A tenderer mercy, watchful-eyed and wise. 


They could not know, who had no way of knowing, 
That one behind the darkness and the light, 
Bided always their coming and their going, 
And kept with them the watches of the night. . . . 
That dear, cool hands grown piteous and dim, 
Guided their hands and blest and tended him. 


Davip Morton 
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REDIVIVUS 


"THIN lips can make a music, 
Hateful eyes can see, 
Crooked limbs go dancing 
To a strange melody. 


The probing knife of madness 
Can start a dullard brain. 

Cold cheeks can feel kisses 
And warm with tears again. 


The sluggard mind of clowns 
Can crack with ecstasy. 

Rootbound oaks toss limbs 
If winds come fervently. 


Then let my skeleton soul 


Writhe upward from the loam, 


Drink red morning again 
And look gently home. 


DonaLp Davipson 
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“THE GREAT IRON CAT” | 


TO CARL SANDBURG t 


G RAY and sinewy and soft, 
Purring in the family loft, 
Prowling on accustomed feet, 
Counting the semi-friendly street, 
‘joof, but at home wherever men be 
In town or on the prairie, 
Tender-toeing round a child, 
Tigered with moonlight in the wild, 
Mysterious and more than that, 
Sandburg comes, the iron cat— 
Attie. cellar, alley, plain, 

4 hunter, hunting poems again. 


There ave mice in the wind, there are little gray mice in the 
wind, 


He too has wings. 

There are tishanice in the undertow, 

Ile too has fins. 

here are whale-nice on the horizontal rim, 

He is at home in any element: 

We cau disenise himself by spouting and not seem a cat— 
Till he have caught the whale-mouse, bouted with it, 

Let it get away from him and mauled it back again. 
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We couple freight cars, we carve medallions, 

We set our hearts in reaping machines, in cameos, 

In horses, in the sun: 

All these are mice for him to catch, 

If we would listen to his silences. 

But we see his shadow and mistake it for a haymow 

Or a ton of brick; 

We feel his breath and believe it soft coal or a breath from the 
stockyards 

Or from a watering-cart ; 

We hear, in his teeth, an automobile horn 

Or the scrape of a soap-box or the squeak of boots— 

When all the time he is a cat, catching poems. 


What are the kernels of all these books on our shelves? 

What seeds are in all these reaching areas? 

How high are our cliffs and how deep our canyons— 

The higher the fewer? Is that it? 

What. are these houses we inhabit, what are these spires we 
build? | 

What goods are on all these trucks and trains? 

What speed in all these wheels? 

What do our motions mean beyond meat and drink? 

Why is a mouse when it spins? 

Look into the eyes of the cat! 


WitTrer BYNNER 
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A VALENTINE 


HE hunter to the husbandman 
Pays tribute since our love began, 

And to love-loyalty dedicates 
The phantom kills he meditates. 
let me embrace, embracing you, 
Beauty of other shape and hue, 
Odd glinting graces of which none 
Shone more than candle to your sun; 
Your well-kissed hand was beckoning me 
In unfamiliar imagery. 
Smile your forgiveness: each bright ghost 
Dives in love’s glory and is lost 
Yielding your comprehensive pride 
A homage, even to suicide. 


RospertT GRAvESs 
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I GLOAT 


| AM more cruel to you than the Sun 
Who woos you with his smiling for a day, 
Aud leaves you when that little time is done. 
Mavbe his will is not to go away. 


But I? I make you call me from your heart. 
I play an ordered game, and, having won, 
By my own will and reason I depart. 
I am more cruel to you than the Sun. 


RIDLEY WILLS 
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AUTUMN NOON RAIN 


SMELL rain 
Like newly shot powder. 
The rain is falling louder. 


| smell rain 
Ad a steamboat’s whistle, 
The color of the metal in the crown of a thistle. 


I smell rain on the under side of leaves, 
Beating down the green sheaves. 

I smell the rain 

On red. singing bricks 

And thirsty sticks. 

On dirty windows dim rain beats 

Pale. parched bills eall and a scabby tug bleats. 
I smell rain on the gas-house coke 

And a freight train’s shriek in withered smoke. 
Rain on granite, Where it sinks in. 

Rain en ceol tlesh ard muddy fingers. 

The rain has silver plated the tin roofs 

Atel turned the cement skies to dappled agate. 


[ smell rain 
Raining on the sea. 
Tlis is mystery. 


Megrerrt Moore 
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TWO AT TEA 


OU haven’t in a long time sung a song to me 
Nor run your pretty fingers through my hair, 
In and out, weaving what? Woman only Knows. 
But they play a fine tune on this old dull brain— 
We’re quite above emotion, and so the evening goes. 


Just an evening at tea, and | find myself thinking 

[t is well to lig prone once in a long while 

To fancy I am humble, in a lover’s low mood; 

But the pulse in my head is like that in your blood— 
We’re neither of us temnpted, and so the evening goes. 


What if I should kiss vou? Could I know again 

That lips were roses or that blood was wine? 

I’ve explored you with the logic of lips and of eyes; 

I've plucked out your mystery and there the matter stands 
Till you begin to scratch my head with disturbing hands. 


What if I should love you—for three hours, say, 

And build quietly in this simple frame of my hands 

A vague goddess of vour forehead, lips, yes, eves and nose? 
Paint Heaven, I mean ———dear, after all, 

Would it be worth while before the evening goes? 


Are these hairs harpstrings beneath your playing? 

And is that a low song and not my sknll’s drumming? 
And are those lights that swing heavenly, just chandeliers? 
Alas, it would seem, dear, so far as this world understands, 


You merely sit and scratch my head with quite wonderful 
hands. 


STANLEY JOHNSON 
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NUPTIALS 
To J.C. R. 


“She is a public deity; 
And were’t not very odd 
She should dispose herself to be 
A petty household god.” 
ORINDA 


HEN noon-time comes the whistle blows. 
Down the straight street in jagged rows 

The multitudinous workmen shamble 
Past Mike’s saloon through swarming flies 
To the weedy lot where they may gamble 
With crooked dice and gorge stale pies. 
It is the hour when stink and sweat 
Subside to let the flesh forget 
Affinity for brick and lathe, 
The cold necessity to bathe— 
And certain things one would forget. 


The bones rattle, the nickels jingle, 
Nuts and Sevens alternate, 

A pair of shoes balance fate, 

And Brady’s tongue and fingers tingle. 
Let shoes be lost or shoes be won 

This night shall be a night of fun: , 
Two dollars now prognosticate 

An image supine and elate 

For Jenny sweet will keep the date 
Early or late. 


The clock has struck a dismal clack. 
They tread the same well-trodden track, 
A hunger flashing in the eye 

Which jutting bellies would belie. 

A song is loosed, a fleck of jazz 

I am the captain of my soul 

I will climb a greasy pole 

When six o’clock turns round again 
And street lamps light the Dark Siren, 
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Along the muddy river’s rocky brink 

A troop of titans trudges in the dusk, 

No stench rises of hyacinth and musk 

Nor any pillars of the Athenians, 

The dusk trails farther down the wharf 

O darkness of impenetrable might! 

The clink of empty dinner pails, the thud 
Of feet, chatter of teeth, fetid eyes: 

I have lived many years and many lies 

But not before, on the dull stroke of seven, 
Have I heard whispers on the rickety stair 
And rain upon the cracked window-pane, 
Suddenly had visions of beautiful dead hair. 
Eight nine ten eleven, 

The arc of justice is the twist of truth 
Achilles nine times dragged in the mud 
Wearing my new amethystine ring 
Mumbling phrases from the book of Ruth 
Down the straight street in luminous quest of truth 
I go to hear the ladies laugh and sing. 
Jenny opens the door and grins serenely, 
Laughs like a sparrow, chirps, recedes, is queenly. 


The whistle blows for five o’clock. 

He rubs an eye, pulls on a sock, 

Observes his bride still in bed, 

Wonders: Now is she in bed dead? 

She went to bed after I went to bed. 

The dawn sifts through the casement, foggy, 
Lips are dank and eyes are soggy, 

But leaps into his overall, 

Puts on his hat, goes down the hall. 


Buzzards float upon the sky 
Shrilling a metaphysic cry, 
Machines hum, midgets play, 
Another corpse is hauled away 
Hauled away 


ALLEN TaTs 
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CALVARY 


[1P eyes yielded yesternight to mine, 

Dark, fireless eyes, reflecting mystery. 
Tawdry as tinsel, cowered old-cherished passion ; 
Proud exploits, once to smirk of, fluttered—were supine. 
I who had sought Life to laugh at what might happen, 
To take notes on the vielding and jeer at the mis-shapen; 
I who had explored Life. childlike and curious, 
Shot to a man at once! Ah, T was furious 
That I—I—Inmmortal J—should love in this fashion! 


And IT saw a funny thing—a hint of black art: 
I saw my mind exchange shapes with my heart. 


Ripitzgy WI tis 
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SAFE SECRETS 


| WILL carry terrible things to the grave with me: 
So much must never be told. 

My eyes will be ready for sleep and my heart for dust 
With all the secrets they hold. 

The piteous things alive in my memory 
Will be safe in that soundless dwelling: 

In the clean loam, in the dark where the dumb roots rust 
I can sleep without fear of telling. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER Percy 
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NEBRISMUS 


(Webster's: The custom of tearing fawne to pieces and of dancing draped in 
faton-skine, which formed a part of the orgiastic worship of Dionysus.) 


O MUSE that I might win thy gracious aid, 

In proper accents and in prudent numbers tell 
Of gentle maids enticed within Nebrismus spell! 
They tear the dappled fawn within the glade, 
The gentlest fawn that near the temple stayed. 


See! See lachus and his lissom spotted lynx! 
Avaunt, O mortal, fly this sacred rite! 

Appalling is the risk, appalling outraged might; 
The wrathful god his accurate anger sinks 

Until the broken mind no longer wails nor thinks. 


First drums a music in the magic glade, 

And startled eyes with troubled, fluttering lids, 
Distracted breasts beat as the rhythm bids; 

A wildering wine that fountains up from Hade 
To scourge the senses as the senses prayed. 


And highborn maids who should have mated kings, 
Thus in delightsome love with stripling princes blend, 

Lo in the rapture that doth this transcend 

Win all the wine that pain exquisite brings; 

The Jeap, the rush, the flight, and ah! the nameless wings! 


Th: Maenad, wildest as the ancients tell, 
Tra'.spierced by more than fateful lightning’s dart— 
[fer gentle bosom now unknows its heart, 

And wildest surgings wild within it swell 

Till heart and brain and bosom all rebel. 


Fler lovely eyes distracted by Cythonian art; 

Tier heaving, orbed breast, her neatest maiden zone 
“11 shameless now, she shrieks the stabbing tone 
That won the fluttering ecstasy to this dispart, 

Ah! weep all mothers and your wail now start! 
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The moan, the moan, that Helicon doth overtone! 

Now maddens till they tear their tender breasts, 

Their slender limbs now thrashing at the god’s behest— 
As storm-blown trees when limbs are wildest blown, 
And furious nature all her wrath has shown. 


Here one is smitten of a senseless tree, 

And clinging closely to its scarped bark; 

All torn the lovely milk-white virgin stark ; 
Her blood commingles with the fawn’s in glee, 
In glee unhallowed, and its remedy. 


Around the Leopard-leader swiftly some unwhorl, 
The leopard licks the eye-balls of the lamb; 
Whilst now in lambent, maiming dithyramb, 

He kisses to a Maenad from a famished girl; 

Now faster doth the rout of life unfurl. 


Now faster is the rhythm; life nor death 

Nor senseless stocks the piercing tone withstand ; 
All nature seems convulsive, frees its band 

And here for else-than-nature hungereth, 

And lewdly grimaceth its wouton breath. 


They fall exhausted in the orgy, utter spent, 

Their gasping bosoms seem to breathe a useless flame; 
But still the god relentless names another Name 

That scourges to a wilder, new intent, 

Until all mortal in the blaze is brent. 


Here erst a Timid lifts her frenzied knees 

Until her pretty mouth bleeds with the blow; 

Down falls the garment of the dainty doe; 

She drinks the agony unto its lees— 

Evoe! she shouts, Evoe! and seeks the god to please! 


And now like Pentheus who once overweened 

By unwise virtue and youth indiscreet, 

I gaze on snowy torse, on limbs, neat-ankled feet— 
On fair earth-swayers secretly unqueened, 

Whom lord and leopard mystically have preened. 
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And faint with fear, and faint with beauty all besprent, 
Nor can I flee nor stay, nor watch nor blind, 

My memory torn as they did tear the hind, 

With secret beauty’s secret ravishment, 

And all the lure the magic spell has lent. 


Yet still one dancer chains me with mine eyes; 
See, she the tall nymph, frenzied, most distrait: 
I, feeble mortal, poignant shamed to wait— 
How may I tear my coat, how curse my guise? 
Oh! where the wisdom to be made unwise! 


I watch the god with startled, angry eyes; 
How cruel be to innocents as these! 

He lifts his beam— it passes through the trees; 
Quick reads what in my heart I did devise. 
Indraws me for a trembling, terrored prize! 


Swift rose the rites, as famished, roaring flames, 
When tempest-tossed on pine-oiled, tindered trees. 
The shreiking nymphs, new-crazed, the mortal seize, 
To maddened eyes a fawn for sacred games— 
And thus I win all woundings and all maims. 


Dis holds me, Dis the torture, Dis the bane! 

We flutter here as wraiths, as flitting bats, 

Until a hero wounds the weaving-wyrd who plats 
And dooms anew to mortal joys and pains; 

The apron-coat misprised I did disdain. 


Learn, Mortal, from a Trembler here in Dis, 

“[ is better to be wretch and walk the earth, 

i'rink water in the sun, feign feeble mirth, 

‘han champion here within this mocking, fabled bliss— 
To help a brother-mortal most I miss! 


‘To cheer a patient plowman; woo a maid, 

To prop a weary ancient; bring a smile 

Unto my sharing helpmeet; and with harmless guile 
Bring laughter where the tear has heavy laid; 

This, this the joy, O warrior, and thou, maid! 


Sipnpy Mvrrron Hirnscw 
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STORY 


W ITH an iron key 
They let him in 

And he said 

Her’s is the lesser sin. 


Breasts that were living 

And eyes that were dead 
Were bought with metal discs, 
White, yellow, red. 


This to give 

And that to take 
But little more 

For good god’s sake. 


And the lock clicked sharp 
Where they had been 

As he went out 

From the greater sin. 


Murritt Moors 
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THESE DEATHY LEAVES 


T HOUGH the grey year scatter these deathy leaves, 
Black and blood-red, upon the withered grass, 
And the frail swallow fly South and weary bees 
Hush their dull music, | think not all shall pass. 


I think that in the swift white mind’s brain 
Neurons flash images of a world 

Undead and deathless, burgeoning again. 
I think that Spring will come this way, unfurled. 


I shall not ask what answer will be given 


To proud questionings, raised when men are lonely 
In cold house, nor shall [ now be shriven: 


The Spring | seek is in a new face only. 


A shrunken leaf settles: comes a face 
With a quick sculpture of a fresh grace. 


ALLEN TATE 
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ARABIAN NIGHT 


To S. M. H. 


LACK s)irits in dumb dreams 
Troubled and wearied me 
And told me only the wizard 
Could make me free. 


To the wize rd in his tower 
So went I in the moon month 
And the tire that I went 
Was the eleventh. 


In his tower dark 

Over the secret plain 

He read Hamite magic 
And forged death’s chain. 


Late in night | 
Before the day was born 

I went to him and asked him 
Whether to laugh or mourn. 


With a mummy’s dry bone 

In the dust he sketched a line. 
That was life, he said. 

It could be mine. 


The wizard’s owl] flapped a wing. 
The wizard's newt blinked an eye. 
The wizard’s crystal sphere turned 
And him I bade good-by. 


MERRILL Moore 
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IN PROCESS OF A NOBLE ALLIANCE 


REDUCE this lady unto marble quickly, 
Ray her beauty on a glassy plate, 

Rhyme her youth as fast as the granite: 

Take her where she trembles, and do not wait, 
For now in funeral white they lead her 

And crown her Queen of the House of No Love. 
A dirge then for her beauty, Musicians! 

Ye harping the springe that catches the dove. 


JOHN Crowe Ransom 
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POSTSCRIPT OF A POOR SCHOLAR 


[* this old house the quivering dreams unroll 

No more their secret lusters from the scroll, 
And no more scrolls are hid. But where is laughter? 
Where is the psaltery? Where is the guerdoned soul? 
Have they withered too, against a dirty rafter? 


I have a troth with the channering guest within; 
Karly and late I tell my mountance of sin, 

And turn each sombre page in the brass-bound missal, 
Yet I dream of naught but a bow] of wine and the Inn, 
And lads crying out against the clock’s dismissal. 


Now chimes peal ine only a senseless fleeting— 

Hour upon hour and day upon day repeating, 

Till they whittle me down to the final thoughtless bone. 
I must bow at last—but I have read well this cheating! 
Where are the lips? Where have the voices gone? 


DonaLp DaviIpson 
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HE WHO LOVED BEAUTY 


“T have not seen one acho loves virtue as he loves 
beauty.”—Con fucius. 


t 


D OLOROUS, here he made his stand 

Like those who are beaten, 
Behind, the mountains, and in front, the sea, 
To the west a rock by the brown river eaten. 
Here beauty went along the strand 
Smashing green waves against the white sand. 


“Beyond the rock there, that’s his thatch.” 

So spoke up a neighbor. 

“And you'll be finding leather string on latch 
And him inside, at peace from labor.” 


So he was run in, the fox to his earth, 

He the old reaver, warm by his hearth, 

But where was the booty, the gems and doubloons 
Filched from fat merchants by tropical moons? 
He, of all pirates prime hierophant, 

No swords, no silver, no silk of Levant? 

“Four things,” he answered, “of all things that are: 
A rock, a river, a tree and a star!” 

This is his wisdom? He welcomed me ill; 

T passed by the tree and strove up the hill. 

This is the saying of one wise as he? 

A river, a rock, a star and a tree? 


This is the place, the shrine of the sage, 

Who lived his last days with beauty for wage. 

Here’s where the tree was long ago humbled, 

And a space points us out where granite has crumbled. 
The river is empty, and a wind sweeps the stones ,; 
The stars are not whiter than freebooter’s bones. 


ALEC Brock STBVENSON 
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EDITORIAL 
NOW THAT MODERN POETS have pointed out from 
time to time that there is no God, that pessimism is the end 
of knowledge, that the world is so hopelessly pluralistic that 
one is frequently aware of itchings of the body and of aliment- 
ary sensations the while he endeavors to synthesize beauty, that 
sentiment is the naive reaction of morons to external stimulus, 
that truth in the relation of the sexes is lechery, that garbage 
heaps and dunghills are subject matter of poetry—and many 
other startling and, to them, seemingly highly original dis- 
coveries—is it not time for one who is neither poet nor 
modern to suggest again that these young poets have prepared 
for themselves a freedom which looks tragically like slavery, a 
courage which smacks of cowardice, and in their creedless night 
have committed themselves to a creed of spiritual anarchy? 
Is it not time for one, neither poet nor modern, to exclaim, 
“Methinks the gentlemen do protest too much!”?? Such a one, 
neither poet nor modern, might even finish his editorial on the 
matter thus: 
. From my window I could see 
A heap of garbage and a tree, 
Two dead rats decaying long, 
And a blue-bird filled with song. 


But when J hearkened to the -cry 
Of my sweet bird’s chatter, 
Knowing well that rats must die 
And thinking it no matter, 


Came one enamored of confusion, 
Alley-wise and logic-strong, 

Said I’d merely an illusion 

Of a tree, a bird, a song. 


He clipped my tree’s resplendent herbage 

And sat to view the fragrant garbage— 

When, riding on the wind, a leaven, 

Came three bird-notes out of heaven. 
—————— 


TURNING NOW to something of importance—the editors 
would appreciate receiving copies of the first issue of THE 
FUGITIVE (April, 1922), which was exhausted before we 
anticipated our subsequent need of complete volumes. If you 
have no further use for your old copy, will you not send it in 
to us? 


8. J, 
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MARY McDONALD 


MARY McDONALD, I met you in the atreet 
When you were tired and your head was ailin’, 
Yet you shot emerald perfume from your eyes, 
Hoarded from the forests of your ancient Balin. 


Mary McDonald, you giggled as you passed— 
I wondered what the boy with hairy chest 

Carved on the wall of his inexpensive spirit 
Memorial to your infinite unrest. 
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TANGENTIAL 
(For E. A. R. ) 


THE eyes of more than Tilbury Town, 
Seeing too much to trust their ears, 

Had watched him, with a ghostly frown, 
Walking among his ghostly peers. 

For years, they saw him dim, distraught, 
Torn by himself and various labors; 

But what they said or what they thought 
Could not be gathered from his neighbors. 


Yet there were some who told of strange 
Communions at incredible hours, 
In which, one heard, he would exchange 
Small talk with far from heavenly powers. 
Rumor, in dark and dubious tones, 
Had croaked, though no one would affirm it, 
He brewed new wine from old dried bones 
And sang queer ballads for a hermit. 


And others, still more circumspect, 
Controlled themselves with his control; 
Or if they chanced to recollect 
The vision of a fettered soul 
That burst its bonds and, unafraid, 
Struck out to save itself from drowning, 
Chose to consider it a shade 
And crossed themselves and muttered “Browning.” 


Meanwhile, the rest of us who stood 
Gnawing our fingers in confusion, 
Busied ourselves as best we could 
And hurried him to his seclusion. 
We could not stop to see him rise, 
We who could only see the prison, 
Heedless of unsuspected skies 
In which another star had risen. 


Louis UNTSRMBYEER 
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ICONOCLAST 


6 ars ugliness of matters set him raving; 
He could not bear the world’s rigidity. 
His fists upset the formulated god-heads, 
His finger punctured credoes vigorously. 


He quested errant in the astonished world, 
Arranging human idiocies in column. 

He wheeled them right and left; then with a frown 
He puffed them flat. The sinners all looked solemn. 


Disciples prophesied millenium. 
A thousand poets gurgled in the presses. 
Parliament proffered a military cross. 
Academicians pestered with addresses. 


And yet a shadow always goaded him, 

The thing he sought was neither here nor there. 
Behind his mystagogy something flamed, 

Elusive and incomparably fair. 


Mobs in a thousand cities stormed the shops 
To change their silver for his new edition. 
He glowered at a manuscript and gnawed 
A pencil, and loathed his personal condition. 


DonaLp Davipson 
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EPITAPH 


EAR Thou that comest after me 
In this old tale of numbers, 
Look calmly on a closed door 
And think no wonders. 


A cup of earth and a stirring rod 
In a strange land wrought me; 
Need of rest—or the peace of God ?— 
Bid for me and bought me. 


Spell no charm from the grey stone 
Nor symbols in a quiet grot; 

Go thy way and live thy life— 
Simple, is it not? 


STANLEY JOHNSON 
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WALKHAMPTON 


I. 


ROM the church tower 
For a mile around 
Bells in the evening 
Shed a gentle sound. 


Little folk, like maggots, 
Climb the high hill 

In the yellow sunset 
To work God’s will. 


II. 


The tall tower, swirled and plucked with waves of wind, 
Shakes out its crash of music in the air 

Impatiently, exultantly, 
A swimmer shaking water from his hair. 


ITI. 


The good folk stagger up the hill 
In broadcloth black of Sunday best, 
Gripping their hats, and blow, and turn 
Their dubious eyes upon the west. — 


Like flame above their heads, gust-flung, 
Gust-buffeted, flares out and swells 
Upon an evening wild with wind 
The clangour of the flying bells. 


L. A. G. Srrone 
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PHILOMELA 


ROCNE, Philomela, and Itylus, 
Your names are liquid, your improbable tale 
Is recited in the classic numbers of the nightingale. 
(Ah, but our numbers are less felicitous, 
It goes not liquidly for us.) 


Perehed on a Roman ilex and duly apostrophized 

The nightingale descanted unto Ovid; 

She has even appeared to the Teutons, the swilled and gravid; 
At Fontainebleau it may be the bird was gallicized ; 

Never was she baptized. 


To England came Philomela with her pain, 
Fleeing the hawk her husband. Querulous ghost, 
She wanders when he sits heavy on his roost, 
Utters herself in the original again, 

The untranslatable refrain. 


Not to these shores she came! this other Thrace, 
Environ barbarous to the royal Attic; 

How could her delicate dirge run democratic, 
Delivered in a cloudless boundless public place 
To a hypermuscular race? 
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I pernoctated with the Oxford students once, 

And in the quadrangles, in the cloisters, on the Cher, 
Precociously knocked at antique doors ajar, 
Fatuously touched the hems of the Hierophants, 

Sick of my dissonance. 


I went out to Bagley Wood, I climbed the hill, 
Even the moon had slanted off in a twinkling, 

I heard the sepulchral owl and a few bells tinkling, 
There was no more villainous day to unfulfill, 

The diuturnity was still. 


Up from the darkest wood where Philomela sat 
Her fairy numbers issued—what then ailed me? 
My ears called capacious but they failed me, 
Her classics registered a little flat! 

I rose, and venomously spat. 


Philomela, Philomela, lover of song, 

I have despaired if we may make us worthy, 
This bantering breed sophistical and earthy ; 

Unto more beautiful, persistently more young 
Thy fabulous provinces belong. 


JOHN Crows Ransom 
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THE LAST FRONTIER 


HAVING passed over the world, 
And seen three seas and two mountains, 
He came to the last frontier. 


On a hilltop 
There were two men making a hole in the sarth, 
And beside it, his own dead body lay. 


The thin man tugged at his beard 

And wondered if the grave was deep enough, 
The fat man sweated and toiled 

And longed for a glass of beer. 


Meanwhile his body lay there, 

In a shabby suit, on its bed of wet earth; 

And the clouds of evening, blown from beyond the world, 
Swung lightly over his face. 


But he waited until 

His old body was dropped and the earth shovelled deeply upon 
it, 

And the lean man put up a cross, 

While the fat man stumped away home. 


Then he went back from the last frontier | 

To the countries he had known years ago; 

To the seven hotels and the thirty-two deserts 
Without hope. 


JoHN Goutp FLEeTrcese 
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TEETH 


O music comes to sorrow like a thief, 
N No twitter of birds, as in Spring, for eucharist: 
Only the soft thrust of a falling leaf 
And in the mind the bloodless lips of Christ. 


You cannot feel the teeth of this pain 
Who gloat over the subtle movie queen, 
Howbeit your Lalage cut her throat in vain 
When she comes home, seeing what might have been. 


(The composite image of spangled death and fear 
Does not erase a chiselled arm—nor keep 

Alas one’s business friend from mixing beer 
Inextricably with his concept of female sheep.) 


My sorrow is the passing of a look 

From bending eyes that stiffened to a stare 
As I commented on some vellum book 

Or lipped a silver phrase about her hair. 


Attan Tats 
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GRANDGOUSIER 


RY bones, 
Dry brains, 
And priest to pray— 
Belly that groans 
Of its long thirst-pains, 
It is all that remains 
Of the Grandgousier. 


You fitted his muzzle, 
Bishop Bamboozle; 
Bishop Bamboozle, 
You voided his guzzle. 
You shall have crowns 
And angel’s gowns. 


Your delicate snout 
Had nigh snuffed out 

When the member observed ’em: 
Bitters and stout, 
And cider at spout, 

And the wenches that served ’em. 
Each spidery chink 

Was a freshet of drinkables, 
Clink—clink—clink 

Was a sound of unthinkables, 
Your clerical ear 
Crack-cracked to hear. 
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Get water, and ice it, 
And give him, you say? 
Lemon, and alice it, 
Sugar, and spice it, 
For Grandgousier? 


Weary is weary, 
Doctor O’Dreary, 

Says Grandgousier ; 
But it’s O to be beery, 
Mirth-mad-merry, 

And rolling away! 


Will you give him to guszle, 
Bishop Bamboozle, 

A sponge from a jar 

Of the rank vinegar? 


For to sip where he lies, 
Till he ups and dies— 
And this is his day— 
Till the pink puffed eyes 
See the old paradise 
Of the Grandgousier. 


JoHN Crows Ransom 
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THE EXPERIMENTOR 


| SEEK a red heart 

To hold in my hands; 
To fondle till it wears out, 
Or grip till it whitens. 


I want to mould it— 
Curiously whistling— 
Merely to model it 

To suit my futile fancy. 


I’d like to shade it, 

And see its colour-changes, 
And laugh through my nose 
While I’d give it grotesqueness. 


Of course I should leave it— 
Desert it forgetfully— 

When there were left of it 
Only dimensions; 
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Leave it for a craftaman 
With skill less than I have; 
A god-needful artisan, 
Keen-eyed for material, 


Who’d own simple honesty 
And weak, useful selflessness 
As philtre for the pale heart 
That gleamed in virginity. 


And though he would cloister it 
And mend it and cherish it 

And gorge it into wholesomeness 
To parade statuesquely, 


I should not envy him. 
All would be vague as Life, 
Save a fresh mindfulness 
Of pride for my artistry. 
Riwisy WILLs 
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CRO-MAGNON 


BY the glare of the guttering torch, 
Fixed to the walls of the cave, 
Fasting he drew the forms of beasts 

In black and ochre tones. 
Bull-bisons kicked up the earth 

In their death agony; 

Mammoth swung their great tusks, 
Shaggy elk lifted their brows 
Tined with the tree-like horns, 
Bears shuffled by on velvet pads, 
Tigers and wolves watched warily. 


Man was the artist and earth 
Everywhere hostile, stood by; 

And the brute gods of the wild 

Walked, bellowing loudly. 

Man had but cunning and night, 

And a woman’s warm flesh for his flesh, 
And the knowledge of dark, secret ways 
To make the god-spirit his own. 
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When he had ended his work, 

He went out in the grey whirling snow 
With his lances fire-hardened and ready, 
And hunger spurring his heart, 

To seek out the gods he had chosen 
By magic to slay, in the cave. 

And often he never came back; 

But, if he returned, bearing high 

The red-dripping bison-steaks, 

Or the dark stringy venison, 

He flung them down with a laugh, 
‘We eat of the gods,” he said. 


We also, age upon age, 

Lost in an endless night, 

Track down in a desperate chase 

The hulking brute shapes of our gods; 
Rending red flesh from red flesh, 

Lest any morsel escape. 


JOHN GouLp FLETcHER 
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CONSIDER THE HEAVENS 


[F minds dream on when they no longer dwell 

In skulls that Death has dried, perhaps each soul 
First builds as faith permits that heavenly goal 
It finds most comforting. Thus, asphodel 
Blossoms the dreams of heroes; wood and fell 
Red hunters roam; in Asgard rings the “Skoal”; 
Saints from their whispering harps faint thunders roll; 
The morbid bathe in scarlet lakes of Hell. 


All these are gone. Shall we, who try to play 
Where they once prayed, be merely wound again 
To golf and motor on some trivial plane? 

Or shall we ride our nightmares through a gray 
Eternity alone, too faithless even 

In irony to build so fit a Heaven? 


Jusss WILLS 
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HOME 


HE left his office for the street, 
Glad that the night at last had come, 
Eager to rest his tired feet, 
And be with her at home. 


He felt that he was growing old. 
His dreams were now of bread and meat 
That once were filled with beauty’s gold, 
And the wild sea and sweet. 


And came into his mind the day 
He had left ship, and sea, and tide, 
That he might not be long away 
From his slim-bodied bride. 

Then, musing still, with wistful eyes, 
Alone, he stepped into the night, 
And there beneath those starless skies 

Met the consuming light. 


He did not know that he was dead, 
But somehow felt that he was free, 
And, from the road that homeward led, 

He turned towards the sea. 


HeeMann Forp Martin 
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THE BIG WHITE BIRD 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES VILDRAO 


THE big white bird spread out his wings, 

And they were pure and they were new 
And were laughing to heaven as new sails do 
And filling, too, with the wind. 


He was strong and he believed; 
So he left his tree and his valley 
For the far-away country of hills. 


When he had come to the plains of life, 
The big white bird, swift on his way, 
Stoutly met the sharp, sustained, 
Volleying stones of life. 


He swerved a little, he sank a little, 

And people underneath 

Saw some of his down, falling from heaven, 
Feathers too, a few of his feathers, 

But the big bird kept from earth, 


The big white bird kept clear of earth, 
Although there hailed upon him still 
The little pebbles, little ills 

Of life. : 


Till a sudden, pointed piece of flint, 
Soaked with black ooze from below, 
Hit a wing and pierced it through 
And made a hole in it, 

A round, red, black hole in a wing 
That had been pure, that had been new. 
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The big white bird flew not so high 
And listed, like a boat to the side 
With water coming through. 


And the hole enlarged in his wing 

And festered, adding to his pain, 

And the air whistled, at every wing-stroke, 
As through a breast of pain. 


And still he flew 
And still the wound grew 
And still he drew down to the earth. 


Desperately the big bird, 

Beat at the air with his gored wing, 
Then with his bones he beat at the air, 
As vainly as one strikes at water 
With a sword. 


His beak was in the dust. . . 
But obstinate, with his broken lunges, 
He was strong and he believed 
And went on toward the far-away hills. 


® @ ® 


And while he was leaving the plains of life, 
The big white bird trailed on the ground 
A wing rotted through, 


And he lifted high in the morning air 
A wing that was full of good-fortune 
And was pure and was new. 


Wrrran Brxnue 
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A FALSE PROPHET 


| WAS a false prophet ever: 
I said that we would love a little while, 
Then go our ways and never 
Think thereon. I said we'd smile 
A friendly casual good-bye, 
Perhaps proceed to other loves. 
For I had loved so many times before, 
Believing, hoping, then regretting, 
My own heart could love no more. 
Grown thus cynical and subtle 
I prophesied of you and me, 
Prepared most carefully an avenue 
By which I could escape you gracefully. 


“Love is a bird whose tail cannot be salted— 
Today is good—tomorrow is another day.” 


Quietly you answered, “Have your way.” 


You smiled and asked for nothing, 
Gave all and laid no artful plan— 
And on the moment there began 

In my own soul, contrariwise, 

That noble thing no cynic prophesies. 


ST~aNLEY JOHNSON 
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ECCLESIASTICUS 


SAW Ecclesiasticus 
Shelling a pod of a wind-dried pea, 
The little seeds would grow, he said, 
If only he planted them prayerfully. 


When gardeners had turned the sod 
And furrows were divinely moist, 
He asked the blessing of the Lord 
And vowed the saints on high rejoiced. 


When rains dripped sweet and suns beat warm 
And little peas with being stirred, 
Ecclesiasticus, in the shade, 
Wrote emendations on the Word. 


The green things grew—with due compost 
Gardeners had enriched the soil. 
“Behold,” Ecclesiasticus said, 
“The harvest of Thy servant’s toil.” 


And when the peas were blossoming, 
He bade that blooms should counted be. 
The priestly census-takers found 
There were eighteen thousand and sixty-three. 


“God works in many a wondrous way!” 
He boomed, hearing the gay results, 

And, girding up his bishoply paunch, 
Assailed nineteen heretic cults. 


When certain little bugs came forth 
With irreligious appetite, 

Gardeners offered Paris Green, 
But he, “We are sinners in his sight!” 


To gardeners, scouting for the table, 
God gave few peas for their reward. 

But, anyway, he had roasted chicken, 
And thanked the mercy of the Lord. 


DonaLp Davips0n 
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PERIMETERS 


I 


[NX the cold morning the rested street stands up 
To greet the clerk who saunters down the world. 
In the smoke mist, in the five pound coffee-cup, 
Thin gorgeous ladies promenade, ungirled. 
Hang out your heads, O small unthirsted crowd! 
The band is passing, blaring to the mighty— 
Down from the skyscraper flutters death’s shroud 
Draping the shoulder of a wrinkled Aphrodite. 
Well, Jenny, yes—you’re right, now let’s walk home. 
Could these bells ringing now be wedding-bells? 
When we get married I'll buy you a pearl side-comb— 


It’s a mean world, with shivers and racks and spells. . . 


In the cold morning, while the unsure razor sings, 
I have seen ledgers and lights and folded wings. 
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II 
THE DATE 


Come to me, Jenny, let’s dance a bit tonight, 
The long small tremor’s at my back again; 
Distend your fingers to the sleepy light, 

Hide your pink knees from the gaze of other men. 
You must be pure—go slow with that homebrew, 
Yet sometimes, like tonight, you will be gay, 

And then I can’t, for the artistic cheeks of you, 
Drown this unholy vision of your clay. 

Wind up the vic, lift one heel from the floor, 
Cushion one breast against a lonely heart, 

For I, with prophetic deftness, closed the door. 
There will be music jazzing as we start— 

And after that, when wax eyes fix on waste, 
There will be staring and drinks without taste. 


ALLEN TATE 
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LOWERY COT 


(For Robert Graves) 


Pas is the house where Jesse White 
Ran staring in one misty night, 

And said he seed the Holy Ghost 

Out to Lowery finger-post. 


Said It rised up like a cloud 
Muttering to Itself out loud, 

And stood tremendous on the hill 
While all the breathing world was still. 


They put en shivering to bed, 

And in three days the man was dead. 
Gert solemn visions such as they 

Be overstrong for mortal clay. 


L. A. G. Srr20ne 
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CONRAD AT TWILIGHT 


C ONEAD, CONRAD, aren’t you old 

To sit so late in a mouldy garden? 
And I think Conrad knows it well, 
Nursing his knees, too rheumy and cold 
To warm the wraith of a Forest of Arden. 


Neuralgia in the back of his neck, 
His lungs filling with such miasma, 
His feet dipping in leafage and muck: 
Conrad! you’ve forgotten asthma. 


Conrad’s house has thick red walls 

And chips on Conrad’s hearth are blazing, 
Slippers and pipe and tea are served, 
Anchovy toast, Conrad! ‘Tis pleasing, 
Still Conrad’s back is not uncurved, 

And here’s an autumn on him, teasing. 


Autumn days in our section 

Are the most used-up thing on earth, 

(Or in the waters under the earth), 

Having no more color nor predilection 

Than cornstalks too wet for the fire, 

A ribbon rotting on the byre, 

A man’s face as weathered as straw 

By the summer’s flare and the winter’s flaw. 


Conrad, rise up and steel your soul 
And smite an anvil, draw a sword 

(See William James and Henry Ford) 
And point you to a mightier goal! 

But Conrad has not answered a word. 


JOHN Crowrn Ransom 
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JOHN DARROW 


OHN DARROW felt a coolness 
Across a streak of sun. 
He looked into the jungle; 
Shadow there was none— 


But a strange woman riding 
A tiger’s velvet back, 

With skin like cinnamon 
And eyes bright black. 


There came a wrench of branches, 
A laugh across the sun. 

Darrow stood by dazzled, 
Trailing a foolish gun. 


When Darrow sprang to follow, 
People caught him back, 

‘You must have much magic 
To follow on that track; 


‘“‘Witches have red lips 

That smile for smart men’s bones. 
Shall Tuan Darrow’s be 

Among the wasted ones?” 
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Darrow’s pate was addled, 
So the campong said. 

The Rajah wrote to Bangkok 
Tuan Darrow had fied. 


Between a dusk and moonrise 
Darrow last was seen, 
Climbing a barricade 
Across a dark ravine. 


The campong beat majuba 
In fearful unison. 
Came a tiger’s roaring; 
The Darrow man had gone. 


And yet no tiger ate him. 

He wandered back, men say, 
Another dreadful Lazarus 

Of calm unspeaking clay. 


Where Darrow walks, comes silence, 
The hush that strikes men cold, 
The curse, the hope, the beauty 
That never must be told. 
Donald Davipson 
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OUR VISITING CONTRIBUTORS 


WITTER BYNNER, who has previously contributed to The 
Fugitive, is the author of Grenstone Poems and other volumes 
of poetry. His volume of translations from the French of 
Charles Vildrac is to be published this spring. 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER is widely known as poet, critic, and 
anthologist of foremost rank. With his Tangential he sends 
us his congratulations on the completion of our first year 
and his good wishes for the future. 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER, author of Irradiations: Sand 
and Spray, Goblins and Pagodas, and other volumes, and one 


of the leading figures of the Imagist school of poetry, is 
now living in England. 


L. A. G. STRONG is of the younger generation of English 
poets. An American edition of his volume, Dublin Days, is 


to be issued by an American publisher during the coming 
spring. 


HERMANN FORD MARTIN lives at Lexington, Tennessee, 
and is a contributor to other magazines. He has lived and 


traveled in various regions of the Orient, and knows, loves, 
and writes about the sea. 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS will do for this time, but it 
is the minimum defiance which we must issue to wicked per- 
sons in periodicals who have told their readers that THE 
FUGITIVE is published by a gentle group of masters and dis- 
ciples cloistered in the retreats of Vanderbilt University. 

Of course THE FUGITIVE has no sort of connection with 
any institution whatever. 

And while we are about it, let us repeat, to guard against 
another misrepresentation, that we have no Editor-in-Chief or 
High Commander. The Fugitives are a band of anointed spirits 
associated together on principles not of race, color, conditions 
of servitude, nor academic entitlements. It is constitutional 
in our plan that we are all equals. We have no differentiation 
of ranks or titles, and even cling to an old-fashioned, round- 
about method of group-action in doing the chores of publica- 
tion, with the very idea of securing the blessings of individual 
liberty against the possible suspicion of a tyranny. 


IMPORTANT PRIZES are announced on another page of 
this issue. The nature of our eligibility qualifications should 
make this announcement especially stimulating to the younger 
poets, which is exactly the aim intended. 

For the offer of the prizes we have to thank the Associated 
Retailers of Nashville, who give the Nashville Poetry Prize of 
One Hundred Dollars; and Ward-Belmont College, of this city, 
which gives the Ward-Belmont Prize of Fifty Dollars. These 
offers indicate imagination and patriotic spirit, and we will- 
ingly apply ourselves as the trustees of such funds. 

Visitors’ poems have been a feature of THE FUGITIVE for 
some numbers now. The magazine is primarily our own organ, 
and such poems will perhaps always constitute less than the 
main bulk of it; though we cannot sufficiently denote our 
gratitude to those poets, in many cases of already secured posi- 
tion in contemporary letters, who have shown their good-will 
by sending us poems for which they received no compensation. 
For a few issues now, we shall be obliged to cut down the space 
we have devoted to these good-will visitors in order to publish 
a small number of the poems offered in the prize competitions, 
as the rules adopted require of us. But we have made the pro- 
viso that we shall publish no poem that fails to attain to a 
proper distinction. 

HOMMAGES AU JEUNE TATE! We announce with par- 
donable glee that Lieber and Lewis will shortly publish a vol- 


ume of Allen Tate’s. Many of the poems included will be 
familiar to the readers of these pages. 
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FIDDLERS’ GREEN 


B Recs was a splendid city, and it sitting fair to be seen. 
This was a lovely city, and it risen in a day. 

The walls had never seen the new moon’s sudden silver hollow 

Before the siegers were upon them, armored kings from far 
away, 

Brave mailed kings with quick-seeing eyes, and bold to fol- 
low. ... 

{t’s overthrown they were through much desire for that city’s 
queen. 


Ob, it was seemly and strong, and its palace shining forth with 
a court; 

Banners and mounts like men do never be seeing had this town. 

And the smooth white walls it had, pierced by nine gates of 
much report; 

The kings, and they battering, never battered them down. 


Nor it was not a fey place, nothing inhuman, nothing immortal, 
For it was a poor stranger, and him walking, that entered the 
portal. 


There was the town, and it shining up with its mounts and 
towers ; 

Eh, grand it was, you who do be after beauty early and late, 

But I was looking at a grander sight, after a mort o’ hours, 

When I was seeing the young king, and him coming out of the 


narrow gate. 
Avec Brock STEVENSON 
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APRIL TREASON 


O he put her in his picture 
Of a lady he was painting, 
Put her lips which smiled but faintly 
And her eyes which levelled quaintly ; 
While her length of limb and noble Roman bust, 
These he copied as he must. 


And she was a perfect model, 

Never restless with her features, 

Never agitating greatly, 

More than still and less than stately, 

Till he knew that he could limn the dream aright 
In the honest northern light. 


He had nearly done his portrait, 

But there came a day in April. 

There was treachery a-winging 

On the dust of flowers springing— 

It was not a day for artist to play host 
Lest the man come uppermost. 
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And he saw that he was changed, 

Was changed the wintry lady. 

It was but their way of speaking, 

It was but their way of looking, 

But the cunning all had fled his fingertips; 
So he bent and kissed her lips. 


Then for all his giddy pulses 

He laid grim hands on the picture 

And he trampled it with loathing, 

Flung it many miles to nothing, 

And it screamed to wake the devils as it fell 
Till it thundered into Hell. 


Then a silence straightway took them, 
And they paced the woodland homeward. 
What a bitter noon in April— 
It was April, it was April— 
As she touched his fleeting fingers cold as ice 
And recited, “It was nice!” 
JOHN Crows Ransom 
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THREE POEMS 


I 
APPASSIONATA 
know Penelope was not more beautiful than you are 
I Lying by my side in the dark like a light flower, 
I am sure the woman Arthur loved was not more beautiful 
Than you are, or Cassandra in her white hour. 


For you are more than a city glittering in darkness, 
Delicately white and tapering and fair, 

Thais I know was not lovelier than you are 
When she held her mirror up to bind her hair. 


II 
Sicura Mota 
I like to think that sometimes Ulysses sat by the water, 
Not that he was always going out on white winged ships, 
That Columbus was glad at times to listen 
To windy waves and feel spray at his lips. 


That Cressid at last wearied of loving 
And that Cleopatra tired of Antony’s words, 
And that Helen often left the streets of her city 
In search of a misty hollow where there were birds. 


III 
Ety CHILD 

They said to him, “You are the elf’s child and not ours, 

You will never come to good watching the swans fly, 
No one we ever knew was a dreamer— 

No kith of ours ever sat and looked at the sky. 
They said to him, “You are the elf’s child and not ours, 

No folk of ours ever made circles in the air, 
You belong to the man who sells the red apples, 

Or the woman who has a cart in the square. 

Harotp VINAL 
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SHIPS 


At my ships are upon the sea; 
What will they bring home to me? 


Stuff of Java, Ind, Cathay, 
As the poets usually say? 


Or will they bring me hempen shoes, 
Copra, rubber, things to use? 


It matters little since my ships 
Go off on more than business trips, 


Night or day, or if they come 
Over the grey sea sailing home. 


Mainly I ask that in their going 
They set flags in my heart to blowing. 


What of great waters or the wind’s sough, 
If these are aflutter? It is enough. 
STANLEY JOHNSON 
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OLD FRIENDS 


HERE grew two neighbor seeds to whom was sent 
Word to spring up and reach toward the sky. 
The one grew firm; the other slowly bent 
Before the violent wind that whistled by. 


Great storm arose, and the strong tree was shattered, 
Fell with a mighty crash in youth’s green pride— 

Fine timber limbs, soon sawn apart and scattered; 
And still its fame haunts all the countryside. 


The other bent. In age its boughs, all rotten,. 
Fell one by one. With joy they cut it down. 
It served as tinder and was soon forgotten, 
Save by some rafters of a house in town. 
JOHN LINNELL 
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GHOSTS 


AND so they say the house is haunted; well, 

Dead leaves have stirred without a footfall near, 
And gates have creaked a-jar into an old 
Forgotten garden. 


Ask some learned seer, 
Who reads dim parchment pages writ in blue 
And traced with crooked figures, how and why 
Spirits appear—faint, misty forms they are, 
Graceful and drooping against a purple sky. 


His opaque eyes will fade and sink behind 
Their wrinkled lids; his lips, receding, push 
The secret at you in an unused jargon, but 
You shall not understand. 


| When dancers hush 
Their bending, and frail, silver poppies give 
Of dream-food, sweet and bitter squandering, 
Eat! Swing the gate and break the leaves, and feel 
Pale hands and feet that touch in wandering. 
CoRNEILLE McCarn 
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THE HELMETED MINERVA 


WHEN does cooling Wisdom come, 
With Virtue’s soothing song? 
Is it when the head is hoar, 
Or when the hand is strong? 


Where does Wisdom ply her loom? 
Aloof from casual quest, 

A guerdon star for them that love, 
Deep-dark for all the rest. 


Is it within the gravid earth, 
Slow yielding to the spade— 
Or hid beneath the watery waste, 

In pristine, protean shade? 


Shall we seek Her of the air, 
The circumambient globe 
The thin, ethereal gossamers, 

That all the stars enrobe? 
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Perchance a new Promethean flame 
This Death does burn away, 
Leaving Wisdom in the ash, 
For naught but Her can stay. 


Thro taunting years I’ve sought Her; 
A ruthless inner Cain 

Despised me as I bought Her— 
The humblest at Her fane. 


Now that the mark of three-score years, 
Drifts white upon my brow, 

The necromancy of the past 
Becomes my Talking-bough. 


Within the crystal of dead days, 
My groping past I peer; 
The several spectres of myself 


Lie mocking on the bier. 
Jamus M. Frank. 
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DECEMBER IN ARNOLD WOOD 


Now Arnold Wood lies white with snow 
Where Arnold Wood lay green, 

And from the north the four winds blow 
Along the winter scene, 

And I still walk where we both walked 
Together last in May, 

But I am silent where we talked 
Out all the things to say. 


On every side I see the spots 
Where we would stop to rest, 
The thickest, greenest, coolest plots 
Where the pasture grass sprung best, 
And now these tufts are covered thick 
With a wintry weight of white 
And the gray field-mouse and the partridge-chick 
Are hid beneath from sight. 


And men have come since we were here 
And hauled away the stone 

Of that low rock wall over there 
You once called as your own 

When we would lean and watch the moon 
Rise while the huge sun set, 

When midnight came on all too soon 
For those that loved as yet. 


Now Arnold Wood lies white with snow 
Where Arnold Wood lay green, 

And from the north the four winds blow 
Along the winter scene, 

And I still walk where we both walked 
Together last in May, 

But I am silent where we talked 


Out all the things to say. 
Murer, Moors 
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MIRROR HALL 


HROUGH the house of mirrors silently he passes, 
Fearing to see his face in one of all the glasses 


Truly reflected. 


He slinks along the dark hall’s stillness, never peering 
Left or right for walls; cautiously keeps steering. 
Toward the expected. 


Ahead is light that blinds and blazes the memory blank. 
Moths seek it; he, too, straight forward down the endless rank 
Of faces rejected. 


None of them true, or his, for all are different. 
At the end comes blackness: all into that are blent— 


As he suspected. 
WititiaM YANDEBLL ELLiIorr 
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QUODLIBET 
To J. H. F. 


walk in quiet lanes and fields— 
To laugh in tune with brooks, 
To learn how womanly the earth 
In secret shadowed nooks 
Is guarded from herself and streams 
By strong-ribbed manlike rocks— 
To move—to dream my dreams— 
These things I love so deep 
No fear have I of when I'll rest 
Where promised flowers sleep; 
Though now in mystic necromancy 
Gain I but fitful gleams 
The phantoms of my days shall be 
The creatures of my dream. 


To walk down quiet lanes in books, 
To see the Men-gods there; 

To bear their tranquil, valiant looks, 
To breathe that mystic air; 

To view their lives majestical 
And courage debonair: 

These things I love so deep 

That I am stolen from myself 

This royal tryst to keep. 

And though I go there to and fro 
As child to friendly dark, 

A mild and stately seneschal 
Admits me to the park. 
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Slow down the Gothic wooded lanes 

I search with timid mien, 

Until an awesome prophet deigns 

To pace the sylvan scene. 

With modest eye and furtive glance 

I drink that blessed Grail 

And win the Secret of the Lance, 

And knight in nigril mail. 

But yet another prize I win, 

The Sage lifts noble eye 

Not disapprovingly on me— 

The child against the sky; 

The Prince who walked amongst the stars 

He stooped to look at me. 

I hide this jewel in a joy 

That wife will never see; 

A treasure for a withered age, 

Strange crystal for life’s night, 

A pinion that defeats the cage, 

My thorn and crownless plight. 

Yet in the moon of memory 

These things I love so deep 

No fear have I of when I'll rest 

Where withered youth’s asleep. 
Sipnsy Mrreon Hresce 
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THE WASTED HOUR 


| THINK I shall waste an hour. 
The sun will not let me bore into these books, 
And I see no good reason for haste. 


I am over-weary of clambering up; 

I'll walk through the long meadow, 

The crumpled thoughts and the twisted looks 
Unbend, as I walk by spring brooks. 


I'll set the brim of my hat 
At a cavalier angle and thrash at the weeds 
With an iron-wood saber and scatter the seeds— 


I'll fare up the hill to be with the stone fence, 
And across three fields the broken earth will say 
I was a boy once. But look at me now! 

I’m better than a farmer, a farmer with his plow. 


There will be sycamores, and drooping willow switches, 
To startle with dry bones upright in the sun. 

I peer under brush piles for a moment only, 

But for all of my fancy, there are no witches. 


And now I bend a mullein stalk for if it grows again, 
I'll have a true love yet, and I shall feel pain— 

True pain at fifty, were that not fine? 

Were it not worth an hour to know that it was mine? 


Or is it well to wander thus in a quiet afternoon, 
To think fallen blossoms better than flowers now, 
Or that I’m a better man than a farmer with his plow? 


I see no red-men pounding down the pasture trails, 
But only children’s ponies with pathetic tails. 

I have walked through the long meadow; 

I am weary enough to go home. 


And I have no more hours to waste, 
And I have no more faith in my own lies, 
And I have very good reasons for haste. 
STANLEY JOHNSON. 
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AFTER DEATHY YEARS 


AFTER deathy years of living 
In an old house 
With the tawny rat 
And the grisled mouse, 
With creakings for friends 
And drafts for companions, 
I have come to know 
Of unseen minions 
That close oak doors 
And crack panelled walls, 
That tip-toe down stairways 
And patter up halls, 
Things that close windows 
And open attic boxes, 
Things, considered in daylight, 
That seem paradoxes 
When no one else is about 
But a man and a girl, and I, 
A young girl ready to wed 
And an old man ready to die 
In a long-cold house 
With the mouse and the rat, 
The sooty chimney swift 
And the lousy leathery bat. 
Merritt Moors 
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THE ANOINTED 


O FATE, incomprehensible, untimely, 
Your itching fingers ice are to his flesh! 
Though he has offered tears, yet you, sublimely 
Intolerant, have bound him in your mesh. 


Yes, you have spoken thunderously, and pointed 
With frost-blue fingers to a nebulous road, 
Saying: This way thou goest, being anointed— 
A cross to lure you, and a flame for goad. 
HerMann Forp Martin 
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“DEATH COMES SUDDEN LIKE A WIND” 


D EATH comes sudden like a wind 
That blows at noon, at dawn— 
Petals drip from April trees, 
Beauty soon is gone. 


Esther, Judith, Tamir, Ruth— 
Lovely memories every one, 

Or petals from old April trees 
Whose bloom is done. 


JOHN RicHarp MoreLAND 
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TO JONES 


OF 


BROWN, SCHWARTZ & JONES 
REALTORS 


D O not despair, although you feel the chains 
Of barren drudging; clangor and grime will heal. 
In loneliness the city’s bones of steel 
Will rust, n-tendoned; only the cool rains 
Will whisper down old thunder roads of trains; 
And centuries, long as today Nineveh counts, 
Will fret the marbles of old soda-founts 
With sands which now are hotel window panes. 


It yet may be, when glittering frost has thinned 
The leaves that hide, by westering yellow fires 
Nomads, bronze-armed, shall note where mystery carves 
Your firm’s worn name, and dread their wizard sires, 
Curbing their foam-necked horses, while their scarfs 
And ruddy hair are strung upon the wind. 

Jzusss WILLS 
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THE INLAND CITY 


HE lies far inland, and no stick nor stone of her 
Ever has looked on the sounding sea, 
And how should she speak of her sails in harbor, 
Her white sloops crowding to lift and be free? 


“Ye steeples and towers, and belfreys and crosses, 
Toll for the doomed ships passing to sea; 
But ye walls and gateposts, and ye halls and gardens, 
Moor in my little boats vigilantly !” 
JOHN Crown Ransom 
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THE HAPPY POET REMEMBERS DEATH 


HEN death draws down the blinds in this old house 
And drapes a cobweb through the ante-room, 

He will laugh softly and thunderous mice carouse 

In these bare halls of an unwavering gloom; 

And ancients, passing, will consult the stars— 

“Some bitter beauty clapped this man in bars.” 


And when the old time is ended and a dawn 

Of young faces trembles upon the earth, 

There will be one to pause before the lawn 

Of a shattered house and watch the yearly birth 

Of dreams unfolding in a first Spring flower, 

And whisper, “This man died one passionate hour.” 


Then one will say, “He is not dead, maybe, 
Who died unglorious yet was a lover 

Who loved the Spring returning to Tennessee, 
The hushed Fall and, again, the coming clover.” 
None will recall, not knowing, the twisted roads 
Where the mind wanders till the heart corrodes. 


Let more than this go silently through Time 

Of how I highly loved and was not lonely, 

Of how I cursed a dissipated rime 

When despair laughed in fragrant mornings, only 
To rouse a cold Helen where the dawn distills 
Her forsaken beauty upon these quiet hills. 


Death will bow down the staircase and go out, 
Leaving perhaps an unenvisaged hint 
Of a strange man who, in a stormy drought, 
Rebuilt these fields in a throbbing Septuagint, 
Translating the uncollected interest 
Of the sun buried in a Winter's West. 
ALLEN Tats 
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TO ONE WHO COULD NOT UNDERSTAND 


CARVE the amile to granite if you can. 
Weave a fugue of the heart’s buried currents. 
Crimson and gold whatever sight will scan. 
There must yet be a delicate deterrence 
Shadowing the plan. 


F will not tell all that subtle spring has brought, 
Though I caparison trees with gossamer 
And aerial tints truer than brush has wrought, 
Or blue the winter ice with cunning blur 
That no painter has taught. 


Seal a compact, then, more ruddy than blood. 
One secret legend I must forever keep back, 
Not wholly brazen it out to the multitude, 
But darken it softly, knowing there is no lack 
Of things to be understood. 
DonaLp DavIDsON 
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AGITATO MA NON TROPPO 


| HAVE a grief 

(It was not stolen like a thief), 
Albeit I have no bittern by the lake 
To cry it up and down the brake. 


There hath been none like Dante’s fury 
When Beatrice was given him to bury; 
Except, when the young heart was hit, you know 
How Percy Shelley’s reed sang tremolo. 


“If grief be in his mind, 

Where is his fair child moaning in the wind? 
Where is the whitefrost snowing on his head? 
When did he stalk and weep and not loll in his bed?” 


I will be brief, 
Assuredly I have a grief 
And I am shaken; but not as a leaf. 
JOHN Crown Ransom 
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I WOULD NOT GIVE ONE BEAUTY UP 


| WOULD not give one beauty up, 
That wakens with a new smile 
Sometimes in the very dreariest hours. 
In that little trembling ghost of hours 
That went laughing every little while, 
When you and I drank a younger cup, 
I find, still, solace in the usual strife, 
And between grey moments, still the roses’ life. 


And no one shall take them from me, 

Those small glints of something that is gone: 
The lifting of a soft hand as one draws near, 
The errant lilt of hope within a tear, 

Or the vision in a thought’s mere dawn 

That such little things as these around me 
Might come to be almost permanent things, 
Eternal moths upon eternal wings. 


I would not give one sigh to pain, 

That comes with a heavy face 

Sometimes in the very happiest bowers. 

For perfumed roses and the bending stems of flowers 

I know an icy sickle that whets apace 

Its malice, ’gainst the cold spears of winter rain. 

And on this side the forlorn years’ portal 

That little trembling ghost I’d keep—almost immortal. 
STANLEY JOHNSON 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT DIE 


“THE seasons had beleaguered Evan Thane 
With many a ravenous yearly trumpeting, 

Pinched his defenses into crookedneas, 

And triumphed at the corners of his flesh— 

And yet he would not tumble. Beards had wagged 

Upon the lurking pestilence of humors 

Pent in the damps to gnaw an old man’s bones. 

But no beards wagged for frosty Evan Thane. 

He said he was no rotten Jericho 

To shake for village prophets’ reputations, 

And scorned the bench where others whittled out 

Their easy days with amiable discourse 

On usual death, until at last they died. 

Grimly he watched them coward it away, 

Glowered contempt beneath the funeral cedars 

Scarce long enough to hear the falling clods 

Rattle the wood—then lashed his horse and fled 

Like one who leaves a shameful battlefield. 


Never on any day of rain or cold 

Dared villager ask of Evan Thane his health. 
They saw the bright uplifted head advance 
Most casually where others bent and ducked, 
They dreaded bitter dartings from his eye— 
The old flesh reddening, the pursing lips, 
Spitting staccato vengeance through his beard, 
And kept their tongues to whisper after him. 
His house, like him, an aged careful watchman, 
Blinked wary windows over Hunter’s Knob, 
Eyes for his every acre. None could buy 

A foot of land from Evan. But he kept 

One window, even by night, with lamp awake 
As if to signify enduring vigil 

Against the shade that throttled all men’s throats. 
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He would not tell how swiftly years moved now— 
Days like a silver flash rattling the sky, 

Nights but a rested sough of dark and starse— 
But from his viny porch, as from a tower, 

He watched the colored world’s processional, 
The clack of new machines, the pageantry 

Of glittering strange dress and stranger speech. 
He crackled his morning paper fervently 

And clung on fast to the frayed edge of time, 
Not crustily, but carefully, awake 

Against the seasons’ annual battering 

And maladies that steal an old man’s youth. 
For still he would not die. He strode the hills 
As if he would re-teem them from his life, 

And kept within his heart the natural fire 

To fill the air with blooms and sudden May. 


And so one day the newcome Parson met him, 
Bracing a corner of sky near a mended fence, 
And asked the forbidden question of the sage, 
Thinking a friendly time of day exchanged 
Would bear a casual inquiry of health. 

The Parson had not seen an aged man 

Who could grow tall upon a passing breath, 
Tower like granite (so he said) and bloom 
Like a ravaged cliff stung into scarlet spring. 
He saw the white hair shaken on the wind, 
The epic finger lifted apostically, 

And heard some new sibyllic utterance. 
Afterwards he recorded it, as instance 

Of God's most magical contriving way, 

And thus he set it down old Evan said: 
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‘While the young corn grows in furrow I shall grow, 
New husked and planted for each coming year, 
In love with time and with all growing things 
That give me what they promise in quick earth. 
I shall never grow old, never age and die, 
While I have such expectancy of dawns, 

Such fervor for tomorrow, such young hope 
That something will be better than before. 

I must not pass until these eyes have seen 

The ravel of man’s changing fate unravelled— 
Whether the wars will melt to blessed peace, 
Or peace rack men to one last Armageddon; 
Whether the plowman will forget his rage, 

Or master’s hearts grow mellower for him. 

I must behold the stars’ nightly turning, 
Look for the pleasant new moon. I must watch 
The sullen rains descend and ponder floods, 
And judge if summers are hotter than of old, 
Or winters colder. I must live to see 

The opening of the heavens for the Day 

When God shall come to settle all my doubts 
And answer all my questions. All these years 
I have saved up many an inquiry for him, _ 
Perplexed but not despondent. Here on earth, 
My good green residence, I shall await 

And shall not rust my bones in idle mould 

But meet Him in the flesh. . . I must not die!” 


And now. . . . There is no grave on Hunter’s Knob, 
. Only a withering house and a lost presence. 
But whither the man has vanished no one knows, 
Except that some, startling the village bench, 
Affirm he wanders the far regions of earth— 
The Caspian snows, the bleak Ural plains, 
Or gathers cherry-blooms by a creek in Japan. 
DoNnaLD DavIDsON 
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YOU LEFT 


ABSENCE will cleave your portrait in my mind, 
Distance will touch your cheeks a dimmer hue; 
Love will depart like pollen on the wind, 
Scattering your eyes that were the soul of you. 


A silence in my lonely room is numb 
At dusk. . . Then curling up the street, the mist 
Steals with a livid blankness like the dumb 
Unfaithful motion of your perfect wrist. 


And yet, perhaps, the inner eye, unsplintered 
By a blast of beauty from a present ill, 

Looks backward and still sees you all-unwintered, 
Like the bold sun above a blackened hill. 


If once more I should meet you, in strange ways, 
I should speak quickly for unnumbered days. 
ALLEN TaTE 
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IN THIS ISSUE OF THE FUGITIVE 


HAROLD VINAL is the editor of Voices, a journal of 
poetry published in Boston. His volume, White April, 
was issued recently. 

JOHN RICHARD MORELAND is the author of a volume 
of poems, Red Poppies in the Wheat, and the editor of 
The Lyric, published by a group of poets at Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

JOHN LINNELL writes from Trinity College, Oxford, 
England. 


CORNEILLE McCARN lives at Nashville. This her first 
appearance in a poetry magazine. 


PRIZES 


The Fugitive cAnnounces 


1. THE NASHVILLE POETRY PRIZE OF $100, 


offered by the Associated Retailers of this city and open 
only to poets who have not yet published a volume of 
verse. 


2. THE WARD-BELMONT PRIZE OF $50, 


offered by Ward-Belmont College of this city and open 
only to women poets who are now undergraduates in 
American colleges. 


In Both Contests 


1. 


To reach the finals, a poem must be among the very 
limited number of poems qualifying in one of the pre- 
liminary heats. These heats are three in number, and 
the entries close May 25, July 25, and September 25, re- 
spectively. 


. The poems qualified in each heat will be immediately 


published in THD FUGITIVHE, and after the third heat 
all will be submitted to a committee of nationally known 
judges for final decision and award. 


3. A contestant may try in both contests, but not with the 


game poem. A contestant may try in more than one heat, 
but with only one poem at a time. 


For a copy of the rules address: 
Contest Editor, 


THE FUGITIVE, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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MERELY PROSE 


“HEAVY WITH THE BURDENS OF THE WORLD,” Miss 
Harriet Monroe speaks an editorial au revoir in the May 
Poetry. She will spend the summer in Europe, and one sup- 
oses that American Poetry will have to limp along as best it 
may in her absence. Much as we admire Miss Monroe’s dis 
tinguished labors in behalf of poetry, it is difficult to applaud 
the limitations she proposes for Southern poets. In a review 
of Carolina Chansons (Macmillan), by DuBose Heyward and 
Hervey Allen, Miss Monroe opines that the “soft silken reminis- 
cent life of the Old South is becoming articulate” and directs 
Southern poets specifically to the interpretation “of a region 
#0 specialized in beauty, so rich in racial tang and prejudice, 
so jewel-weighted with a heroic past.” All tribute to Mr. Hey- 
ward and Mr. Allen for their achievements! Undoubtedly the 
Old South is literary material to those who may care to write 
about it. But many may not. It is not the province of any 
critic to dictate the material these many shall choose. They 
will guffaw at the fiction that the Southern writer of today 
must embalm and serve up an ancient dish. They will create 
from what is nearest and deepest in experience—whether it be 
old or new, North, South, East, or West,—and what business 
is that of Aunt Harriet’s? 


IT GIVES US PLEASURE tw call attention to poetry 
prizes offered elsewhere. The Lyric, of Norfolk, Va., announces 
two prizes of fifty dollars each—one for the best poem (sonnet 
excepted) and one for the best sonnet appearing in the maga- 
gine between April, 1923, and April, 1924. Mrs. Alice Hunt 
Bartlett, editor of the newly established American section of 
the London Poetry Revie, offers fifty dollars for the best son- 
net on the sea, the contest closing July 25. Manuscripts should 
be sent to Mrs. Bartlett, at 27 West 67th St., New York City, 
with the indication “Sea Sonnet” on the envelope. 


THE FIRST HEAT in the two prise contests conducted 
by The Fugitive was concluded on May 25, as indicated in 
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the announcement carried on another page, and the qualifying 
poems are published in this issue. In coming to a decision, the 
Editors had to review some hundreds of poems, which came 
from all parts of the United States, in spite of the short notice 
Which we gave of the first heat. The novel terms of the con- 
tests which involve three preliminaries and a final, have at- 
tracted favorable attention everywhere. A reading of the 
qualifying poems will indicate that we did not sacrifice the 
quality of poetry when we restricted the contest to poets who 
had no published volume yet to their credit in the one case, and 
to women undergraduates in the other. 

If a tip from headquarters is desired before the second and 
third heats are run, we will remark that in the first heat many 
poets who were eligible for either or both contests chose to 
compete only for the grerter prize, despite the much larger 
field of competitors that would naturally meet the terms of 
eligibility for that prize; and in this policy they were mistaken, 
because they could not place in that contest, whereas they 
might have bid very strongly in the other. 

We announce in conclusic. that we have secured, without 
an exception, the judges we wanted to make the final decision 
in due time between the qualifying poems. These judges are 
very well known to our readers, and are Miss Jessie Ritten- 
house, Mr. Gorham B. Munson, and Mr. William Alexander 
Percy. 

BEGINNING WITH THIS NOTICE, the subscription rate 
of The Fugitive is raised to one dollar and a half instead of one 
dollar a year. We have the effrontery to believe that we are 
still strictly giving value received to our subscribers. Many 
of these have written us protesting that our rate was too low, 
and after a thorough review of our financial situation we have 
decided that it was necessary to increase the revenues of the 
magazine in this manner. 
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SPECTRAL LOVERS 


"T BEY walked, they haunted a thicket of April mist, 

As out of the rich ground strangely come to birth, 
Else two immaculate angels fallen on earth. 
Lovers they knew they were, but why unclasped, unkissed? 
Why should two lovers be frozen asunder in fear? 
And yet they were, they were. 


Over the shredding of an April blossom 

Her thrilling fingers touched him, quick with care; 
Of many delicate postures she cast her snare; 

But for all the red heart beating in the pale bosom, 
Her face as of cunningly tinctured ivory 

Was hard with an agony. 


Stormed by the little batteries of an April night, 
Passionate being the essences of the field, 

Should the penetrable walls of the crumbling prison yield 
And open her treasure to the first clamorous knight? 
“This is the mad moon, and must I surrender all? 

If he but ask it, I shall.” 


And gesturing largely to the very moon of Easter, 
Mincing his steps and swishing the jubilant grass, 

And beheading some field-flowers that had come to pass, 
He had reduced his tributaries faster, 

Had not considerations pinched his heart 

Unfitly for his art. 


“Am I reeling with the sap of April like a drunkard? 
Blessed is He that taketh this richest of cities. 

But it is so stainless, the sack were a thousand pities; 
This is that marble fortress not to be conquered, 

Lest its white peace in the black flame turn to tinder 
And an unutterable cinder.” 


They passed me once in April, in the mist. 
No other season is it, when one walks and discovers 
Two clad in the shapes of angels, being spectral lovers, 
Trailing a glory of moon-gold and amethyst, 
Who tou * their quick fingers fluttering like a bird 
Whose sougs shall never be heard. 
JOHN Crown Ransom. 
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DRUMS AND BRASS 


B RING trumpet throats that are big with a gust of moons. 
Tumble staccato stars upon silken flurry. 

Spangle patrician cheeks with scarlet tunes 

That droop and curve from the roof with sinuous fury. 

We shall answer the stamping pulse of a dusk that is dead, 

Flesh for the ancient bones that are grass overhead. 


Now the walls recede with an open murmur. 

Bush and darkness and soft grass only are here. 

All day long we have heard the drum’s rich clamor 

And followed the beat and the wish that is half a fear. 

We have answered with trembling feet that are swift and young, 
And shadow is not on the lips, nor dust on the tongue. 


And who can mark the weaving of that measure? 

Who can uncharm the invisible talisman? 

We sre children spun and blown of an old pleasure, 

And the feet return where the dancing feet began. 

In our dream surely the tamarisk boughs were shaken, 

Else how could the moons depart and the cold eyes waken? 


But cleave, O Trumpets, the flesh of this iron shadow! 

Pour your moons and stars upon lips and hair! 

Bring, O Drums, the stir of an alien meadow 

Trod and fragrant under a savage air. 

We shall move with the living pulse of a dusk that is dead 

Till the untold morning be come and the dancers be fled. 
DonaLp Davipson. 
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THE SCREEN 


“And travellers, now, within that valley 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, that move baila 
To a discordant melody . . m 


DUsk creeps in the parted shutter— 
Spreads a silver shadow-screen : 

Dinner is ended and the walls 

Of the tired mind depict a scene 

Of palaces no longer golden, 

Of slippered years that patter down 

Black marble stairways to the grey 

Cold silence of a broken town: 

Where boys and girls were quickly fair, 

And boys lurked once in perfumed halls, 

Cursed with ancient funerals, 

Lost in blind avenues of hair. 

I shall not ever hold again 

The rapture of their last night— 

One stricken night so endlessly 

Marted for pinnacles of stone, 

Motors and steel, in Tennessee: 

Where now the cat-like limousine 

Purrs to the prinking Belle Meade grass 

(Rouged with geraniums, slashed with rills), 

Superior to the age of ruffles 

In an age of jazz and chills 


Iam not dead .. . Iam alone, 
Teasing a live corpse with a dream. 


I am not dead. Shall I die? 

Her eyes are open and she laughs 

Like the hard quiet in an autumn dawn, 
With lips hammered on old medallions— 
Mute souvenirs of time and war 

And beauty’s vagrant cenotaphs 
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I shall not die if this be sleep, 

I shall not weep nor shall I die, 

I will seek the golden blood 

Of rivers, at sunset; I will drink. 

For, athirst of golden hair, 

I will drink with the evening star— 
Walk a fearful road while a vision passes 
Like the headlong flash of a motor-car. 


Will the night be filled with footfalls 
With boys and girls and funerals? 


She is dead now? Spring will not burst 
Over the lawns and terraces 

Stirred to magnolia bloom again 

By an uncharted wayward thirst. 
Spring is not happy now. And now, 
With an echo of dead years, the night 
Falls down from bittter stars and palls 
The mind descanting to the dark 

Of boys and girls and golden rivers, 

Of a hammered lip that never quivers— 
Pale eyes, black faces in a tree. 


Hope I have clutched beyond death, 
Stretched fingers down a street for light, 
Panted for a stronger breath— 
Cast jewels into a desolate sea. 
And afterward, like a brutal song 
Stabbing the young dusk to stillness, 
Comes the after-dinner hour, 
Bringing the years that patter down 
The streets of a broken empty town, 
Bringing the bellman to the tower 
Of a final gong for weariness— 
Bringing, at last, the ivory hand 
I have lived for, a lonely customer. 

| ALLEN Tats. 
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ET SA PAUVRE CHAIR 


‘THE moonlight filled them both with sundry glamors, 
Filtered silver in between white birches, 
Blood whispered, like the stream, with urgent clamors, 
And bells were struck that never rang in churches. 


She would not when he wished, and so the scene 
Progressed as aimless as the wind-blown sands: 
He bit a box-bush leaflet tart and green 
She disciplined a rosebud with white hands. 


When he had soothed this war to some accord 

What then remained of what was quick or breathless? 
What came of scorn? What of the bitten word? 

What of the wings, the flight they two called deathless? 


The breaking of a smile when day was dim, 
And her poor flesh awake, adoring him. 
Avec Brock ST&vVENSON. 
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THEOLOGICAL 


M ONA, time is slipping down a swift hill 
And a kiss is a little thing to gather by the way; 
A slight thing is pleasure but it is surely nearer 
Heaven, where, perhaps, we shall not meet, 
Than pain is and empty days and staring down the street. 


I can fancy Heaven made of little pleasures 

If we had enough of them gathered by the way. 

A slight thing is passion, a thing of dusty sighs 

And scarcely worth the raising or taking where it lies, 
And that is true enough for those who are too wise. 


I can fancy Heaven made of kisses better 

Than I can fancy Heaven made of pain. 

If all the drinks of duty and study and honest thinking 
Were poured together, Mona, I’d not care for drinking. 
I could be an Anchorite and live among the rocks. 


But count me—well, say kisses—that I have had or wanted 
And that would not be hell at any rate; 

Scarcely Heaven either, theologically speaking, 

Not Heaven where men come by faith and honest seeking— 


But a sort of Paradise at any rate. 
STANLEY JOHNSON. 
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SONNETS OF A REMEMBERED SUMMER 
I. 


OU are mistaken in your naive guessing 
That novelty is now my chief desire. 

You fail to see the thing that I am stressing 
Is not these ashes but the former fire. 
Some men, you say, have simpler ways for knowing 
Than one who would wander in a backward path 
Like undecided winds about their blowing 
In spite of storms and winter’s gusty wrath? 


That may be, I am not one for denying 

The things that were for those that cannot be, 
And I regret that there is any sighing 
Instead of wanton laughter over me, 

So I say humbly of a race of men, 

No, nothing new, only the old again. 


II. 


You have a new voice from that other one, 

The one I knew last summer and recognized 

The moment I picked up the telephone, 

The one that changed then, leaving me surprised, 
The old voice of beaches and grey sands 

And white sails in the distance growing dimmer, 
Of stout sea-grass and sturdy sea-washed lands, 
Of ocean, and a certain silent summer. 


The new voice has an unsure note for me, 

A note of the dawn-call of the golden plover, 
A welling note of constant inconstancy 

Like that of a frightened sea-gull winging over, 
Or like a remembered song I might have heard 
Meshed in the night cry of a hidden bird. 
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IIl. 


If you would ask me, then I might see reason 
For answering lightly in another mood 

That I’d seen twilight f another season 

That moved less hurri. .ly my sordid blood, 
That evening came down softly for me once 
From silent heavens, before unheeding eyes, 
Shouting no story with its bold magnificence, 
Claiming no share of the sunset’s glorious dyes. 


But I would lie—there could have been no silence 
Nor is there now, for all the new-lit heaven 

And all the late-lit earth make one far flame 

That outbreasts time and overtowers distance 
Burning one face there, and the twilight even, 
Even the diffident twilight sings one name! 


IV. 


You are away . . . tomorrow you shall return 
Then it will seem right that it be Spring again, 
Spring may with justice bring her silver rain 

To cool the sky, her golden sun to burn 

The earth to bloom, and I will not complain 
Whatever lovely way her feet may turn, 

I see stout reasons that I can maintain 

When you are here . . . tomorrow you return 


You have not come. Tomorrow’s bread is bitterness. 
Tomorrow’s April air is sour wine, 
Today . . . I dare not look upon today, 
Remembering that the pillars of yesterday 
Crumbled because you did not touch them .. . mine 
Is all this knowledge and all this loneliness. 

Merritt Moors. 
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TWO POEMS 


I. 
ONCE ON A GREY BEACH 


O NCE I lay on a grey, soft beach, 
And a diffident moon, pale in the fair, late-day sky, 
Saw me; and a mindful being of high, aged water 
Can swear that I lay on a grey, soft beach, 
Unclad, sprawled like a tired laborer rich with a moment 
for drowsiness. 


And you were nearme .. . as you are not far from me 
now... 

And you were quiet as the pale, forward-minded moon 

While I lay on a grey, soft beach in a late afternoon. 

(How sure I am of a vague, far, late afternoon 

When the earth slipped through spread fingers of a thoughtful 
hand; | 

And you were quiet . . . and touched my brow!) 


There was a long later moment on a grey, soft stretch of sand. 


The waves that witnessed for me when you touched my white 
face, 

And the difident moon that brazened the late afternoon 

Saw me again, and the grey sand again, and the pattern of 


clean lace 

That decks the sand-edge and flutters as though it were 
blown 

When the skein of the sea recedes and returns ... as Il 


have receded from you 
And returned to you—as for ever I shall go and return. 
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You were for ever the temporal constancy of a clear and smooth 
thing. 

You were no inconstant pattern of clean lace shimmering 
against the massive dark ew 

No pattern of lace that decks the earth-edge and flutters as 
though it were blown. 


To me, through all intensity of time, you have been stable, 
and tangible, and more smooth than soft cloth. 

Do you not remember? . . . Remember how the lithe earth 
pulsed? 


II. 
TWO MEN 


We cluttered the quiet highway that still night: 

You and I—drifting like everlasting phantoms in a dream. 
For we were new-born lovers, we were foundling lovers— 
We—cherishing the haloed, undelved height 

Of mystery discovered in electrical awareness of ourselves 
As great antagonistic tyrants in dazed intimacy. 


I said to you that night—you must remember how the shallow 
breeze 

Anchoretta moment against its feeble will, because my voice 
was tense— 

I said to you while you were quieter than God: 

“There are two men who flinch before such fire as yours, 

Two men in all the earth who reach the void of life 

And know forgetfulness because your heart is music.” 
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“And you are one,” you said. 


“Yes, Iam one. I am the one who saw you in the street 

And said, ‘Here is a stroke of beauty for the eye; 

And, since my vision pinions it a moment, and since such beauty 
rushes by, more fleet 

In such a span as mine than a flying star in one dark long 
night, 

So, I shall love it’.” 


I told you that, and as you had no word to answer me, 

I told you in another way the same: “I am the one 

Who sees your beauty in itself the answer to my questioning ; 
I found your beauty so detached from you 

That I have sought for you, to be not far from it.” 


A shadow clattered down the hill and met us then, 

With hoof-throbs like the heart-beats of a metal world 

Such as the other man would build to furnish power to a uni- 
verse 

Had he my spirit and no richer understanding than his own. 

The shadow became buried in the dark, 

And for an instant we could almost Know how quiet it had been 


before. 
Ripitgey WILLS. 
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MAGIC 


HE could not synchronize old shadowed pain, 

(Which moves detached along an under cave) 
With the present pulse, which sweeps in junketings 
To climaxes previsioning a grave. 


But trefoils spring where fair Iseult 
Once passed through love to martyrdom. 
The flash of muscled arms in Babylon, 
The porting ships of kings at Avalon, 
Receding mountains of Icelandic gloom, 
And dangered paths of queens in Ascalon, 
Penumbral, tint the whitest flower 
That tangles with the instant hour. 
Wattse Ciypp Curry. 
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AVALON 


“T HERE was glory on the windy street 
As he went stumbling home, 

For the grape had climbed to a lofty seat 
Under the tippling dome, 

And he heard the grog in a jubilant hum 

Pounding the casks of Christendom. 


A ditty throbbed in the back of his head 
With vinous monotone,— 

“Fair Rosabelle is still unwed 
In far-off Avalon ... ” 

And, hotter than wine, his fancy lit 

Dead finite into infinite. 


An old candescent moment, lost 
In a tasteless regimen, 

With sudden starry pentecost 
Rushed back to him again. 

He had no ring or lamp or book, 


But the houses whisked at his finger’s crook. 


Now icy walks could not persuade 
His feet from mountainy heather. 
He flung cold winds a gasconade 
And took an April weather. 
Shadows, edging for him to pass, 
Became a thicket, clutching the grass. 


The path was old. The spring had power. 
Black roofs had twisted free 

Into slanting balcony, spiral tower, 
Issuing musically. 

He walked upon familiar quest, 

Sang, loitered, stared, as pleased him best. 
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Yet something absent plagued his mind— 
Change that would not be changed. 
The blossoms blew upon the wind. 
Horns rang,—as he arranged— 
But he could not charm to the tinselled air 
A golden presence once known there. 


The spring had power; the streets grew dark; 
He sought in hopeful tryst 

At door and window’s slitted spark 
The vision that he missed,— 

The final grace to seal the spell, 

The shadow that was Rosabelle. 


Fair Rosabelle came not abroad. 
Could he call the journey waste? 
At least he declared himself not awed 
By the wonder of spires interlaced 
On the heavenward towers of Avalon, 
For he looked,—and towers cracked and were gone. 


He commanded no other sort of magic, 
As he went shambling home. 
But he sat on the doorstep, finding it tragic, 
(Under a tippling dome) 
To face a snow and a bleak wind slanting 
Or within, a cold voice, peevish and ranting. 
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Dona.Lp Davinson. 
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NOCTURNE 


HERE now is the young Adam, sultry in his Aiden? 
Or where is the goat-footed pursuing his naked maiden? 
Our man shall cut few capers in his dark seersucker coat, 
His grave eye subduing the outrageous red tie at his throat, 
Considering if he should carry his dutiful flesh to the ball, 
Rather than open his book, which is flat, and metaphysical. 


The centuries have blown hard, and dried his blood 
Unto this dark quintessence of manhood ; 

Much water has flowed beneath him fretfully, 

And borne his boats of passion to the sea. 

There is no storm in this dusk, but a distant flash 
Over the foamy sea where the great floods wash. 


But still the plum tree blooms, despite the rocks at its root, 

Despite that every one knows by now its wizened and little 
fruit,— 

And the white moon plunges wildly, it is a most ubiquitous 
ghost 

Always seeking her own old people that are a long time lost,— 

Till he is almost persuaded, and perhaps he would go to the 
ball, 

If he had the heart, and the head, for a furious antique bac- 


chanal. 
JOHN Crows Ransom. 
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PROCESSION 


AYOX G the street with deliberate pomp 

March the stiff sutlers of an ancient Lord— 
And have marched since the falling of the first leaf 
That withered in the hand of Hildegarde, 
Crushing with iron the silly meadow-sweet 
After an old man’s bones pass down the street. 


Deaf to the promptings trumpeted by Spring, 

They have left heaven in a broken flower; 

They do not pause that the last dawn should go 

Nor the quick breath that parched some other hour— 
These must be wasting, like shadows: are as brief 

As a silken smile that stilled Correggio. 


The shouting and the laughter of delight 

Of children flexed into a summer noon, 

Chatter of women striating the crisp dark, 

The crinkled light of an imprisoned moon 

Stop and foregather, tremble a moment, then pass 
To a grey hill where dead men streak the grass. 


And then, like drunkards straightening in the street, 
Once more the marchers tilt an offering 

To a dust whorl dancing on spiral feet. 

Again, with a storm of wings toward no Spring, 
The procession ascends to the last holy ground, 


Where no leaf is nor ever any sound. 
ALLEN TATE. 
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THE SWINGING BRIDGE 


Not arching up, as some good bridges do, 
Nor glum and straight, like common iron things, 
But marvelously adroop between two trees, 
Trembling at slightest touch of foot, it swings, 
A span of sudden gloom and cool and a creek’s vagaries. 


The boy (I know him well) has crept up there 

Through the smooth willow’s crotch and footed the wire, 

Tiptoe where ancient planks have rotted through 

And gone, like his wild yesterday’s desire, 

Into the stream as things that fall asleep where they 
wanted to. 


In the close leaves the rustle tells him to dream. 

He knows the sunny rock and the leaping in, 

How the pool will jostle its lustres into flight 

To and fro,—how minnows touch the skin, 

And he hears afar the splash and laughter of other’s 
delight. 


But the bridge stirs under his feet, the wizard bridge. 

It sways, moving his heart with taut unrest, 

As the close leaves flutter and fall on the stream, 

He thinks of the hill, dark, unclimbed of crest 

And must be going there to see the blue mountains of his 


dream. 
DonaLp DAVIDSON. 
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EARTH 


AM an earth-bound mortal; 

My thoughts are freighted with sleep; 
My dreams heavy-jowled and snouted 
Sniff along the sod. 

Within my dull and witless portal 
I have lighted no flame immortal, 
No sacrificial fire of God. 


Time was when the morning 
Was full of bright wings, 

Of a blown mist of broken water 
And a number of fine things. 


Thoughts were swords and sabers 
Booted and spurred were dreams 
For the saddle and great labors— 
It was too much trouble, it seems. 


My thoughts were freighted with earth. 
At least there is no harvest for reaping; 
I wait for the wind-blown scent of roses, 
And then I shall be ready for sleeping. 


To cover this earth with earth 
Will trouble me little, indeed. 
I should have been buried years ago 
In the congenial sod. 
And if no dreams come 
In that dull home, 
I shall have no need of God. 
STANLEY JOHNSON. 
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FIRST TRAVELS OF MAX 


A S hath been lo, these many generations, 
The best of the Van Vroomans was the youngest; 
And even he, in chevroned sailor’s blouse 
And tawny curls far from subdued to the cap, 
Had slapped old Katie and delivered himself 
From games for children; that was because they told 
Him never, never, to set his wicked foot 
Into Fool’s Forest, where the devil dwelt. 


“Become St. Michael’s sword!” said Max to the stick, 

And to the stone, “Be a brand-new revolver!” 

Then Max was glad that he had armed so wisely 

As darker grew the wood, and shrill with silence. 

All good fairies were helpless here; at night 

Whipped in an inch of their lives; weeping, forbidden 

To play with strange, scared, truant, little boys 

Who didn’t belong there. Snakes were allowed there 

And lizards and adders—people of age and evil 

That lay on their bellies and whispered—no bird nor 
rabbit. 

There were more rotten trees than sound ones; 

In that wood timber was degenerate 

And rotted almost faster than it grew; 

There were no flowers nor apples; too much age. 

The only innocent thing in there was Max, 

And even Max had cursed his little sisters. 


The black tarn rose up almost in his face,— 
It was as black and sudden as the pit 

The Adversary digged in the bowels of earth. 
Bubbles were on it, breath of the black beast 
(Formed like a spider, white bag for entrails) 
That took this sort of blackness to inhabit 
And dangle after bad men in Fool’s Forest. 
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“Must they be bad?” said casuistical Max, 

“Mightn’t a good boy who stopped saying his prayers 
Be allowed to slip into the spider’s fingers?” 

Max raised his sword—but what can swords do 

Against the Prince of the Dark? Max sheathed his point 
And crept around the pool. 


In the middle of the wood was a red witch. 

Max half-expected her. He never expected 

To see a witch’s house so dirty and foolish, 

A witch with a wide bosom yellow as butter, 

Or a witch combing so many obscene things 

From her black hair into her scarlet lap; 

He never believed there would attempt to sing 

The one that taught the rats to squeal and Bashan’s 
Bull to bellow. 


“Littlest and last Van Vrooman, do you come too?” 

She knew him, it appeared, would know him better, 

The scarlet hulk of hell with a fat bosom, 

Pirouetting at the bottom of the forest. 

Certainly Max had come, but he was going; 

Unequal contests never were commanded 

On young knights only armed in innocency. 

‘When I am a grown man I will come here 

And cut your head off!” That was very well, 

Not a true heart beating in Christendom 

Could have said more, but that for the present would do. 
Max went straight home; and nothing chilled him more 
Than the company kept him by the witch’s laugh 

And the witch’s song, and the creep of his own flesh. 


Now Max is firmly domiciliated. 
A great house is Van Vrooman, a green slope 
South to the sun do the great ones inhabit 
And a few children play on the lawn with a nurse. 
Max has returned to his play, and you may find him, 
His famous curls unsmoothed, if you will call 
Where the Van Vroomans live; the tribe Van Vrooman 
Live there, at least, when any are at home. 
JOHN CROWE Ransom. 
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FISHERMEN 


HESE men are only happy by the sea, 
For water always beats against their ears. 

Always they hear sea water at the piers, 
The drone of salty water by a tree. 
They toss a night out waiting for the dawn, 
So they may go back to the sea again, 
Their wives are always peering from a pane, 
For sight of vessel masts to look upon. 


This is the way of people by a bay, 
They must hear wind blowing against a door, 
The sound of gurghing water by a shore, 
For these are things they cannot put away, 
Remembering how water turns to green, 
In a town harbor and a barquantine. 
Harotp VINAL. 
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CAN I BELIEVE? 


WHEN I awoke last night, and saw you there, 
A gentle fold of darkness in the dark, 

I reached across and lightly touched your hair, 

Breathed you a kiss, and wondered where 

In what dim land of dreams it found its mark. 


You were so still you might have been my dream, 
Waiting for wings of slumber to unfold— 
Caught as I wakened suddenly. A gleam 

Of starlight brimmed your breast with gold. 

With me abided all my world can hold. 


I lay intent, and wondered how you drew 
The tangled web of stars across the tide 
Of time, the gold of ages gone, the blue 
Clear sky of ages new, 

Into the fold of darkness at my side. 


And then I startled to a sudden fear 

That hollowed me, and shook you as you lay: 
You are a yearned-for phantom huddled near, 
Holding the hours at bay, 

That the chill ghosts of morn must whisk away. 


How can I bind you to me in the days 
That set my dreams a snare? 
What solemn supplication can I raise? 
Would that the moment might endure always 
When I awoke last night and saw you there. 
JoszPH T. SHIPLEY. 
New York City. 
{Qualified for the Nashville Prize] 
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CRUSADE 


E have not forgot the clanking of grey armors 
Along frosty ridges against the moon, 
The agony of gasping endless columns, 
Skulls glaring white on red deserts at noon; 
Nor death in dank marshes by fever, 
Flies on bloated bodies rotting by the way, 
Naked corpses on the sluggish river, 
Sucked from the trampled rushes where they lay. 


After shouting and trumpets and the crash of 
splintering lances, 

After these and weeping, I can yet remember 

How on my castle turret sunset glances, 

Touching high windows to a redder amber; 

The cenobite’s soft hands upon my brow 

With cool unpassioned fingers and benediction ; 

The close hush of the rabble as we made our vow 

To win the Tomb of God—that was our mission; 

The thronged cathedral where we took our crosses 

And prayed away the penance of our sin 


We remember still the sunlight at Marseilles, 
The long green wash of breakers swirling in, 
Our white ships ready in the open harbor, 

The flash of scarlet crosses that we wore 

Over glitter and ring of new polished armor 
Shouting shriveling to a whisper from the shore. 
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Then knightly bodies quiet beneath low stars, 
Tattered mail rusting on hot hard sands, 

Strange riders startling up the night, 

And broken hilts clutched loosely in jewelled hands. 


We have now won through these to the Tomb of God; 
Here is a hole where once lay sacred bones. 
Red crosses have greyed on our hauberks. 
Souls may be whiter for gazing on white stones. 
Here is the Tomb as when our Lord had risen, 
Here is the Tomb, but yonder promised peace. 
Can rock and dust presage a fabled heaven? 
This low malignant moon gives no surcease 
Nor any opiate of forgetfulness 
For the sob and choke of remembered sorrow 
We have no solace in this bitter stillness. 
We shall be still enough tomorrow. 
Rospert PENN WARREN. 


Guthrie, Ky. 
[Qualified for the Nashville Prise] 
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A SONG OF DEATH 


B ECAUSE I have loved the hills and the birds flying, 
Because I have kept my peace when the crowds beat near, 
I shall not mind the gray quiet of dying. 
I shall not fear. 


For the thing that is I, the vague, swift breath of being, 
Has faced already the emptiest voids of earth, 

Has found itself akin to the wind’s fleeing, 
Has laughed at mirth. 


Beauty and wonder and love have poured their passion. 
Friends and music and books have heaped their wealth; 
But something they could not fathom in any fashion, 
By any stealth, 


Something of me that is wrapt with the sea’s tossing, 
That knows the filmy touch of a drifting cloud, 
Will quicken and stir at the grim pilot’s crossing, 
At the careful shroud. 
Ross HENDERSON. 
New York City. 
[Qualified for the Nashville Prize] 
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“CHART SHOWING RAIN, WINDS, ISOTHER- 
MAL LINES AND OCEAN CURRENTS” 


O, here, tied in that crooked line, 
is the North Wind, 

trapped—and mapped! 
And here, 
raging, spitting, 
lashing its dragon-tail, 
the furious East gale! 
There, limed, caught in sticky color, 
Zephyr and struggling South crouch together. 


And see; 

writhing silver, all the rains of heaven 
hiss and rear 

here. 


Look! Coiled and wild, 

a hundred green flashing currents, 

all the ways and waves of the Atlantic, 
are meshed and bound. 


And wound 
in sinuous red lines 
an isothermal pattern 
holds the sun! 
Louise Patrrerson GUYOL. 
Smith College. 
(Qualified for the Ward-Belmont Prise] 
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PIPING 


VW HEN God was a little boy 
He sat piping under a tree; 
Piping worlds and cities up 
With a gay melody. 


Mountains rose and forest groves 
And harbors all agleam 
| Ships at anchor and ships amove,— 
And this was all a dream. 


Moulded domes of stone arose, 
Rose-tint and color of cream, 
Palaces on stately hills,— 
And this was all a dream. 


And men things lived men lives 
In a restless mortal stream ; 
Fretted, lurked, and sobbed, and died,— 
And this was all a dream. 


NOTD :—Since going to press, the Editors have received information 
that Miss Don’s poem has just been printed in the magazine of her col 
lege. We are therefore obliged to disqualify the poem for the Ward- 
Belmont prize, under the requirements of the contest rules, which specify 
that a poem must not have previously been published. Publication, ac- 
cording to our ruling, signifies appearance in a periodical of any sort. 
Miss Don entered the poem in good faith, but misunderstood the rules. 
ae that this statement will fcrestall any possible future misunder- 
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THE OTHER HALF OF VERSE | 

INTERESTED READERS have already set themselves to 
wondering at certain changes in the masthead of The, Fugitive, 
and now we shall tell them that the editorial authority for this 
journal is invested for a period in Donald Davidson, as Editor, 
and Allen Tate, as Associate Editor. But not so much of 
authority, after all: for the ancient policy of group-action en- 
dures, and the present reform is the practical one of securing 
the expedition of editorial business rather a move toward 
oligarchy and the concentration of power. The Group con- 
tinues in its sovereignty, and shall continue, until all Fugitives 
are perished from the earth. 

THE SECOND HEAT in the Fugitive Contests is now run 
off, and while many, many poems came to us, we regret, as 
usual, that we could print only the best. Of course we can’t 
commit ourselves to comparisons of the winners of the first 
heat with the winners of the second; but we are able to say 
that the contributions in bulk were better this time than before. 

OTHER PRIZES are offered sometimes by other journals 
and by other groups, and it will never be a time of grieving when 
Fugitives win them. The Southern Prize of One Hundred Dol- 
lars, given yearly by the Poetry Society of South Carolina, has 
been awarded for 1923 to Fugitive John Crowe Ransom, for his 
poem Armageddon. Two other poems were close in the race, 
receiving honorable mention: A Fragment, by William Alex- 
ander Percy, who with this number of The Fugitive appears in 
its pages for a second time; and Avalon, by Donald Davidson, 
who deserves— 

STILL FURTHER PRAISE, which we now accord to him. 
Recent advices coming from Houghton-Mifflin are the welcome 
harbingers of a volume of his poems, to be issued from Boston 
in the spring of 1924. Three Fugitives now are gathered up in 
books, John Crowe Ransom having been the first with his 
Poems About God, in 1919. Number two is the volume of Allen 
Tate’s, announced previously in these pages, for it will get into 
the world on or about the middle of this September, from the 
house of Lieber & Lewis, in New York. The rejoicings of Fugi- 
tive adherents and the pride of Fugitives themselves are feelings 
that are tolerable, we hope, in these days. 

“MERELY PROSE, ” in the June-July issue, brings us a 
letter from Miss Margery Swett, Exchange Editor of Poetry: 
A Magazine of Verse. Those readers of The Fugitive who re- 


member our editorial will find parts of Miss Swett’s letter to 
their interest: 
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‘“‘Whoever wrote the first bit of ‘Merely Prose,’ in the June- 
J uly number, has evidently misinterpreted Miss Harriet Mon- 
roe’s comment in her review of Carolina Chansons . . 
she would be the last person in the world to wish to limit the 
poets of any section of the country. . . . Her editorials at 
various times for the last ten years should be sufficient tc save 
her from such misinterpretation and establish her position that 
the poet should be given free rein.” 

Too long and complex to be solved in a limited space is the 
problem suggested by this little controversy. But we repeat 
that Mr. Allen and Mr. Heyward are deserving of all thanks for 
their fine work, not only in Carolina Chansons, but elsewhere. 
And we add here that of Southerners writing in late years of 
the local scence they ‘alone are distinguished : not least of all for 
their awareness of the difference between versified provincial- 
ism and indigenous poetry, for they have done as all good poets 
do in setting about to locate the emotion of art definitely in 
space and time. Unfortunately, however, a review of the lit- 
erature recording some of atavism and more of sentimentality 
may have much to do with rendering a “jewel-weighted” tradi- 
tion inaccessible to many of the present Southern poets; and 
if a considerable bulk of our poetry should be discovered to 
sound a new note, while it would be within the province of 
criticism to account it the less “Southern,” it would not be 
within the province of criticism to account it any the less 
southern. Whether the limitation be in the poets, or whether 
there is something fatally oppressive about these materials most 
readily obtainable from the past, we do not know. At any rate, 
we fear to have too much stress laid on a tradition that may be 
called a tradition only when looked at through the haze of a 
generous imagination. 


And if.we have misinterpreted Miss Monroe, it has been be- 
cause of this fear, whose roots go deeper than those on the out- 
side are likely to suspect. For we feel that perhaps Miss Mon- 
roe was not sufficiently mindful of certain implications in her 
remarks; and so we have not so much objected to the actual 
content of her review as to the opportunity of false interpre- 
tation it might give to those Southerners who lean too much 
toward the frailer emotions. Coming from one who has done 
more than any other person for contemporary American Poetry, 
her remarks might conceivably be quoted as a justification of 
further artistic blunders, from which, we have reason to be- 
lieve, we are not yet quite free. 
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THE HILLS REMEMBER 


| LOOKED past hills as tumbled and as free 
As ocean waves and wondered that this wide 

Inland, whose leagues no gulls have ever cried, 

Should spell with glints of waters, wood and lea. 

For maples flashed their white wings mistily, 

Like combers pluming from the forest tide; 

A wheat bay crisped to ripples at each side; 

And winds, dust-choked, bore dirges for the sea. 


But at a beech tree’s roots, coiled in the loam, 
I saw limed whorls and tiny, twisted shells 
Whose stony dreams unfroze to living bells, 
With coral wreathed to gaud an oozy plain; 
Then dreams unrolled the sun-green, ancient main, 
One lonely dragon burnished by its foam. 

JEssE WILLS 
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LEONORA ADDRESSES TASSO 


Court from my life this hour 
And hang it high 

On the bough of a stately tree, 

So that after today 

When thou art gone, 

Its bloom may remind me of thee. 


What if thou prick my soul 
With thy knife? 

Cut ruthlessly, despite my tears; 
It is worth a few 

Red cries of pain 

For a relic to deck the years. 


Cut from my life this hour 
And fasten it 
To the bough of a stately tree, 
So that when I pass 
It may drip on my head 
Bright oval drops of ecstasy. 
HeLcengz MULLINS 
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VARIATION ON AN OLD THEME 


“Tas is a certain magic 

Of all Hell and Heaven,— 
To see a devil’s face 
Against the quiet even; 
To know the serpent writhing 
Behind the lips of stone; 
To drop a crimson tithing 
Unon a grinning bone. 


I must have done with music, 
Let fly my golden bees. 

The hive is robbed and broken; 
The singing mouth must cease. 
I have seen too many faces 
Hardening in the mould, 

Too many youthful graces 
Grow lean and slack and old; 
Too many lips that wither 
With unfulfilling prayer; 
Eyes that know not whither 
Burrows the new despair; 

Too many maids unbinding 
Dead flowers from their hair. 
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For how can I go singing 
Where roads are hard and dry, 
And dull slow bells are ringing 
Whenever I pass by; 

Where serpent heads are woven 
Within the stricken hedge, 

And hoof-tracks all are cloven 
By the shrunken river’s edge? 
Oh, how can I go singing 

When many a roof’s ablaze 

In many a lovely country 

That men who sing should praise, 
And hook and beak are stalking 
On old vine-hidden ways? 


Must I have done with music? 

These things would have it so. 

But there is certain magic 

For those who walk in woe. 

The apple Eve has bitten 

Is mortal sweet within, 

And Cain was not quite smitten 

To earth, because of sin. 

Then if, upon my roof-tree, 

The raven croaks too long, 

I'll sing a stave of Heaven 

And put him in my song. 
DonaLp Davipson 
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TWO POEMS FOR OENIA 


I 


MY house is banked with gardens overflowing 
In dead motion into the dry land of sky: 
Billows that leaped one thousand years ago 
Caught in a first forgetfulness, like sculptures 
Startled out of breath by a gesture of eternity. 


And by the cruelty of these unwieldly colors 
Jutting cold fire against the shriveling cobalt 

Of a passing heaven, I know that you are merciless, 
Oenia, who walk the garden sea, 

Maddening my expected dusk with so still love 

It frightens me—like the name of a fabled wine. 


II 


What questions you were asking, what answers got, 
It were better you’d taken off on a long journey, 
Where you might have turned them into thought 
With the shifting terrors 
Of a begging sea. 
Before your opal feet though I laid orphrey, 
Emperor-green and savage other stones, 
Discoursed of a legacy of languid rime, 
Meanwhile, women in Teheran are heir to, 
Pointing a kindred significance to your face— 
I could not see your eyes, fair lady, 
For they were turned from my shimmering gifts and me 
To the uncertain acres beyond your mind, 
Sown in the tares of a foreign place. 
ALLEN TATS 
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THE CLEVER PRINCE 


HE tilts his chair 
And leans upon his hand 
With that insouciant air 
That fools call grand. 


He twirls a dahlia between his thumbs, 
Delicately etching a vignette; 

While he gathers the crumbs 
Of conversation the fools forget. 


He plays the tendrils into a sketch 
Of the larger vineyards of his time; 
And the fools will rush about to fetch 
Him grapes to make his sketch sublime. 


They will hang red blossoms and will hang rich grape 
To make his thumb-portraits something more | 
Than what they are, and have them gape 
Who never ask what the things are for. 


He tilts his chair 
And tells them of his plans. 
They think his nonchalant air 
Is more like God’s than man’s. 
Harry ALAN POTAMKIN 
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AFTER TEACUPS 


| WAS not on the parapets at Cretae 
Dreading sails black against the red low moon, 
When my ruin overthrew me. 
Nor did it claim me with the plunge of Grecian spears 
Surging up in dark ships from the sea 
That ancient night. There rode no portent of my fears 
On the long breeze sweeping in from Cyprus; 
Nor later with the rank mists when I fought 
Bogged in the marshes, clubbing my arquebus. 
I touched on no presentiments 
In the whimper of gulls low over our galley 
Waiting our bodies, no more than with the Spaniard 
Heaving a saber in that fetid valley. 
I have not found death snarling in a surge of lances, 
In midnight clangor of the mouthing bells, 
The legionary shout, the Gothic shields, 
The flare and rumble of burning citadel, 
Faint moonlight on a taken bastion. 
But dissolution clutched me 
Descanting in Mme. Atelie’s salon 
Of balis at Nice and coursing at L’Enprix. 
I sipped my tea with marked exactitude, 
Refusing claret; speculated on 
The bleak breasts of a marble nude, 
Noting the while a flutter of trivial hands. 
Her eyes were winds down a wintry chasm 
Where frozen surf beats rock and frozen sands. 
Outside a spring swarmed up the avenues, 
Spattering hydrangeas with a gust of bloom. 
Pann WaRREN 
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BLACKBERRY WINTER 


[F the lady hath any loveliness, let it die. 

For being drunken with the steam of Cuban cigars, 
I find no pungence in the odor of stars, 
And all my music goes out of me on a sigh. 


Still would I sing to my maidenly apple tree, 
Before she has borne me a single apple of red. 
The pictures of silver and apples of gold are dead, 
But ripeneth one more apple yet for me. 


The garnished house of the Daughter of Heaven is cold. 
I have seen her often—she stood all night on the hill, 
Fiercely the pale youth clambered to her, till— 
Hoarsely the rooster awakened him, footing the mold. 


The breath of a girl is music—fall and swell— 

The trumpets convolve in the warrior’s chambered ear, 
But I have listened, there is no one breathing here, 
And all of the wars have dwindled since Troy fell. 


But still I will haunt beneath my apple tree, 

Heedful again to star-looks and wind-words, 

Anxious for the flash of whether eyes or swords, 

And hoping a little, a little, that either may be. 
JoHN Crowz Ransom 
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NIGHT WINDOWS 


OW all the living gold of sunlight poured 
World under, gilding temples in Rangoon, 

Drips round me in a lucent silver hoard, 
Refracted from chill mirrors of the moon. 
Now in the dusk of tree caves it is stored 
While shadow, like a moth from its cocoon, 
Creeps out around the pale vault starry-floored, 
Where bats are tumbling to a windy tune. 


In magic webbed, those buiidings now are changing 

To crags and scarps a lunar frost adorns, 

And that enameled tar to a glacier way. 

Cold-eyed, a street car snarls by; after ranging, 

The hunt of motors pours on for its prey, 

With a silver triumph lilting through the horns. 
JpsseE WILLS 
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ONLY THE GHOSTLY MADREPORES 


THEY told me I should be lonely after the plank was tilted; 
Some said not even the sharks would come there under the 
nea 
Where the fish have no eyes and the buccanneers’ wrecks lie 
smothered and silted ; 
Only the ghostly madrepores would sprawl‘over me. 


Well, I’ve met my end in those tiny mouths of living flowers 
After a few dark days or years, not many hours, 

For they have been quicker than my wavering descent, 

And lighter than the cannon balls about my ankles 
A-dragging me down from sunlight, leaving no monument, 
No word to say how once I loved, was young—that rankles. 


That bitch Marie! Now she and Richard make the present pair. 
He does not know and she but half forgets Anjou, 

The pale green Loire, the vineyards over St. Hilaire, 

The shallow Loire, the grapes all frosted white with dew. . . . 
No chateaus march against the sky, here at the close. 

These fragile insects have not worked, Marie, too soon. . . . 
Marie! “Comme on voit sur la branche au mois de Mai la rose!” 
Marie, screaming delight under the indifferent moon. 


More dead than any other dead I should be dead 

They told me, sewing shot in the canvas. Now it is done. 

The madrepores have made me a rock from feet to head; 

Tomorrow an atoll with palms, Marie, green-white in the sun! 
A.LEec Brock STEVENSON 
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HYMN TO THE SUN 


STRIKE down into my breast, O sun, and cleanse my soul— 
Shadows are here and ailments of the dark! 
Burn out the horror, sear away the dread, 
Beat like live hope in spark on molten spark. 


Lone in your uncouth solitude of chasmed air 
You scale the sky, reckless of end or change, 
Chanting like some wild Himalayan shepherd 
Wind-rocked, enraptured, on his bleak vast range. 


Eternity will pass and down the blue cliffs hear 
You singing, vigorous still in fierce delight. 
Strike thro’ my breast and pour your courage in— 
Enough to last this little way to night. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT 


(DAS JUNGSTE GERICHT)* 
From the German of Rainer Maria Rilke 


OX that last day, expectant of their fate, 

They sit before the darkness of great doors 
In a light that covers them with flecking sores. 
The evening grows old and very late, 
And nights fall in dense fragments, emanate, 
Upon their outstretched hands, the upraised back, 
Which, staggering, takes up a darker pack. 
They stand there long. Beneath the shadowy weight, 
Their sins are tossing like a great dark sea. 
Their brains are somewhere from them, deep in earth ; 
Their wrinkled brains think on, and round the girth 
Of the vast old world, a thinking seems to be: 
The earth is thinking now, and powerfully, 
And there’s a rippling thought in every tree. 

Translated by SamuzL, Putnam 


*From Das Buch der Bilder 
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FINALE 


HEN winter leaves me no more songs to sing 
Of women stately as a poplar tree, 
And earth can no more shake my heart with spring, 
There still remains a last, short song for me: 
A song of late-learned wisdom, and of grief, 
Of swallows parting on an eager wing, 
Of autumn and the twirling yellow leaf. 


LAWRENCE LEE 
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POLYPHEMUS VIEWS THE END 


SOONER or later all delicate things 
Are butterflies with severed wings. 


A star had fallen and a great moon sank, 
Growing smaller, smaller. The dry throat drank. 
The dry throat of the perishing king 

Gurgled the moon’s diminishing. 


The drip of the moon went pit-a-pat, 
Like the cushioned tread of a well-bred cat. 


None but the one-eyed giant knew 

The earth had frozen a shivering blue 
From a burst of gold. He closed his eye 
And let the livid thing roll by. 


Polyphemus sucked his lower lip 

For the full moon’s remembered honey-drip, 
And sighed when he tast’d the salt of blood. 
“Ah me,” he roared, “it is not good!” 


Spluttering like a feeble firework, 

The wind went trembling up a tree. 
Polyphemus was worn with the heavy irk 
Of ennui. 


The lone king of the solitary isle 

Alone Knew of the earth’s last day. 

“Fools are wise in their blind travail,” 

He thought, “They do not know, so let ’em play.” 


“One’s sight is inverse to one’s eyes; 
The begger with empty sockets sees 
The microscopic lies; 

But these 

Who are truly blind are wise.” 


Polyphemus, watching the last cloud squirm 
Beneath Jove’s feet like a frightened worm, 
Begs for the grace of two large eyes, 

And feeds on severed butterflies. 


Harry ALAN POTAMKIN. 
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A FAREWELL 


HEN I am laid at rest, 

Say that I had a sense of wonder, 
Say that I saw things larger than they were. 
Never a little song but rolled its thunder, 
Never a rose with any taint of myrrh. 
Before my open senses day passed grandly ; 
Grand, too, the dreams that struggled under— 
So—whatever else—say this thing mainly: 
Say that I had a sense of wonder 


When I am laid at rest. 
STANLEY JOHNSON 
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ALLA STOCCATA 


HERE'S one Phineas 
Out for a walk, 

Tired of skulls 

And bones that talk, 
Aching from words 

That jump and jabber. 
Books have curdled 

His brains to clabber. 


There’s a palimpsest 

In a puff of spring, 
But Phineas looks 

At the blossoming, 
Transfigures road 

Into new corpuscles, 
Elucidates bush 

With a bound of rauscles. 


All would have been well 
Had he never stopped 
In a woodsy dusk 
When a thought out-cropped, 
“Now let me unroll 
This palimpsest 
And figure again 
A Cup and a Quest! 


‘Let me splash the wine 
Of an elder age, 

And cartoon the crooked 
Smile of a sage; 

Let me grave the mouth 
Of the bottomless pit, 

With a sad Crusader 
Spitting in it!” 
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And that was all 
That the Ogres wanted, 
For this old woodside 
Was peskily haunted. 
When Phineas paused, 
Opportunely blinded, 
Out they sprang, 
The Balloon-Minded. 


With a bounce and a teeter, 
A roll and a skip, 

They bobbed at his shoulder 
And bumped at his lip, 

A swarm of balloons 
Hopping like fleas 

Under his arms 
And between his knees. 


Poor Phineas made 
A tragic face, 
Brandished his fists 
All over the place. 
The balloons tipped off 
And slid back again, 
Soft to his battering, 
Oozy like rain. 


Desperate Phineas 
Outs with his knife. 
Prick ’em and stick ’em! 
Air’s their life! 
But the skin’s too tough 
For to penetrate. 
Pity Phineas, 
Ogre’s bait. 
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But no dishonorable 
Vile submission! 
He slyly maneuvers 
A change of position. 
He tolls them along, 
Half a roll, half a run, 
To the edge of the wood 
And a patch of the sun. 


The Balloon-Minded 

Weren’t watching that. 
All belly they were, 

Too puffy, too fat. 
Smothering him 

Got sucked from the shade 
Into stronger than fists 

And keener than blade. 


They sizzled and squeaked. 
They boomed like a drum. 
But they all swelled up 
Worse than Fee-Fo-Fum, 
And they steadily rose 
Past the tops of the trees 
With a strained expression 
Of ill-at-ease. 


Higher and higher. 
A mess of black dots! 
Phineas gathers 
Forget-me-nots, 
Heave-ho’s home 
With a roundelay, 
And butters his bread 
In the good old way. 


DoNnALD DAVIDSON 
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LICHAS TO POLYDOR 
Who Regretted All His Years of Serving Cytherea 


HEF huge affirmative emblazed thy sodden skies, 
It was a sign had puffed up great the mortallest worm that 
dies ; 
But now thou knowest her sworn a spinster, and her true tokens 
lies. 


Rained her endearments thick as snow and covered thee, 

Thy prayer was not appeased; naked and unrewarded must 
thou flee. 

Not so had served thee Thalia, Charis, or Melpomene. 


Much better marriages thou hadst becoming to thy station ; 

Remember those Powerful Ladies, unreluctant to thy passion: 

Thon less than the bandy-legged of the heathen congregation. 
JOHN Crows Ransom. 
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THE WOLF 


"THE flour-barrels, cracker-boxes, cans 
Of lard and coffee hem the live beast in 
Who jingles furtive fingers through the till, 
Dropping delicious coins with snap and grin. 


Drooling, like one who should be crunching bones, 
He mouths the figured column of his kill. 

A sneaking blast rattles the locked door. 
The cat looks on, oracular and still. 


The eyes that should be centering the brush 
Blink at the hot stove-belly’s glowing red. 
The breath that should go howling to the moon 
Blows out the light and wheerzes off to bed. 
DonaLp DaviIpDson 
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STARK MAJOR 


“THE lover's death, how regular 
With lifting spring aud starker 

Vestiges of the sun, that somehow 

Filter in to us before we waken. 


Not yet is there that heat and sober 
Vivisection of more clamant air 

That hands joined in the dark will answer 
After the daily circuits of its glare. 


It is the time of sundering . . . 
Beneath the green silk counterpane 
Her mound of undelivered life 
Lies cool upon her—not yet pain. 


And she will wake before you pass, 
Scarcely aloud, beyond her door, 
And every third step down the stair 
Until you reach the muffled floor— 


Will Jaugh and call your name; while you, 
Still answering her faint good-byes, 

Will find the street, only to look 

At doors and stone with broken eyes. 


Walk now, and note the lover’s death. 
Henceforth her memory is more 
Than yours, in cries, in ecstasies 


You cannot ever reach to share. 
Hart CRANE 


Cleveland, Ohio 
(Qualified for the Nashville Prize) 
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O SAVAGE LOVE 


T was a land that I had never seen: 

A high-treed jungle land of heavy bloom 
Where viny serpents cluster, thick and green, 
And noon is dead with venomous perfume. 
The golden fruit bulge in balloons. The purr 
Of jungle-sound is constant as the scent 
Of prey flying, flying before the beasts 
That calmly stalk, with sinister intent. 

It was a land that I had never known; 

I had always been geometrically bound 

By compassed curves and rulered lines: a life 
As sober as a circle, and as round. 

Then you came, like a tangent striking away, 
So that each calculated line and angle 

Like a rocket rose and whizzed and blew 
Into a wilderness, a starry tangle. 

Now there are no more lines and no more curves, 
But cool and dripping depths of underbrush, 
The jungle where a golden river swerves, 
And brooding as a buzzard, a vast hush. 


This is the interlude, O savage love, 

The audience is smiling even now— 

Will the wild chaos of the jungle sink 

To a measured land of curves and lines, somehow? 
IpELLA PURNELL 


Guadalajora, Mexico 
(Qualified for the Nashville Prize) 
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MALIDON 


ECALLING Malidon, I see 
The figure of a supple youth 

And he 
Sits cross-legged singing Truth, 
Sits musing in continual glow, 
Immutable day, 
White flame of heat, 
Singing his large, eager Yea 
To my small, flaccid No, 
Singing Life Noble and Complete. 


Brown eyes 

Searching and wonderwise, 
Burning my heart look out 

Above a quivering nose that scents 
The mingled fragrances about 

As no trivial accidents. 


Malidon was blown thin and curved 
With grace and symmetry of line. 
Such body certainly deserved 
Content of rich wine. 


Such body like a gracile urn 

Among uncouth bottles on kitchen-shelves, 
Beauty-seekers might discern 

As something quite beyond themselves ; 
And if at some remoter turn, 

One would in the larger essence learn, 

The purpose of a structured grace, 

Wiser were it written on Malidon’s face, 
Not in the measurement of tens or twelves, 
But in that intangible and fleeting form 
That rekindles Beauty to something warm. 
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His mouth, lips luscious to despair, 
Drinks the improper blood of moons 
That dance wantonly upon his hair 
To rhapsodical tunes. 


Lips forming into a curve of sun 
Whisper the secret of Malidon: 
“Flutter grey ashes of moons to resurrection, 
Stir winds to silent rapture; 
Life ig the ultimate perfection 
That Life seeks to capture.” 
Harry ALAN PoTAMKIN 
Philadelphia, Penn, 
(Qualified for the Nashville Prize) 
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DIMENSIONS 


MEASURE me for a burial 


That my low stone may neatly say 
In a precise, Euclidean way 
How I am three-dimensional. 


Yet can life be so thin and small? 
Measure me in time. But time is strange 
And still and knows no rule or change 
But death and death is nothing at all. 


Measure me by beauty. 

But beauty is death’s earliest name 

For life, and life’s first dying, a flame 
That glimmers, an amaranth that will fade 
And fade again in death’s dim shade. 


Measure me not by beauty, that fears strife. 
For beauty makes peace with death, buying 
Dishonor and eternal dying 

That she may keep outliving life. 


Measure me then by love—yet, no, 
For I remember times when she 
Sought her own measurements in me, 
But fled, afraid I might foreshow 
How broad I was myself and tall 
And deep and many-measured, moving 
My scale upon her and thus proving 
That both of us were nothing at all. 


Measure me by myself 

And not by time or love or space 

Or beauty. Give me this last grace: 

That I may be on my low stone 

A gage unto myself alone. 

I would not have these old faiths fall 

To prove that I was nothing at all. 
Laura Ripine GorrscHaLK 
(Qualified for the Nashville Prize) 

Urbana, IIL 
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UNFORGIVEN 


C8OsTs were in the pine-tree 

Outside the tall window; 
Spirits haunted the garden-bed 
Where hollyhocks stood. 


Phantoms ranged the meadow, 
Bending the wind’s back: 

Off in the hill and wood 

Were phantoms again. 


Shadows, grey, white, black, 
Slipped along the sunlight, 
Slid down the thin rain, 
Fled behind the skies. 


Dark was the day, the night, 
Life and the world were dead, 
Covered duskily: 
For ghosts sat in her eyes. 
Loutsp Patrmrson GuyYoL 
Smith College 
(Qualified for Ward-Belmont Prize) 
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DO NOT SAY OUR LOVE CAN GO 


O not say our love can go 
Like a little sheltered snow 
Lessening, lessening. 


If the substance in it be 

Of that melting quality, 
Better we clear it under sun 
Rapidly to soak and run! 


For we are proud. Let change be fast 
Rather than we should make love last 
Under a shed where it has blown 

Or in a gulley,—kept alone. 

(People that peer in such a cleft 

Say, “Only look, some snow is left!” 
And, dear, you know that after spring 
The sight of snow is wearying.) 


Rather let our passion pass 
A kind of surety for the grass; 
That sinking thus into the ground 
It shall again be found,—be found. 
RosBerta TEALE Swarrz 


(Qualified for Ward-Belmont Prize) 
Mt. Holyoke College 
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AS TO FUGITIVE MATTERS 


THE JOYOUS LABOR of scanning several hundred con- 
test manuscripts is now completed, and the qualifying poems 
for the last period of competition are presented in this issue. 
The twelve poems chosen for the Nashville Prize of one hundred 
dollars and the six poems for the Ward-Belmont Prize of fifty 
dollars now go to the judges, who, as we have previously an- 
nounced, are Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse, Mr. Gorham B. Mun- 
son, und Mr. William Alexander Percy. The winning poems 
will be announced in the December issue of The Fugitive. We 
shall mail the poems to the judges with pardonable gusto— 
not simply that we thus relieve ourselves of the difficult task 
of final decision, but because we take delight in being able to 
present eighteen distinguished poems, such as we believe these 
to be. There were numerous others, almost equally distin- 
guished. And so the contest has been eminently successful, 
for its first object was to discover good poetry. To those whose 
poems were not chosen we must again say that we could take 
only the best, and we are grateful to all for the privilege of 
seeing their manuscripts. And now to the judges . . . but 
we should not finish this paragraph without noting the fact 
that we thought it best this time to qualify three poems for the 
Ward-Belmont Prize, in view of the elimination of Miss Don’s 
“Piping” (regrettably indeed) from the first heat. 


ANOTHER FUGITIVE VOLUME is in the offing. Hear 
now that Fugitives are given to prose as well as poetry. We 
are happy to announce that Stanley Johnson’s novel, “The 
Immortal Wanderer,” has been accepted for publication by 
Lieber and Lewis, of New York. It looks as if announcement 
of forthcoming Fugitive volumes were getting to be a regular 
bi-monthly affair. Well, we shall not prophesy, but rather 
knock on wood, and confine ourselves here to deserved con- 
gratulations to Fugitive Stanley. 
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GOOD SHIPS 


pet ships encountering on the high seas 
Who speak, and unto eternity diverge— 

These hailed each other, poised on the loud surge 

Of one of Mrs. Grundy’s Tuesday teas, 

Nor trimmed one sail to bafile the driving breeze. 

A macaroon absorbed all her emotion; 

His hue was ashy, but an effect of ocean; 

They exchanged the nautical technicalities. 


It was only a nothing or so, and thus they parted ; 
Away they sailed, most certainly bound for port, 
So seaworthy, one felt they could not sink; 
Still there was a tremor shook them, I should think— 
Beautiful timbers meant for stormy sport 
And into miserly merchant hulks converted. 

JOHN Crown Ransom 
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FROM MY ROOM 


VaLLE Crucis, NORTH CAROLINA 
August, 1923 
ROM my two windows always I see 
A green land und mountainy, 
And in this house but lately death 
Found one young and got his breath. 


Always my two windows glow 

With a glimmering like winter snow, 
And the careful dusk unearthily 
Whittles out bones for the poplar tree. 


Never a bloody August moon 

So whitely washed a land of stone 

As now, nor the wheat so burst its head, 
Nor the dawn so quick with the copperhead : 


Whether the rank balsam bloom 
Next year, when I'm in another room— 
A widow, surely, and the yellow pear 
Will wait for death in that vear. 
ALLEN TATB 
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OLD HARP 


OULD thine ancient master rise 
From his dark mound by the sea 
With what shame and hurt surprise 
Would he look on thee, 
Placarded here for eyes 
That never knew the glee. 


? 


Once he sang of old, old things 
In tongues men have forgot, 

Of sleeping barrowed kings 
That wait new Camelot, 

With richer coverings 

Than men on earth have got; 


Or of shield-rimined galleys drifting 
And viking eyes ablaze 

To catch gray towers lifting 

Their round from bowered ways; 
Or blue cliffs slowly rifting 

That guard enchanted bays. 


But his pliant hand is dust. 
Here is no singing tongue. 

Only the mute cool rust 

Fingers thee, loosely strung. 

And men read, as read they must 
What once was sung. 


Donatp DavipDsoNn 
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TWO POEMS 
I. 
Two VoICcEs 


N infernal drought!—the crops are ruined— 
Everything is seared and ironed white by the sun. 


The lake of the sun rifts its dam, 
Burying the wheat fields in flood-yold. 


Again the sun sets in a clear west— 
No more rain until the new moon— 


From the ebon balustrades of dusk 
I behold the ebbing of the purple tides— 
I am mute at the delights of this hour! 


The sultry night holds no rest. 

Its moist fingers have plucked sleep from my pillow. 
Wings beat incessantly against the window panes— 
They bring remembrance of death. 


This is a night of passion. 

There is tragic beauty in its silences. 
On such a night I knew rapture— 
I can still hear the leaves stir! 


The sun blurs on the horizon like a blood-clot. 
Its breath withers the last hope. 
There is no surcease from yesterday! 


From a high parapet against paling stars, 
I behold dawn advancing on the citadel of night, 
Flourishing triumphal banners of tree-tops. 
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II 
AQUARELLE 


I REMEMBER in the days 
‘When I lived in a miserable attic 
Over dismal rue Domremy 
How every dusk 
Two moths came 
Fluttering to my window, 
Their soft wings fanning 
To be off into the night. 


Where they hid themselves 
Throughout the day 
Or in what dusty corner 
They beat their questing 
After night had closed in 
And I had drawn the curtains 
I do not know, 
But every dusk they came 
And while my eyes swam with watercolors 
Of the sky smoothed against my pane 
They fanned into my dreams 
_And becaine a part of my imaginings. 
Henri Faust 
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ANCHORITE 


| far-off interludes he heard the cry 
Transcending episodes of stellar days; 

Expectancy enabled him to die 

A thousand trivial indifferent ways, 

Surviving through that iridescent gleam 

In the matured reality of dream. 


And never was it more than a faint murmur 
None heard but he, and held him but a fool; 
But anger and aggressive ridicule 
Dimmed the effusion of a glib affirmer 
And drove him from his highways to a cell 
Where branches trembled with the tidings he 
Too dimly heard convincingly to tell, 
In lonely intervals of ecstasy. 

JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
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HELAS ! LES BEAUX JOURS PARTIS 


I HAVE not asked for any memory 
Because of beauty sharp and brief, 
For Vega, Betelgeuse or Gemini; 
These are garnered, wheat in sheaf. 


Ships and billboards, rats and pills, 

I do but amble down the hills 

Cursing this undivided entity of aeons, 
Shrinking an acid note in April’s paeans. 
This Life’s a drab and Death’s most sordid: 
Rattle the broadsword, even as Thor did? 
This has small courage; let the glance 
Outline the curvilinear stance 

Where she who does not shun the drinks 
Leaps at, they say, unmentioned brinks. 
Well, I’) not blush the pungent gin 
Where women winked and saints fell in. 


Oh, loud unmitigated riot! 

There is a thing called “peace and quiet.” 
May I announce the creeping years? 

For steak and mushrooms leave Algiers, 
The unresponsive minaret 

For coffee and a cigarette? 

Exchange the cool moon’s argent beams 
For Conan Doyle or Freudian dreams? 
Now I have spoke the deadly treason 
Such humor galls my veins this season, 
Though leaves have come, the merely green, 
The old incomparable scene. 


Why do the nerves up-end, all shouting “Splendid!” 


Is not the battle hard, and passion ended? 
Avec Brock StTsvsenson 
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STONE AND ROSES 
To F. A. 8. 


M?es INGS and afternoons he moves in state, 
Commanding stone to cornices and blocks. 
At his curt nod the snarling saws cut straight, 
Columns and urns are born of stolid rocks. 


But evenings, with a manner not of stone, 

Reckless of dew he kneels and bows his head 
Before his roses, fingering one by one 

The twilight buds just stemming from their bed. 


He knows their worshipful names, their blooming time. 
These are his true and gaudy emperors, 
Requiring with a curving pantomine 
The tribute of his gestureless devoirs. 
Donatp Davipson 
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THANATOS 


Y mind is a dead man’s island, | 
Humpbacked, fish-scaled upon the sea, 
Salted over with the sea’s blowings, 
With the frozen brine’s grotesquerie. 
It is fringed around with a vast highland, 
Where green things of April’s sewing 
Clipped by the scissored waves, 
Stand in the drought and are withered 
Like tombstones upon graves. 


Only once one sought me, 

Grey sheeted, amorphous, I could tell, 
Wild scented with promise yet unbroken. 
Words mournfully on the island fell, 

On the tough face of the amused sea; 
On stony ground the seed were spoken 
To the megaliths of the frozen moor; 
And delving fingers of the rain 
Scratched upon my door. 


STaNLEY JOHNSON 
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JUDITH OF BETHULIA 


| peteesetaee as the flying legend of some leopard, 
She had not yet chosen her great captain or prince 
Depositary to her flesh, and our defense; 

And a wandering beauty is a blade out of its scabbard. 
You know how dangerous, gentlemen of threescore? 
May you know it yet ten more. 


Nor by process of veiling she grew the less fabulous. 

Grey or blue veil, we were desperate to study 

The invincible emanations of her white body, 

And each wind at her ordered raiment was ominous. 

Might she walk in the market, sit in her council of soldiers? 
Only of the extreme elders. 


But a rare chance was the girl’s then, when the Invader 
Trumpeted from the South, and rumbled from the North, 
Beleaguered the city from four quarters of the earth, 
Our soldiery too craven and sick to aid her; 

Where were the arms could countervail his horde? 

Her beauty was the sword. 


She sat with the elders, and proved on their blear visage 
How bright was the weapon unrusted in her keeping, 
While he lay surfeiting on their harvest heaping, 
Wasting the husbandry of their rarest vintage— 

And dreaming of the broad-breasted dames for concubine? 
These floated on his wine. 
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He was lapped with bay-leaves, and grass and fumiter weed, 

And from under the wine-film encountered his mortal vision. 

For even within his tent she accomplished his derision: 

She loosed one veil and another, standing unafraid, 

And he perished. Nor brushed her with even so much as a 
daisy ? 

She found his destruction easy. 


The heathen are all perished, the victory was furnished, 

We smote them hiding in our vineyards, barns, annexes, 

And now their white bones clutter the holes of foxes, 

And the chieftain’s head, with grinning sockets, and varnished, 
Is it hung on the sky with a hideous epitaphy? 

No, the woman keeps the trophy. 


May God send unto the virtuous lady her prince. 
It is stated she went reluctant to that orgy, 
Yet a madness fevers our young men, and not the clergy 
Nor the elders have turned them unto modesty since. 
Inflamed by the thought of her naked beauty with desire? 
Yes, and chilled with fear and despair. 

JoHN Crows Ransom. 
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MIDNIGHT 


CANNOT sleep at night for dread 

Of terrible green moons that haunted once 
The dark above our marriage bed, 
Where night long you lay listening fearfully 
To the vulture on the rooftree croaking war; 
While on the blackened ceiling you could see 
A rocky plain and there your dying lover; 
Could see the jackal slinking to the river, 
Then red carnival in my victorious tents. 
Yet you pretend forgetfulness, 
Oblivion to that and like events. 
Have you forgot the green Egyptian moon 
That leered into the casement where 
You sat, wiping bloody fingers through your hair? 
Or the lizard on the arras never blinking? 
Though your lips now gibber in a prayer 
I perceive that you are thinking 
Of leprous mists above the muddy Nile 
And you, a leper, howling among the tombs; 
Of the cold stench of bats in catacombs, 
And Tartar gongs or Janizary spears. 
Our destiny is goats’ blood in a bowl. 
Now warlocks and ‘fiends pursue your soul 
Down ruined colonnades of years, 
While the corpse, here, stares into the grate. 
Your gaunt uncomprehending eyes 
Clutch at me as I start to rise, 
Rattling my newspaper, saying, “It is late.” 
You draw the pins, release your flood of hair. 
Am I doomed to stand thus ever, 
Hesitating on the stair? 

PENN WARREN 
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TALES 


OUNG wanderer I, curious insatiate, 
Listened to bold tales from far-off lands, 
Until by stealth one broxe all bounds and whispered, 
Wild-eyed, ghastly tales of bone-strewn sands. 


Of molten earth and crazy, crawling Adams, 
Of vagrant worlds adrift in star-swarm folds, 
Tales of gawky tribes of scavenger bipeds, 
And bones, the sorry remnant of dead souls. 


Heart-broken, chastened, dabbling with words, 
I sat me down and fashioned kings and thrones, 
Petty princes, petty virgins, heaving petty sighs 
And moaning petty moans. 
WILLiaM Frierson 
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CABARET 


“.... the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 


HE road blazed like an oriflamme 
With the blend of lanterns; the scholar came 

To the tinsel way that led upon the bill, 
And here he met a woman rolling at her hips, 
Her torso unbending, with vulgar steps 
She loitered and caressed him with her eyes, until 
He bosomed the hireling carryknave, 
Contracted for, to lie upon his grave. 


Jazz flung with raucous strutting pose 
Distempered pleasure and thumbed her nose 

At the scholar’s obsolescent play 

Of manner, in a flaming cabaret. 

The scholar’s pride was punctured: jazz had kist 
The parched mouth of the classicist, 

Kist him as he lay upon his tomb 

With the dead glories of Greece and Rome. 


O rattle the drums and the frenzied castanets, 
Join in the riot of florid cries— 

Caustic tongues and pungent eyes 

Bit into the scholar their poignancies, 
Acetylene lamps to burn regrets. 

Swift as a wraith flashed Pericles 

And faded into charnel seas, 

While the wit of Lucian 

Transformed by a quick myrobalan 

To salacious and ribald epiphets. 
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The band played staccato passion, 

The scholar beat hectic incantation: 
“Kanoon, rebeck, samisen— 

Olla Podrida, ortolan—” 

Until with a wild fanfaronade, 

“I have stolen the wives of fifty kings!” 
He tore from a sot the wrinkled jade, 
Flourishing smiles and pewter rings. 
“From camel kajawahs I stole the wife 
Of the robust merchant of Cranganore, 
And cut the fool’s wrath with a pocket-knife, 
And hurled his carcass to the desert-floor!” 


The band in the garish tamarind grove 
Hushed the scholar’s immodest boast; 
He moistened his lips with words of love 
To the old hetaera who drank his toast 
With the greed of a rescued castaway— 
Beauty had entered the cabaret! 


“I drank nectar on Olympia, fair lady, 
With Helen, who drink brandy now with you. . . . 
I have lived too much with Helen, 
A thought and a gesture, a pallid flame; 
I have broken the thread and shattered the frame, 
And all that remains is the unravelling. 

Harry ALAN PoTaMKIN 
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SPIEL OF THE THREE MOUNTEBANKS 
Tus SwarRtHy Ons 


Ne who gather round, 
This is Fides, my lean hound. 
Bring your bristled village curs 
To try his fang and tooth, sweet sirs, 
He will rend them, he is savage, 
Thinking nothing but to ravage, 
Nor with cudgel, fire, rope, 
May ye control my misanthrope; 
He would tear the moon in the sky 
And fly at Heaven could he fly. 
And for his ravening without cease 
I have had of him no peace; 
Only once I bared the knife 
To quit my devil of his life, 
But listen, how I heard him say: 
“Think you I shall die today? 
Since your mother cursed and died, 
I am keeping at your side, 
We are firmly knit together, 
Two ends tugging at one tether, 
And you shall see when I shall die 
That you are mortal even as I.” 
Bring your stoutest-hearted curs 
If you would risk him then, good sirs. 
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Tue THick OnE 


Countrymen, here’s a noble frame, 
Humphrey is my elephant’s name. 
When my father’s back was bent 
Under steep impediment, 

Humphrey came to my possession, 
With patient strength for all his passion. 
Have ye a mountain to remove? 

It is Humphrey’s dearest love. 

Pile his burden to the skies, 

Loose a pestilence of flies, 

Foot him in the quick morass 

Where no laden beast can pass, 

He will staunch his weariless back 

And march unswerving on the track. 
Have ye seen a back so wide, 

So impenetrable hide? 

Nor think ye by this Humphrey hill 
Prince Hamlet bare his fardels ill? 
Betimes I like it not for us 

To wear beneath an incubus, 

I take offense, but by no rage 

May I dispose my heritage; 

Though in good time the vast and tough 
May sink and totter soon enough. 

So pile your population up, 

You are a drop in Humphrey’s cup, 
And all your goods and idols pack, 
They are a straw on Humphrey’s back. 
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Tun Pate OnE 


If ye remark how poor I am, 
Come, citizens, behold my lamb. 
Have ye a lion, ounce, or scourge, 
Or any beast with dainty gorge? 
Agnus lays his tender youth 
Between the very enemy’s mouth, 
And though he sniff his delicate meat 
He may not bruise that flesh nor eat, 
He may not rend him limb from limb, 
If Agnus do but bleat on him. 
Fierce was my youth, but like a dream 
I saw a temple, and a stream, 
And where I knelt and washed my sore 
This infant lamb stood on the shore, 
He mounted with me from the river, 
And still he cries, as brave as ever: 
“Lay me down by the lion’s side 
To match my frailty with pride; 
Fain would I welter in my blood 
To show these lions true lionhood.” 
So daily Agnus would be slain, 
But daily is denied again, 
And still the hungry lions range 
While Agnus waits upon a change; 
Only the coursing lions die 
And in their deserts mortify. 
So bring us leopard, tiger, bear, 
To try of Agnus without fear, 
And ye less gentle than [ am, 
Come be instructed of my lamb. 

JOHN Crowe Ransom 
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UTTERANCE 


AM not what my lips explain, 
And more devotedly inclined 
Than these dry sentences reveal 
That break in crude shards from my mind. 


What way is there of gesturing 
The cruelly impounded thought? 

It comes, it pierces me like steel, 
It flames, but I can utter naught. 


The soul, so struggling to upheave 
Its changeful self, the wistful me, 

Is caught in labyrinthean ways 
And tangled irrevocably. 


And am I worth the guess you make? 
O fact so digged in circumstance! 
It surely is not known to me, 
And you must take my Self on chance. 
DonaLp DavipDSsON 
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LAMENT 


S Rees aspic plaint of all thy woe 
Strikes no more venom to the heart; 

The channels where the salt tears go 

Are dry as basalt or as lime. 


I’ve turned you out of my bleak mind’s portal; 
I stare down blistered colonnades. 

I fear no dawn of anything but time; 

I pray no prayer but for eve immortal. 


Here in the bald day sorrow has an end. 
Vainly I wait the turning grubs of pain; 
Only the bald light strikes upon my vision. 
I shall not care for many things again. 
STANLEY JOHNSON 
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RAPUNZEL HAS SUBMITTED HERSELF 
TO FASHION 


Ro and Rapunzel, 

All this day will I cry upon you, 
Accusing, Was it well 
How the old witch has enviously undone you? 


Undone of your tangled snare 

By which the midnight moon was sifted and stranded ; 
Forlorn of the rippling stair 

Whereon the secret lover had ascended. 


For when it came to night, 

And the breath-shortening of the most shut hour, 
Should he have mounted light 

And delivered you with a kiss, and possessed the tower, 


But the beldame spat between 

The crooked blades of shears, 

And put her warty hands to the sheen 

Of your hair, and hacked it off, and maybe hacked your ears. 


Do you sit at the casement still, 
Braving the ruins of your smile but wanly? 
Prince there shall come not till 
He may climb to his kiss on a rippling ladder, only. 
JOHN Crows Ransom 
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VOLUNTARY 
AFTER A CONVERSATION 


HAT even once the shattered dust of me, 
Revising mirth too hastily spent at death, 

Should take from this midnight a holier breath 
Than I have drawn before, is mercilessly 
Significant of defeated ecstasy: 
For I had found only darkness on the hill 
And I had fled, while the light flashed still 
For others, and I wondered mightily. 


But you and any detractor of my soul 

Have cursed the lean beauty whereby I lived— 

Made quick my dissolution to its goal 

Of Prayer; have peace, I will not pay your cost. 

All men, like bees intolerantly hived, 

Have cursed me and shall curse—I am not lost. 
ALLEN TATE 
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BERCEUSE FOR BIRDS 


OW that the twilight scythes the curled edges of wheat, 
And the bats go about amazed with dusk, 
And there is the slurring sound of furry feet 
Where wheat ear chafes wheat ear, husk rubs husk— 
And the noise of them is sweet ; 


Now that wind shadow moves adroit and dark 
Through boulevards of cool chalcedonies; 
And the nest-hovering little meadow lark 

Is hushed with numerous anxieties; 

And there is bronze rumor of bees— 


Slowly, with eyes withdrawn and intricate, 
Sleep of the moon-soft eyes, advancing slow, 
Sleep, interceding and compassionate, 
Sway the mother lark’s eyelids to forego 
Vigil : touch her so. 
JOSEPH AUSLANDER 
[Qualified for the Nashville Prize] 
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DANIEL 


ANIEL had always said that he was more 
Than one slow-withering self that would some day 

Be crumbled to a moment’s flickering 
And then be lost to time forever. Not that 
Daniel supposed a metaphysical 
Plurality of souls and consciousness— 
For Daniel was more certain of himself 
Than to define his life in theories— 
But Daniel said that every moment one 
Of his selves died and that same moment was born 
Another infant self to be a young 
And fleeting heir to what he had just been. 


When Daniel came to die, he did not grieve 
Or try to stretch bis little time beyond 
Its own precise duration. But he said 
He didn’t mind at all to die, he’d died 
So many times already. And he was sure 
That when he died there would be waiting there 
Some strange successor to himself that would 
Ensure his life another avatar 
In an inherited immortality. 
Laura RivinG GorTscHaLk 
[Qualified for the Naghville Prize] 
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DIANA 


ATCHED by a thousand wistful eyes, 
Watchful of none, and vanished soon, 
Across the far enchanted skies 
Sedately walks the lady moon. 


Remotely chaste she seems to move— 
A maiden who has risen late, 

A nun who owes no faith to love, 
A saint who tends no flame for hate. 


Yet high above the jungle’s deep 
She lights a lamp for savage lust, 
And wanders where dead cities keep 
Grim records of our human dust. 


Strange goddess, served with stranger rites, 
Where temples rise in alien lands 

She stirs the heat of tropic nights 
To maduess with her pale cold hands. 


Man studies her a little space 
With his minute intelligence. 
She turns on him the shining face 

Of her austere indifference, 


And heedless of his hopes and fears, 

- And careless of his high desires, 

She heaps the passions of his years 
Upon her white and burnt-out fires. 


On morning’s walls she sees displayed 
The rosy tapestries of dawn. 
Unvexed, unhurried, unafraid, 
She veils her face and passes on. 
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VIRGINIA LyNngs TUNSTALL 
{Qualified for the Nashville Prize] 
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PARTHENEIA 


WAS always running for fear that they 
Would see my curious grace, 

And dared not smile lest they behold 

The kisses my lips had held untold, 

The passion in my face. 


It is otherwise with you, brown man: 

My long white limbs are bare. 

There is nothing I could conceal from you 
Who recognized a dare to woo 

Behind my flaming hair. 


Now I remain revealed, since you 

Came and uncovered me 

With a sudden spear of mysterious eyes 

That startled the wine of afraid surprise 

To flood my chastity. 
JoY AND CLaIRgs GERBAULET 
(Quatiged for the Nashville Prize) 
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SPANISH DANCER 


ER toes click against the floor, 
Her heels mark castanet time, 
She sways us subtle as a snake, 
Brighter than a rhyine. 


Her hair is piled severely, 
But the carved comb shines. 
She ripples like a river 
Made of wiany wines. 


Her body is a temple, 

But who knows what Bacchanal 
Mas danced before the altars 

And made the image fall? 


Her spirit is an orgy, 
But who knows what priest 
Has come with holy water 
Unbidden to the feast? 
IDELLA PURNBLL 
{Qualified for the Nashville Prize] 
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CANDLE-LIGHT 


LICKER of candles, haloed on the deep 
I)ark surface of the polished harpsichord, 
Beyond a girl’s bent head, where smooth strands keep 
The lingering gleams that glory in their ward; 


Passing of candlelight up some wide stair, 

Borne by a star-eyed being, whose bright face— 

Lit by the golden gleam that gilds her there— 

Is turned to bid “Good-night,” with prim, shy grace; 


Shining of steady taper, shedding light 

On one that kneels before some holy shrine, 
Draining the bitter cup, making the fight, 
Learning to say the hard, “Thy will, not mine” ; 


Music, sweet sleep, and quiet peace of faith; 
Three gifts of God, whose candle lights to death. 
CHRISTINE CLARK 


Vanderbilt University 
{Qualified for the Ward-Belmont Prize) 
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INTERMENT 


HIDE the thought of you within my heart— 
Too sweet to wrap in winding-sheet of verse— 
And yet it so shall be. Egyptian art 
Trapped mortal beauty ere it could depart— 
Sealed it unfaded against Time’s dull curse. 


And who shall say in what dream-wonderment 

[ shall behold this love for you some day? 

The princess was found buried, with the scent 

Still in her jeweled hair, and wise men bent 

To touch her little shoes, with tomb-dust gray. 
Marcarst SKAVLAN 


University of Oregon 
{Qualified for the Ward-Belmont Prize] 
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THE MOON IN NEW YORK 


HE moon is whiter here; 
She does not love the city. 
Her face is washed with fear 
And clear with pity. 


She shines reluctantly ; 

The people do not heed her. 
She only smiles for me 

And such as I, who need her. 


And Oh! The pitiful stars! 
It breaks my heart to see 
Their number dwindled down so, 
That used to madden me! 
Loviss PaTTeERSON GUYOL 


Smith College 
{Qualified for the Ward-Belmont Prize] 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WE TAKE PLEASURE in announcing the award of 7'hc 
Fugitive prizes for 1923. The composite opinion of the three 
judges in the case of the Nashville Prize disclosed a tie be- 
tween “A Song of Death,” by Rose Henderson, of New York 
City, and “Berceuse for Birds,” by Joseph Auslander, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The one-hundred-dollar prize is there- 
fore divided equally between these two poets. Honorable men- 
tion in the Nashville contest goes to “Malidon,” by Harry Alan 
Potamkin, of Philadelphia, whose poem ranked next in order. 
In the Ward-Belmont Contest, the judges award the prize of 
fifty dollars to “Chart Showing Rain, Winds, Isothermal Lines 
and Ocean Currents,” by Louise Patterson Guyol, of Smith 
College. “Do Not Say Our Love Can Go,” by Roberta Teale 
Swartz, of Mount Holyoke College, and “Interment,” by Mar- 
garet Skavian, of the University of Oregon, were tied for second 
place in this contest, and are therefore entitled to special men- 
tion. To all of these poets we offer our sincere congratulations. 


OUR REPORT ON THE CONTEST would not be complete 
without an account of the method used in the judges’ ballot, 
together with some of the special comments made on various 
poems. The judges were asked to rank the poems in order of 
preference. An average was taken of the ratings thus arrived at, 
and the poems having the most favorable average were declared 
the winners. Though mathematics may seem to have little re- 
lation to poetry, we were nevertheless thankful that we could 
determine the result by such a method, since we are obliged to 
infer from the voting of the judges that a decision could have 
been reached in no other manner. There was, particularly in 
the Nashville Contest, a great divergency of opinion among the 
judges as to first choice. In no case, as a matter of fact, did 
the first choice of one judge receive a favorable rating from the 
other two judges. Bewildering as such a state of affairs may 
seem, we nevertheless believe that it is a tribute to the merit of 
the winning poems, and, in fact, to all the poems entered in the 
contest. 

In connection with this point Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
says: “You are quite right that one finds the decision difficult, 
as it is an excellent lot of poems. While I have graded them. 
according to your request, one really cannot do this with anv 
degree of finalitv. One poem will have a certain distinction 
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and anucher sume other feature wuich may make it almost, or 
quite, as fine.” 

Mr. William Alexauder Percy expressed a similar feeling. 
Singling out the poems by college girls for particular comment, 
Mr. Percy said: “It was really good fun going over the six 
poems that you subinitted for the Ward-Belmont prize. Any 
one of thei is good enough to be a prize poem, . . . and I 
really would enjoy congratulating each of the girls.” 

.\ contrary opinion is proclaimed by Mr. Gorham B. Mun- 
sou, Who thought that the Ward-Belmont prize should be with- 
held “for lack an entry competent enough to deserve it,” and 
ceclared that he found in none of the poems submitted “any 
musical interest or any metaphorical ingenuity or any sense 
of an intelligence, however immature, dancing back of the 
words.” Mr. Percy, on the other hand, found the Nashville 
poems “respectable but undistinguished.” This critical medi- 
cine, thus honestly delivered to us, we feel it our duty to trans- 
mit to the poets themselves without comment other than to 
elnphasize the divergence of opinion. 

Some of the poems received special remark, which we record 
here. “Dimensions,” by Laura Riding Gottschalk, was com- 
mended for its quality of originality, a quality which was also 
attributed to “Malidon,” by Harry Alan Potamkin. “Stark 
Major,” by Hart Crane, and “Can I Believe,” by Joseph T. 
Shipley, each received a vote for high honors, and the former 
was characterized by one judge as being especially distin- 
ruished. 


AGAIN A FUGITIVE VOLUME is to be heralded for com- 
ing appearance on the literary scene. We are Lappy to an- 
nounce that John Crowe Ranson’s second volume of poems is 
to be published by Alfred A. Knopf in early autumn of next 
vear, under the title, “Chills and Fever.” 


BOTH THE NASHVILLE AN] THE WARD-BELMONT 
prizes will be repeated in 1924. For the renewal of these prizes 
we are indebted to the Associated Retailers of Nashville, who 
again offer one hundred dollars, and Ward-Belmont College. 
which repeats the offer of fifty dollars. Changes of details and 
conditions will be announced in a later issue, together with in- 
formation concerning an additional prize of twenty-five dollars, 
offered by the Presbyterian Bookstore of Nashville. To these 
sponsors and partisans of the poets we wish to express again 
our verv great thanks. 
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SONNETS OF THE YELLOW LEAF 


I 


S ler chronicle of summer days is closed ; 
Conviction breaks at last your long restraint 

To say that passion in your heart reposed 

But hid its revelry from me, the saint. 


Yet ever our footsteps dogged the green valleys 
For coverts deep enough to pacify 

The quaint fear startled in your soul’s alleys. 
And many quiet pools we lingered by. 


And now the summer’s ended—it is pale 

With the chill ghost that will be coming soon, 
And only the plaint quaver of the quail 
Burgeons the summer plantings of the moon. 


You gathered white flowers with a maiden’s clutch; 
I fancied then—you did not love me much. 


II 


You owed allegiance to so many gods 

And I was least of all with whom you strove— 
You could not heed the sound of bursting pods 
The summer long, nor fill one cubicle with love. 


The poplar leaves one day were sternly driven; 
Black sorcery of crows came figured on 

Our patch of sky, and you said, “Even 

Now they have much need of me at home.” 


You set the cover of the bed aright, 

You made the broth for the baby’s lips to drink, 
And in the narrow room in the waning light 
Made me to hold the puny hands and—think. 


Outside the storm rode, driving God to cover, 
While I kept house, the wet-nurse, the grand lover! 
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Green bend the poplar trees by Cumberland, 
And skyward lift white arms of sycamore; 
And there we walked upon the meager sand 
While fast behind us summer closed the door. 


I analysed the wreckage of the year— 

The smitten leaf, the leering buck-eye’s burial, 
Your drooping cheeks; when, lo, down there 
The river brought misfortunate memorial : 


I saw within the jesting water’s marge 

Your soft young face blur out with age, and after 
Came wrinkles in the mirror’s quiet surge, 

To move the poplar leaves and me to laughter. 


But terror favored your stare like the grey stone, 
A tremor shook you, you wept, and the glory was gone. 


IV 


A shiver sounded on the garden wall— 

I heard just then your foot upon the stair; 
And then the falling leaf’s processional 
Woke me and showed me wet with a flair 


Of snowflakes driven upon the window ledge; 
The leaves were blown and buried deep in snow, 
But I had walked in sleep by the water’s edge 
Of Cumberland, to wake—and find you—so. 


You brought late harvest of the summer’s planting, 
Rich fruitage of your soul’s release, I thought, 
Until you told me, tremulously panting, 

‘Yes, Oh yes, I love you—for I ought.” 


Then grey familiar glimpses of the moon 
Sang this refrain—we must be going soon. 
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STANLEY JOHNSON. 
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NUMBER FIVE 


OME in out of the night,” said the landlord. 
“Hang up your caps, men, and I will pass the gin.” 
And what for us thirsted pirates but walk right in, 
Me with my lips locked tight, saying not a word? 


Five hang-dog men, and I was number five. 
“Give us a drink, then, mate. It’s terrible loud 
And it’s terrible bitter under the storm-cloud, 
And we be blown to deader than alive.” 


God bless strong drink that’s given to the weak. 
Five of us sat to the bottle, but I was one 

For thinking of what so desperate had been done, 
I couldn’t drink to my mates, lest I might speak. 


“Here’s one won’t take his drink. Now is he proud? 
This is a rummy lad,” says the proprietor. 

Says he, “I’ve not seen this young beauty quieter.” 
Thinks I, “O it is going to come out loud.” 


And here comes the girl, and looks us in the face— 
Never she’d seen us faces more in evil 

Nor us great hulks with more power of the devil— 
But finally she sits down in the sixth place, 


And presses my hand. But I turn like a hare, 

I run to the window over the black water 
Thinking if I may tell them what’s the matter; 
Happen it’s dark, but I know what is down there. 


But open field is better. And I slide down 

And how! in the storm, with let for my slippery tongue 

Which never to girls and priests may tell the wrong. 

And I run by the river where the dead things drown. 
JOHN Crowe Ransom. 
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URBAINE ON THE PLANETARIUM 


RBAINE said that nothing would last, 
There on an island, a desert island under the stars. 
Rocks that he sat on proved they were fast; 
Urbaine said that nothing would last, 
Tone on an island, a sandy island, home from the wars. 


Urbaine thought of the glittering kings, 
Thundering emperors, delicate kings once warm on their 
thrones. 
Brabants and Bourbons, Tudors and Mings, 
Urbaine thought of the glittering kings: 
Lorded their day and counted their bowmen; now they are 
bones. 


Sagittarius shone in the sky, 
Burnished archer irradiate there, aiming his dart. 
Urbaine sniffed and held his head high, 
(Sagittarius shone in the sky) 
Finding the moons and the circling planets small as his heart. 


Urbaine laughed at the permanent spheres 

Densely aflame, ensnaring the sky in a bright golden mesh. 
Loudly, forgetting the heat of his years, 
Urbaine laughed at the permanent spheres. 

There were two answers—taste of old wine and touch of young 


flesh. 
Avec Brock STEVENSON. 
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THREE POEMS 
I 


Just Now 


UST now. . . Oh blown too faint and still, 
A shudder of tone, I know not how, 

But someone called me from a hill 

Just now. 


A moth beats at my hair and brow 
A soft grey song that leaves me chill; 
The moth blurs blindly on somehow. 


A bird sang madly, and a mill 
Hummed, and a wet smell edged the plow, 


And your white hand was warm. . . until . 
Just now. 
II 
CrEpo 


If life should come like a fever pitting my face, 
Marking me, leaving me luridly manifest— 
Yet would I not implore the plebeian grace 
Of rest. 


Rather would I wear life as dead men wear 
The long bones of their loneliness to prize 
The dim brutality of a woman’s hair 

And eyes. 
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III 


BELLEROPHON 


Bellerophon, your name to me 
Clashes the cymbals of the sun 
Or rides the green dusk windily, 
Bellerophon. 


Not Ganymede nor Corydon 
Nor any prince of Arcady, 
Not fire-plumed Hyperion— 


Not one of these dins audibly; 

The fierce wings of your name outrun 
White sea-hoofs thundering on the sea— 
Bellerophon! 


JOSEPH AUSLANDER 
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THE WEDDING 


Vattp Crucis, NortH Caro.tina, Auaust, 1923 


SAW the hot late afternoon familiarly 

Sweat the pocked fluting of an old man’s face, 
And the smiles of old women 
And their weeping, and the high laughter 
Of unending virgins offered a grace 
So deep, so fearfully quiet, that the uneven blood 
In my veins beat quickly a triumph 
Over death. 


From the bald hill where I stood 

Golden rod sprinkled summer with tardy gold 
Through the still valley, 

And a shrill flivver collected its dust shroud 
Tattering to a thread of burnished road— 

A jangling flivver tottered and rattled 

And stopped, and the bride and groom 
Coming out of the church, 

Like infants from the womh, 

Stepped in, for the wedding was done. 


From the churchyard 

Down the listless and jagged single street 

The returning guests went home, but I remained— 
And remaining must ever seem pitiless 

To a stranger who saw the black 

Charred march of death from the same churchyard, 


Down the same road. 
ALLEN Tats 
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SEA THOUGHT AMONG THE HILLS 


HAVE been sick with longing 

for these high reaches of the hills— 
here where the keen wings of eagles 
cut the shining winds, 
here where the white clouds 
go foaming through the gaps 
like cataracts. 


Struggle is here, 

and the vast play of purple 
over green and bluer green: 
the ancient drama of the soul 
at war with untoward gods 
portrayed in choric gesture» 
by the twisted pines 

that still aspire, 

and kneeling, still defy. 


I can forget in these sharp hours— 
I can forget the hopeless elegy 
of the long marshes, 
and the triumph of the black sea 
beating all night 
across the prostrate sand. 
Hunry BreLilaMAN. 
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TRANSLATIONS 
I 


From a MooRING ON THE T’uNG Lu T0 A FRIEND IN YANG-CHOU 
By MENG HAO-JAN 


N the shadowy mountains monkeys are whimpering, 
The river is rushing through the night, 
There’s a wind in the leaves along both banks, 
The moon is athwart my lonely sail; 
And I, a stranger in Chien-ye 
And homesick for my Yang-chou friends, 
Am sending two long streams of tears 
To find the westernmost reach of the sea. 


II 
TaKING LEaAvgE oF Wanc WEI 
By MENG HAO-JAN 


Slow and reluctant, I have waited 

Day after day, till now I must leave you. 
How sweet the roadside flowers might be, 
If they did not mean good-bye, old friend! 
The God of the Road is harsh to us 

And our rulers have no use for us. 

I will now turn home, I will say no more, 
I will close the gate of my old garden. 


Translated by WITTER BYNNmER AND K1anG KaAno-HU. 
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SONNET OF AMERICAN LIFE 


AFTERNOON DaTE IN A CORNER DRUGSTORE 


VER the counter in this drugstore where 
Pepsol and grape juice so many times have passed 

Slow fans muddle the cool summer air; 
We sip from frosty straws and suck the last 
Cold drops of purple from among the lumps 
Of cracked ice in the bottom, with the noise 
Of great delight to little girls and boys, 
While the attendant polishes the syrup-pumps. 


This is the summer of a lost content 

We may discuss. But out of doors the rain 
Thumps on the awning, eddies in the drain, 

And no one tells just what this shower has meant 
That drove us into the drug-store where we drink 
Pepsol and limeades and other things, and think. 


MERRILL Moore 
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VAUNTING OAK 


E is a tower unleaning. But he may break, 
If Heaven in a rage try him too windily; 
And what uproar tall towers concumbent make: 


More than a hundred years, more than a hundred feet 
Of time less trunk that is too vast to shake; 
Only the temporal twigs are abashed on their seat, 


And une frail leaves of a season, which are susceptive 
Of the mad humors of wind, and turn and beat 
Ecstatic around the stem on which they are captive. 


But he casts the feeble generations of leaf, 
And naked to the spleen of the cold skies eruptive 
That howl on his defiant head in chief, 


Bears out their frenzy to its period, 
And hears in the spring, a little more rheumy and deaf, 
After the tragedy the lyric palinode. . . . 


Now a certain heart, too young, and mortally 
Yoked with an unbeliever of bitter blood, 
Observed, as an eminent witness of life, the tree. 


And she exulted—being given to crying, 
“Heart, heart: love is so firm an entity, 
Jt must not go the way of the hot rose dying’— 


For the venerable oak, delivered of his pangs, 
Put forth his flames of green with profuse joying 
And testified to her with innumerable tongues. 
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And what but she fetch me up to the steep place 
Where the oak vaunted? A meadow of many songs 
Had to be traversed; and a thick populace 


Of daisies, and yellow kinds; and here she knew, 
Who had sorely been instructed of much decease, 
Better than brag in this distraught purlieu. 


But above the little and their dusty tombs was he 
Standing, sheer on his hill, soiled by few 
Of the knobs and broken boughs of an old tree, 


And she murmured, “He is established you see forever.” 
But thinking that she had lied too piteously, 
I knocked on his house loudly, a sorrowing lover, 


And drew forth like a funeral a hollow tone. 
“Largely, the old gentleman is—” I grieved— “cadaver. 
Before our joy shall have lapsed, even, he is gone.” 


I knocked more sternly, and his dolorous cry 
Boomed till its round reverberance had outdone 
The singing of bees; or the coward birds that fly 


Otherwhere with their songs when summer is sped, 
And if they stayed, would perish miserably ; 
Or the tears of a girl discovering her dread. 

JOHN Onowr Ransom. 
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SKYLINES 


pee sky line of these hills 
writes out the slow speech 

of the centuries. 

The strife of wind and snow 

persists : 

the long rains blur: 

peacock blue shades violet— 

and a new word is said. 


The palimpsest of spring 
obscures the rocky lettering 
of antique tragedy: 

the artistry of mist 

glosses the grim text— 

and an old word is lost. 


The language is forgotten— 
or unlearned— 
written out along the sky line 
of these hills 
in the slow speech of centuries. 
Huenry BELLAMAN. 
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CYNIC 


ASS on. There always is one more. The scene 
Shifts, and the actors find unwonted rolee— 
For all the oldest parts are always new, 
Interpreted by every generation, 
Calmly or dashingly rhodomontade, 
In fashions of the cyclic formulae— 
And there’s renewed diversion. At the gate 
Pay the brass coinage of a tear or two 
So you may smile within. There’s no disdain 
In tears, but common currency. The clasp 
Of ungloved fingers scores a front-row seat 
In any humble household revelation, 
And extra harps hang on the walls of hell. 


JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY. 
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FIRST EPILOGUE TO OENIA 


\/aetevee I have said to praise 
Your wrath for me in better days 


Than these, when the toughening grass 
Fell tenderer for you to pass, 

I say again, but differently, 

As a still wind in a winter tree. 
Pardon me! if turning over, 

In the reminiscence of a lover, 

The leaves of a dessicate romance, 
I can but wonder if a chance 
Invasion of a deathlier look 

Than mine began you another book : 
I will not wonder the same end 
For other books unless you send 
Me word, soliciting dry air. 


Do you remember how your hair 
Contained both ears? It never hid 
Them quite, but climbed to a pyramid 
More dazzling than superstitious kings 
Set in the sand as their playthings. 

I think it was not wantonness 
Informing a diaphanous dress 

That night at the Club, when polite backs 
Jazzed to the midnight cordax, 

And my veins raced to Seboim— 

Not wantonness, but you were slim, 
My dear, with a genius I admired 

For always being, somehow, tired! 
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Whatever else, I say your breast 
Focussed the witchery of the rest 

Of a body dissolved into a thought 

If touched too late or lately caught; 

So, more than your hair or lapis eye 

I remember your breast: does it still lie 
Tactual billows on an upper world 

Of superior sculpture, whence you hurled 
Volcanic innocence and death 

Out of the caverns beneath breath? 


Oenia! forgive the sentiments 

Of a respectful lover, shattered in sense, 
Yet sad that the modern bawd, grown dim, 
Obscures the hotel cherubim, 

Whose red neckties had honored this page 
In a hotter, less barbaric age; 

So that now the languid stertorous 

Pale verses of Propertius, 

Or the sapphire corpse undressed by Donne 
(Prefiguring Dowson’s etymon), 

Should shrivel—the apotheosis 

Of the next dawn beyond a kiss. 


And since helmets of steel bone rind 
The great heads of the Numerous Mind, 
No glory of your breast and thighs 
Shall my poor verses advertise— 
Only the dry debility 
Of a spent wind in a winter tree. 
ALLEN Tats. 
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MRS. WINNIE BROADDUS 


HE was a gentle lady 

And she had known much trouble 
For her life path was shady 

Where it turned double. 


She never moved her hands. 
She kept them at her side, 

She had always done this 
Since she was a bride. 


Always her friends noticed 
Her hands clasped quiet, 

Meekly clasped, it seemed, 
Respecting some grim fiat. 


Something was crushed that would not break, 
Something blasphemed beyond refute; 
She was like a sullen snake 


Small boys persecute. 
Mureit_. Moorp 
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IN THE OBSERVATORY 


LDIER gaunt from the wars on space and time, 

He ranged his gun against the mocking sheen 
Pricked out by stars that in their numb routine 
Would catch in his glass reversed how poor a mime. 
On the wind outside a snow as dry as lime 
Blew fire of cold; his vaulted brain was thick 
With ice; yet he’d pry on, though the clock’s tick 
Was old, lonely, and on his head was rime. 


Through the black and bone-white ache of outer frost, 
Binding the planets, was that a falling star? 
A nova near? Flames chuckled up the dome, 
Rosy and gold to bronze a gate ajar, 
A face, and an end. Laughing, no longer lost, 
He gained with the Red Angel hearth and home. 
Jussz WILLS 
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DE SENECTUTE 


HE was so old, and so long in dying; 
(Life is a swift thing to move so slow.) 
Rust weed’s adorning where she is lying; 
The unpassioned breezes blow 
Over the town where her dead youth wanders. 
Sailing along in an aimless ramble, 
Surely her spendthrift spirit squanders 
Time and space, space and time— 
Time that endured like a goalless race, 
Space that was filled with a miscast mime. 
God, who grants to the weary rest! 
God, who peers from a high, white place, 
Showering blessings on the blest, 
Giving the graceful more of grace! 
Generous God to him that hath! 
Adamant God to the proud and strong! 
Here is a case with an aftermath: 
Her little life was so slow, and long. 
Now she is dead and her spirit free 
Wandering loose for a day or two. 
Little the grant I ask of Thee, 
Little enough for Thee to do: 
She was so cold, and so long in dying; 
(Life is a swift thing to move so slow.) 
She was not questioning, Thou not replying, 
How was her dullish old head to know 


That life had imprisoned her while she had hoarded— 


Prisoned in space with the rivets of years? 
Bounteous God, Thou so much hast afforded! 
Stanch then this suppliant’s reverent tears. 

For one meagre day, at a heedless pace 

Let her extravagant spirit revel, 

Squandering time, squandering space. 

Afterward: Balance Thy books with the devil. 


Rivtgy WILLS. 
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OLD MAN PLAYING WITH CHILDREN 


HE discreet householder exclaims on the grandsire 

In war-paint and feathers, with fierce grandsons and axes, 
Dancing around a backyard fire of boxes: 
“Watch grandfather, he’ll set the house on fire.” 


But I will unriddle for you the thought of his mind, 
An old one you cannot open with conversation. 
What animates those thin legs in risky motion? 
Mixes the snow on the head with snow on the wind? 


“Grandson, grandsire. We are equally boy and boy. 
Do not offer me your reclining chair and slippers 
With tedious ald women talking in wrappers. 

This life is too good but for danger and for joy. 


“It is you who are elder to these and younger to me 
That are penned as slaves by your properties and causes 
And never walk out of your shaped insupportable houses 
And shamefully, when boys shout, go in and flee. 


“God forgive me, I know too well your middling ways, 
Having taken care and performed ignominies unreckoned 
Between the first brief childhood and the brief second, 
But I will be more honorable in these days.” 

JOHN Crown Ransom. 
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CATECHISM 


|B ec digging for dead men’s bones, 
Go spade the frozen garden plot 
For last year’s turnips, where the stones 
Of shrivelled peaches lie and rot. 


And you—how plumb the infinite? 
Poke me a straw down the beetle’s hole. 
And you—to see through sightless night? 
Get you the eyes of the blindest mole. 


Now to make one the Trinity? 
First kiss the chinned old crone’s cracked cheek. 
Find All in One—Man, God, and Me? 
Dreamer, you need never seek. 
WiLLiaM YANDELL ELLiotr 
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REDISCOVERED 


Gia cyclic sunsets lost beyond the west 
Twelve springs oppressed by winter’s rage and banished, 
Twelve serial turns of stars across the sky 
Had bruited wisdom while their glories vanished. 


“Now pathos stays,” I said, “now pathos only. 
For wistfulness sits steady in the heart; 

These passings over are shadowings wholly 
Of that which draws me from the earth apart.” 


But you, O Gentle-Voiced, have called again 

Twelve treasures from the gone and silent spaces; 
You gather still and wrinkled beauties up 

And shower them alive on desert places. 


Strange how your hand refashions exemplars 
And guides the mirrored pageantry of stars. 
Watter Ciyps Corry. 


IAG 
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TO R. H. F. 


PLUTTERING, cramped within your breast, 
Battering at the walls of flesh, 
A burgeoning soul, mute love’s behest, 
Beats for freedom at the mesh— 
Slim heavenly-hound that strains the leash. 


What star remote poured in the beam, 
Involving through eternity, 

Spread over me a blinding stream 
Appalling in immensity! 
A love-alloyed divinity! 


Soft flesh may vanish in a cloud, 
Too weak to bear star-flaming soul; 
Fair worship of you keeps me bowed 
Before the shrine that is my goal— 
Faint pilgrim seeking Holy Bowl. 
JaMES MaRSHALL FRANK 
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LITANY 


HEN the weather beats wild 
And the wind’s at the door, 
Do not waken the child. 
Let it slumber on, 
As it will, softly, with coverlets drawn, 
Deaf to rattle and roar. 


Too soon, too soon 

It must bow its head 

To the curse of the moon 

And the hate of the sun, 

For the ground is to break and the furrow’s to run, 
And the sheaves are to bind for our bread. 


Do not waken the child 
When the wind’s at the door 
And weather beats wild. 
Let it slumber, not know 
How the lightnings terribly flash and go 
Leaving worse dark than before. 
DonaLp DavIpDSoNn. 
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PRAYER FOR AN OLD MAN 


ET him go out, dear God, alone 
Rutted familiarly in the same street, 
And pad unconscious of the bone, 
Tottering, if he can keep his feet. 


And then, my (God, be you his: 
Come in the glamorous old wars 
For he has now not else but these 
And a ninety years of broken stars. 


And when they come to seal his head 
Tight in the box under the mold, 
Forget him, God, that he is dead 
Wrapt in the unutterable cold— 


Protected from the livid night 
Of a laughless old lady’s grin, 
Crumbling like a shattered stalactite 
In the private cavern he’s tumbled in. 


Forget him, God, and go your way 
Of merciful possibilities: 
Grant this prayer on a Spring day, 


Considering these my ecstasies. 
ALLEN Tarts. 
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TO A SECRET LOVER 


F I come again, and, drunk with your eyes, 
Let my hands droop as before, 
Will you let your head fall into them, 
And nothing more? 


Others have had the kisses of your lips— 

I want the pressure of your cheeks and eyes 
Against my palms, 

Confession wise. 


I want no part of you 

That anyone else has had: 
But the slow love of your face 
To make my hands glad. 


I will have only what is mine 
By lack of another’s right— 
Your longing after me 

Left passionwhite ; 


Your pride deep buried in my hands, 
Renouncing time and space; 
And, always to come, the secret of 
The kisses of your face. 
JOY AND CLAIRE GERBAULET. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

HENRY BELLAMAN, whose volume, Cups of Illusion, 
was published this fall by Houghton Mifflin, is a member ef the 
group of South Carolina poets who have been pioneers in the 
recent revival of poetry it: the South. His home is at Columbia, 
S.C. 

JOSEPH AUSLANDER is, with Rose Henderson of New 
York City, joint winner of the Nashville Prize for 1923, as an- 
nounced on the editorial page of this issue. His first volume, 
Tunnels to the Sun, will appear next spring. He is by birth a 
Philadelphian, is a Harvard graduate, and has studied at The 
Sorbonne (Paris), as a traveling fellow from the university. 
At present he is Assistant in English at Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College. He is one of the editors of The Measure, 
A Journal of Poetry, published in New York City. 


WITTER BYNNER, who has previously contributed to 
The Fugitive, is well-known to our readers as the author of 
The New World, The Book of Love (from the Frenchof Vildrac), 
and other volumes. Of recent years he has been largely en- 
gaged on translations from Chinese poetry, in collaboration 
with Kiang Kang-Hu. He is at present in New Mexico, and 
writes us that, after a brief visit to New York, in December, 
he will return to his western haunts in New and Old Mexico. 
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THE FUTURE OF POETRY 


H# arts generally have had to recognize Modernism—how should 
poetry escape? And yet what is Modernism? It is undefined. 
Henry James stopped before a certain piece of sculpture to apos- 

trophize “the beautiful modern spirit”; but he did not attempt a defini- 
tion where a more incompetent man would surely have done it. 

In poetry the Imagists, in our time and place, made a valiant effort 
to formulate their program. Their modernist manifestoes were exciting, 
their practice was crude, as was becoming to pioneers, and instructive 
in more ways than they had intended. They announced at least two 
notable principles. 


In the first place, they declared for honesty of theme and accuracy 
of expression. Though a poem were but a single minor image, tactile, 
visual, auditory, or even gustatory, provided it was honest and accurate, 
they preferred it to the grand pérformance of the Cosmos-throned-by- 
Love order, where the whole nature of things was presented in orderly 
and elegant exposition, if here the conception or the diction came sec- 
ond-handed out of the schools. They spurned as their art-material the 
atilted platitudes, the sentimental cliches, the taught relics of the other 
generations. They conceived the first duty of the Moderns as being to 
disembarrass poetry of its terrible iocubus of piety, in the full classical 
sense of that term, and they rendered the service. 


Their second principle followed. Emphasizing the newness of the 
matter, and the spontaneity of the Word, which was sacro-sanct with 
all its edge and pungence just as it came forth, they were obliged to 
make their meters more elastic to accommodate their novelties. As a 
matter of fact, they practically gave up meters altogether; pretending 
that it was their intention to realize a subtler music for ears that ex- 
perienced revulsion against the stupid monotone of the school meters; 
but apparently unable to adapt their new meanings and phrases to any 
formal requirements whatever. Their free verse was no form at all, yet 
it made history. 


Against the second of these principles there has come a sweeping 
reaction. And it does not seem too hazardous to claim that poetry, as 
one of the formal arts, has for its specific problem to play a dual role 
with words: to conduct a logical sequence with their meanings on the 
one hand, and to realize an objective pattern with their sounds on the 
other. Now between the meanings of words and their sounds there is 
ordinarily no discoverable relation except one of accident; and it is 
therefore miraculous, to the mystic, when words which make sense can 
also make a uniform objective structure of accents and rhymes. It isa 
miracle of harmony, of the adaptation of the free inner life to the out- 


ward necessity of things. 


But we moderns are impatient and destructive. We forget entirely 
the enormous technical difficulty of the poetic art, and we examine the 
meanings of poems with a more and more microscopic analysis; we 
examine them in fact just as strictly as we examine the meanings of a 
prose which was composed without any handicap of metrical distrac 
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tions; and we do not obtain so readily as our fathers the ecstasy 
which is the total effect of poetry, the sense of miracle before the union 
of inner meaning and objective form. Our souls are not, in fact, in the 
enjoyment of full good health. For no art and no religion is possible 
antil we make allowances, until we manage to keep quiet the enfant 
terrible of logic that plays havoc with the other faculties. 


For, take the fact of poetic license as an illustration. Till now 
poets were privileged to insert a certain proportion of nonsense—very 
far in excess of one-half of one per cent—into their otherwise sober 
documents. Thence their archaisms, their inversions, their illegal ac- 
cents. For their audience appreciated the difficulties under which they 
labored ; or else wanted the main experience of poetry, and were willing 
to disregard the invidious details. But now that attitude and that 
privilege are gone. 


And how can poetry stand up against its new conditions? Its posit- 
tion is perfectly precarious. When critics are waiting t~ pounce upon 
poetic style on exactly the same grounds as if it were prose, the poets 
tremble. They know they cannot at once, waiving all immunities, realize 
the standards of style and at the same time meet the requirements of 
their meter. They prepare to turn themselves, in grievous numbers, to 
the composition of pure prose, if they would escape rebuke. And some- 
times they are their own severest critics; their own documents, on 
second reading, have been known to induce in poets a fatal paralysis 
of the writing digit. For their consecutive verses, wherein they la- 
boriously round off the stanza, are as a string of beads, all of a size, 
a monstrosity of construction; and the individual lines, as they come 
to their inevitable climactic rhyme, fall into foolish platitudes, and are 
puerile. 


The future of poetry is immense? One is not so sure in these days, 
since it has felt the fatal irritant of Modernism. Too much is demanded 
by the critic, attempted by the poet. For just as long as poetry means 
accommodation between the inner thought and the objective pattern to 
which the poet has committed himself, it will be impossible to conduct 
that thought as freely as though there were no other end in view; and 
on the basis of thought alone, between poetry and prose as two rival 
exhibitions of free cerebration, the palm must invariably go to prose. 
And if the critics will insist on drawing the comparison, they will have 
to follow Mr. Mencken and seek profit for their souls from the real ex- 
citement of prose, while they reduce poetry to the role of a harmless 
inducer of sleep; and the poets will have to content themselves with an 
office that is useful but, as measured by their expectations, ignominious. 


The intelligent poet of today is very painfully perched in a position 
which he cannot indefinitely occupy: vulgarly, he is straddling the 
fence, and cannot with safety land on either side. He can at will perfect 
a poetry in either of two directions. He can develop sense and style, 
in the manner of distinguished modern prose, in which event he may be 
sure that the result will not fall into any objective form. Or he can 
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work it out as a metrical and formal exercise, but he will be disap- 
ange in its content. The New Year's prospect fairly chills his daunt- 


J.C. BR. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS to this issue are three of whom we 
should make informational mention. Laura Riding Gottschalk, who was 
one of the contestants qualifying last year for the Nashville prize, has con- 
tributed poems to Poetry, Contemporary Verse, and other periodicals, 
but now appears for the first time with a comprehensive group of poems. 
We count it a special privilege to present, in this and our succeeding 
issue, a number of poems by a young writer of such distinguished prom- 
ise. David Morton, who has previously contributed to The Fugitive, is 
well known as the author of Ships in Harbor. His new volume, Harvest, 
is to be issued this spring. And we are glad to introduce to Fugitive 
readers Walter McClellan, of Memphis, Tennessee, a Southern poet who 
is known through his contributions to Poetry, The Double Dealer, The 
Midland, and other journals. 


THE 1923 YEARBOOK of the Poetry Society of South Carolina has 
recently come to us, and we render our cordial salutations to this stim- 
ulating record of their activities in behalf of poetry. Of especial interest 
is the account given of the quickening of poetical study and creation 
throughout the South, through the formation of new groups and socie- 
ties in various states. To these, too, we offer our good wishes. Poetry 
is now having a hearing, where for a long time the audience has been 
eri The next need is critics. And may these not be long in 
coming. 


ROBERT PENN WARREN comes to us now as the newest addition 
to the tribe of the Fugitives. The poems which he has contributed to 
The Fugitive during the past year speak for themselves, as earnest, we 
trust, of much to come. 


BEGINNING WITH THIS ISSUE, a series of short articles relating 
to the present state of poetry will appear in The Fugitive. Each speci- 
men in the series will represent the opinion of its author only and not 
at all a crystallized sentiment of the group. 
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SONNET TO LUCIA 


W ro knew before you came that you were coming? 
The elm tree on the creek bank where the sun 
Cracks the white pebbles where the creek has run? 

That yellow field where a hidden fowl is drumming? 

Or did the hills we walked all over so often 

Know of the time? Of that one memorial hour 

_ I dreamed that I had heard of once before 

I knew of it, and what it came to soften? 


Not I, not that tall tree, not the dead stream 

That left this trail of pebbles and red sand 

Where it once cut a hill-ridden poverished land, 

None knew, unless one might claim that a dream 
Gave cognizance . . . though it was as still as stone 
About the day I met you, unforeknown. 


FROM A CONVERSATION IN THE CHATEAU 
GARDEN 


HOSE who could read erasures from a wall 

Of roses told me ivy had grown before 
Over the trellis and the iron door 
Now heavy with August, where leaves never fall 
But flutter as frantic as the roses Jaugh 
Over walls where ivy once grew in the time 
When the castle was more than forgettable rhyme 
And its walls not such a feudal cenotaph— 


They told me ivy had grown and added this, 

That marble lends not so much to perpetuity 
Perhaps, as a rose seed, even, or a kiss, 

And that fugitive beauty finds a security 

Being caught and gathered away in some frail breast 
That dies and makes the earth a palimpsest. 
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Merrill Moore 


IVAN’S DOG 


MISTRESS, tell the master 
Ivan’s not returned, 

The dogs bark faster 

And the log’s burned. 


Father, Serge says that 
Ivan’s not been seen 

Since the cattle came up 

And the fire burned green. 
Serge says Ivan went 

On the white mare 

Down to the Gypsy camp 

To get herbs there, 

Serge says Ivan had 

A drumming in his head 
That white wine didn’t help, 
That wasn’t helped by red. 
Ivan took the keys, father, 

To the grange door, 

The bronze key for both locks 
Behind and before. 

Father, can you hear the dogs? 
Hear the herd low, 

They are hungry, father. 

I should go. 


Mistress, tell the master 

Ivan’s dog is here 

With a fleck of blood on his mouth 
And a slit ear. 


— 
————— 
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CUMAE 


ATHER noble death 
And pour it on our land. 
Make the wooden walls 
Well manned. 


With the ripe grain 
Fill the earthen pots. 
Gather all the grapes 
And apricots. 


Drive in the coarse swine 
And kill the fat young beeves. 
Scatter sweet spices 

And bay leaves. 


Bring white fleeces 
And cloths of purple 
To lay at the feet 

Of the Sybil. 


a 
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Allen Tate 


TOUSELLED 


NHAPPILY fractured music in the ecene 
Spills a hollow bird, perched 
On the bony Fall. Drip drip 
Sharply, vertically sharp the drops 
Plunged from the eaves. . . . No wonder an interval 


Stalked by twin demons, Day and Night, 
Is defeated: it is a bastard hour, waiting 
While drops drop and wet warbles alight, 
Arise, hesitate on crooked legs of mist. 


No wonder, I say, dusk with her meek 
Redundancy of line, in one touselled color, 
Shrinks to a splotch of shaky black, albeit 
Inspiring with haste the bored philosopher. 
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TO AN UNBORN CHILD 


Being New Intimations on 
Immortality 


What! Another? 


Once you were only the fragrance of a thought. 
Now you will be a word forgotten in Babel. 


Yet dream on and sweetly dream, 
And doubly tranquil then, 
For there is sorrow here for your bewilderment. 


Dream the legend of man 
From all that ever was 

To all that is, 

And be yourself the future. 


(They say that Proteus-like, 

You make a pageant in the womb 
As one might walk in sleep 

And play his dreams.) 


A wistful exhortation mine: 

Crown not your sleep with wakefulness, 

For life is drear fulfillment 

Of an immortality of dreams. 

Childhood is a humility. 

Manhood is a regret, 

And death is a repentance for having ever lived. 


Oh little thing, 

Heedless intention of your dreams, 

Recoil and dream another dream 

For shift of life. 

Else will you mar the sweetness of eternity 
With one brief moment of being. 
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THE QUIDS 


HE little quids, the million quids, 
The everywhere, everything, always quids, 

The atoms of the Monoton— 
Each turned three essences where it stood 
And ground a gisty dust from its neighbors’ edges 
Until a powdery thoughtfall stormed in and out, 
The cerebration of a slippery quid enterprise. 
Each quid stirred. 
The united quids 
Waved through a sinuous decision. 


The quids, that had never done anything before 
But be, be, be, be, be, 

The quids resolved to predicate 

And dissipate in a little grammar. 


Oh, the Monoton didn’t care, 

For whatever they did— 

The Monoton’s contributing quids— 

The Monoton would always remain the same. 


A quid here and there gyrated in place-position, 
While many essential quids turned inside-out 
For the fun of it 

And a few refused to be anything but 
Simple, unpredicated copulatives. 

Little by little, this commotion of quids, 

By threes, by tens, by casual millions, 
Squirming within the state of things— 

The metaphvsical acrobats, 

The naked, immaterial quids— 

Turned inside on themselves 

And came out all dressed, 
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Each similar quid of the inward same, 
Each similar quid dressed in a different way— 
The quid’s idea of a holiday. 


The quids could never tell what was happening. 
But the Monoton felt itself differently the same 
In its different parts. 

The silly quids upon their rambling exercise 
Never knew, could never tell 

What their pleasure was about, 

What their carnival was like, 

Being in, being in, being always in 

Where they never could get out 

Of the everywhere, everything, always in, 

To derive themselves from the Monoton. 


But I know, with a quid inside of me. 
But I know what a quid’s disguise is like, 
Being one myself, 

The gymnastic device 

That a quid puts on for exercise. 


And so should the trees, 

And so should the worms, 
And so should you, 

And all the other predicates, 
And all the other accessories 
Of the quid’s masquerade. 
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INITIATION 


HEN the women of twelve summers 

Of the tribe of Kee-haldo 
Polish their backs in the sunlight 
With the loam that lies on the left bank of the Teev 
And put on the girdles of red seed and beetle rock 
That they have been beading all year, 
Then the Wise Man of the white sky 
Tears another blue leaf off the tree 
That will be bare some day 
When the women of twelve summers 
Of the tribe of Kee-haldo 
No longer polish their backs in the sunlight. 


Tareek! Tareek! 

Zafoo the Wise Man of Kee-haldo, 
Zafoo of the yellow wens 

Has rounded his pit in the earth 
Ten dances above the head of Bogil, 
Who is the Old Man of Life and Death 
That lives in the middle of the earth 
And has no ears 

And can’t hear questions 

And has no tongue 

And can’t answer them. 


But Zafoo the Wise Man of Kee-haldo, 

Zafoo sits in his rounded pit 

And listens to the questions of the women of twelve 
summers 

And dips the claw of a green tiger that the moon once 
killed 

Into the venom of a blue-fanged snake 

And writes his answers every year 

On the polished backs of the women of twelve summers. 
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Tareek! Tareek! 

The women of twelve summers cry out 

When Zafoo carves his answers on their backs. 
And they hide the pain behind their eyes 

So that their husbands won’t know what Zafoo said, 
So that their children won’t know what Zafoo said, 
So that nobody will ever know, 

Nobody but Bomidja the Carrier 

Who takes women home to Bogil when they die. 
Tareek! Tareek! | 

Listen to the women of twelve summers cry out 
When Zafoo carves his answers on their back. 


Listen to the girls of eleven summers 

Laughing in the wet forest, 

Picking red berries from white-leafed bushes, 
Digging up beetle rocks with their toes 

And counting on their fingers 

The questions they’ll ask 

When their girdles are strung 

And their backs polished 

With the loam that lies on the left bank of the Teev. 
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STARVED 


HO owns this body of mine? 
Not him to whom I gave it for a moment 
To test the longing limit of his flesh upon, 
Nor yet myself, its guardian. 


Who owns this body of mine, 
Come, take it back. 
I have not fare enough for both of us. 


Who owns this body of mine? 
Will no one claim it? 

I cannot bear to leave it so. 
Pity me, 

Pity the orphan frame, 
Hungering together— 

Death is the final crust 

Of our poor provender. 
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SWAMP MOON 


E held the earth of her. Under the moon 
Now there was tenderness. Must flesh awaken? 
Her soul touched on his eyes; his heart was shaken, 
And taut and lithe rang to a soundless tune. 


She was a hymn: now sing, O! Glory! Glory! 
Must heart sing “Lord!” before the fingers twine? 
O! they had sacrament without the wine 

And three short breezes were their offertory. 


Winds died. The mist silver and tinkling crept. 
Were water lilies, lotus there? He sighed 

And rushes, gaunt trees in the moveless tide 
Faded and passed, and all things ceased and slept. 


He saw one reed curved in the glowing mist 
Perhaps, and saw her mouth or soul unkissed. 
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RED ROSES IN NOVEMBER 


HE wore red roses in the fall of this year, 
(Though the golden-rod was nodding to the sedge) ; 
No petals dropt; she warmed their rounded beauty, 
(While winds ran strewing leaves along the hedge). 


Lo, Indian Summer dreamed upon her hair, 
Her smile was mid-November garlanded ; 
Yet many Aprils reveled in her eyes; 
One bowed before such prophecy and said: 


“T fear me, God, thou’st made her all too lovely, 
Perhaps too late; thy hand so-moving slays; 

Not one such fruitage of thy will and travail 
Escapes thy sure ingathering of days. 


Forever thou dost take, or recreate 
These utter lovely, Lord, always too late.” 
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BELLS FOR JOHN WHITESIDES’ DAUGHTER 


‘[ BERE was such speed in her little body, 
And such lightness in her footfall, 
It is no wonder that her brown study 
Astonishes us all. 


Her wars were bruited in our high window. 
We looked among orchard trees and beyond, 
Where she took arms against her shadow, 
Or harried unto the pond 


The lazy geese, like a snow cloud 
Dripping their snow on the green grass, 

Tricking and stopping, sleepy and proud, 
Who cried in goose, Alas 


For the tireless heart within the little 
Lady with rod that made them rise 

From their noon apple-dreams, and scuttle 
Goose-fashion under the skies. 


But now go the bells, and we are ready; 
In one house we are sternly stopped 
To say we are vexed at her brown study, 

Lying so primly propped. 


a a 
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CAPTAIN CARPENTER 


APTAIN CARPENTER rose up in his prime 
Put on his pistols and went riding out 
But had got well-nigh nowhere at that time 
Till he fell in with ladies in a rout. 


It was a pretty lady and all her train 
That played with him so sweetly but before 
An hour she’d taken a sword with all her main 
And twined him of his nose forevermore. 


Captain Carpenter mounted another day 
And straightway rode into a surly rogue 

That looked unchristian but be that as may 
The captain did not wait upon prologue. 


But drew upon him out of his great heart 
The other swung against him with a club 
And cracked his two legs at the shinny part 
And let him roll and stick like any tub. 


Captain Carpenter rode many a time 

From male and female took he sundry harms 
And met the wife of Satan crying “I’m 

The she-wolf bids you shall bear no more arms.” 


Their strokes and counters whistled in the wind 
I would he had delivered half his blows 

But where she should have made off like a hind 
The bitch bit off his arms at the elbows. 
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Captain Carpenter parted with his ears 
To a surly rogue that used him in this wise 
O Jesus ere his threescore and ten years 
Another had pinched out his sweet blue eyes. 


Captain Carpenter got up on his roan 

And sallied from the gate for hells despite 
I heard him asking in the grimmest tone 

If any enemies yet there were to fight? 


“Is there an adversary drunk with fame 
Who will risk to be wounded by my tongue 
Or burnt in two beneath my red heart’s flame 
These are the perils he is cast among. 


“But if he can he has a pretty choice 
From an anatomy with little to lose 
Whether he cut my tongue and take my voice 
Or whether it be my round red heart he choose.” 


It was the neatest knave that ever was seen 
Stepping in perfume from his lady’s bower 

Who on this word put in his merry mien 
And fell on Captain Carpenter like a tower. 


I would not knock old fellows in the dust 
But there lay Captain Carpenter on his back 
His weapons were the stout heart in his bust 
And a blade shook between rotten teeth alack. 
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The rogue in scarlet and grey soon knew his mind 
He wished to get his trophy and depart 

With gentle apology and touch refined 
He pierced him and produced the captain’s heart. 


God’s mercy rest on Captain Carpenter now 
I thought him sirs an honest gentleman 

Citizen husband soldier and scholar enow 
Let jangling kites eat of him if they can. 


But God’s deep curses follow after those 
That shore him of his goodly nose and ears 

His legs and strong arms at the two elbows 
And eyes that had not watered seventy years. 


The curse of hell upon the sleek upstart 
That got the captain finally on his back 
And took the red red vitals of his heart 


And made the kites to whet their beaks clack clack. 
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John Crowe Ransom 


PROMETHEUS IN STRAITS 


ARRULOUS gentlemen on a verandah, 
Bibbers or non-bibbers of illicit potations, 
Rehearsing the acta and the agenda 
Of Republican or Democratic administrations, 
I am not committed to taking memoranda 
Culled from the lacunae of your cerebrations. 


And now approaches the radiant band, all spinster, 

White spirits weaving a delirious rhythm of chatter 

Of picture galleries and of Westminster— 

But my sad, alas, insensitivity is too utter, 

I attend you as some tired jungle monster: 

The parrots’ bonnets are annulled by the tedium of their chat- 
ter. 


To the library then to view the masterpieces? 

Not now, though I risk the damage of your inference, 

For before their alterations respect ceases: 

Their glowing centers you have laid over with absurd circum- 
ference, 

Indeed you have undone them with exegesis, 

And provoke me to a gesture not of deference. 


Though I be Prometheus my wits wandered 

To bring my pious offices unto this people. 

Where all must be the teachers nullity is engendered, 
My doctrine perishes crying for an ear that is simple, 
The prophet is solicited before he has well thundered 
And escapes with credit if he do not turn disciple. 


My function concerns itself however with this planet, 
My act is simple as an incident of vegetation, 

I will go then to a streamside abounding with granite 
Or gaunt place with no history nor human condition, 
And having unbuttoned myself erect an altar on it 
And comfort my knees with red bruises of prostration. 


ee ee 
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OF TWO LOVERS 


HOUGH she would wear her beauty like a gown 
Of moving silk shot through with curious light, 

And he his sorrow like an old king’s crown 
Of deep, dark jewels that contain the night— 
There is a grey land waiting for these two, 
Where things like these grow ever less and less, 
And her bright flesh and his tired heart are through 
With all that fed their fire and loveliness. 


And though like homesick children they would save 
Beauty and sorrow and silks and crowns and all 
The brief and shining trinkets that life gave, 

These will slip from them there and fade and fall, 
One after one, one after one away, 

Till they shall not remember them, one day. 


TREASURE 


OW I, who have no name to give, at all, 

To nights that fill with solemn, singing rain, 
Nor to the stillness when the trees let fall 
The heavy drops from leaves where they have lain— 
Would treasure these, obscurely, for the sake 
Of moments that may be less beautiful, 
When I shall strain ... and start... and stare awake 
In nights less kind and intimate and cool. 


For it would be no strange, uncommon thing 
If hot and angry days and difficult nights 
Should find a need for this remembering 

Of rainy darkness and the soft, blurred lights, 
And stillness for the sound of dripping trees— 
And I shall rest in so remembering these. 
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STOICS 


LL day the hills were beat upon by rains; 
Now, when they grow too dim for eyes to mark, 

Their strong and grieving loveliness remains, 
Haunting the empty reaches of the dark. 
Gone is the blurring softness of the leaf, 
And gone the pitying tenderness of light— 
Lone in the dark, their graven strength and grief 
Suffer and stand beneath the rain and night. 


Where once the summer trembled in the cries 

Of calling birds and in the greening slopes, 

Are stark and stricken boughs and pouring skies— 
And thought itself is lost and dumbly gropes 

Out through the dark to seek the hills in vain, 
Blinded with grieving loneliness and rain. 
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JE SUIS BELLE, O MORTELS, ET MES YEUX 


H ER curtains part at sound 
Of violent loud bells, 

Within the sacred grove 

The crowd all surging swells 

In tumult to a cry 

From throats and hearts all hers, 

Where in their rounds they move, 

Lovers and worshippers. 

The wise man and the fool, 

The passionate, the wise, 

Have sought her and all seek 

Those lights that in her eyes— 

Ah! seekers who shall find 

Where incense clouds are blown 

Her face within a cloud, 

Her eyes that are gray stone. 


A WOMAN OF THE BLUE GRASS 


HE riders and the racers 
At race course and at fair 

Are rising in her mind, 
Her thoughts are moving where 
Bright beauties once have run, 
Proud steppers on the ground— 
Ah, God! how youth was swift; 
In age no peace she’s found, 
No still place for her soul 
On any track that flows 
In beauty’s wake while eyes 
Look yet where beauty goes. 


i a a 
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ELEGY 


HE world that was his dream, 
His world has been alone: 
No men beneath the sun, 
Alive in flesh and bone, 
May stir in all the ways 
His living dust has found 
When life that is a wind 
Blew once upon the ground, 
And all his lively dust 
Has blown before the wind 
Of living while the world’s 
A dream within the mind. 
Now quiet dust he lies, 
Beyond the day star’s gleam, 
With clods that have not known 
The world or the world’s dream. 
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ESSENCES 


N° your mad exquisite face, the beautiful flesh 
And bone, curve and swift color; not your Jong throat. 
The shivering silver fragility, note after note, 
Like an April flurry of gulls, that spins the mesh 
Of your most casual speech; nor even the fresh 
Tremor of bells in your words that seem to quote 
Wind-lilies at dawn—to these I would never devote 
My passion; for these beauty could never thresh 
The hard white agony of spirit burning 
Out of me, out of me! . . . No, I am baffled thin 
With hunger for the stealthy challenge yearning 
Beneath the doom of your lids; the cautious din 
Of quiet under your voice; the gleam through rust; 
The bright rebellion fluttering in your dust! 
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THE ETERNAL HELEN 


NI¢é has a beard and a mnanly grasp— 
But seldom thinks of me at all, 
Except at night in the dark. 


He looks his Lorsemen in the eye 
And his counsellors of state. For me, 
His comforted, sleepy chest. 


The other’s lips are curved. In the light 
He talks of love and turns to me 
Morning and noon and evening. 


My women are at ease with him 
And follow him, he moves so white 
And with so quick a smile. 

By a single thought, the bearded one 


Could darken the other. . . . But lacking the thought, 


This, this, this! 
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TRANSLATIONS 


A SONG OF THE PALACE 
By Po Cuv-Y1 


ER tears are spent, but no dreams come. 


She hears the other women singing through the night. gies 


She has lost his love: alone with her beauty, 
She leans till dawn on her incense-pillow. 
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A QUIET GATE 


By Liv SHEN-H8U 


N a road outreaching any cloud, 
With a spring outrunning the greenest river, 

Petals never can droop and wither 
Nor fresh waters die away. 
My quiet gate is a mountain-trail. 
And the willow-trees about my cottage 
Sift on my sleeve, through the shadowy noon, 
Distillations of the sun. 


AN AUTUMN-COTTAGE AT PA SHANG 
By Ma Tar 


FTER the shower at Pa-shang, 
I see the evening-lines of wild-geese, 

Boughs of alien, limp-hanging leaves, 
A lantern’s cold gleam, lonely in the night, 
A vacant garden, white with dew, 
Stones that have fallen from a hermitage. 
I have taken my ease here long enough. 
What am I waiting for, I wonder? 
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THE OLD MAN OF THORN 


PH DICKON the old man, 
The old man of Thorn, 
Plants thistles in corn-fields 
As other men plant corn. 


High on a red stripped hill 
He has a thistle-farm. 

There on an April night 
He waves a spidery arm. 


There, of an April moonlight, 
His arm weaves to and fro. 
He never stops to see 
Which way the thin seeds yo. 


They drift, a slithery cloud, 

Over heaved and harrowed ground. 
Finically they sink 

With a tiny malicious sound. 


And the old man of Thorn 
Toasts the brash white moon 
With a gurgly Hee-Ha-Ho 
For a sprout in mellow June. 


Come, rain; come, sniggering hail; 
Come lolloping hot or dry, 

Eph Dickon snores night through, 
Never cracks his yellow eye. 


Let the wise wise farmers of Thorn 
Wag their solemn heads together 
On the snub contrary seasons, 
On the slack and drouthy weather, 
Bo Ya a on ne ete Sn 
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Eph Dickon the old man, 
The old man of Thorn, 

Views nettlesome plants a-waxing 
And laughs the sky to scorn. 


Propped in his shaggy door 
He twiddles crooked thumbs 
With a blowsy fiddle-dee-dee 
Till the moon-mad harvest comes. 


The owl and the whippoorwill 
Or (some say) bony things, 
Come skippering to his hill-top 
When his pranksome farm-bell rings. 


Then all night long they puff 

And blow and puff and ferry 
Cloud harvests of fumy seed 

With a hey-down-down-down-derry. 


Bushels of bright thistle-seed 
Come sailing to his barn-loft. 
Eph chuckles as he bounces 
On shimmery crops and soft. 


Straight from his loft he bounces 
Into his kitchen door. 

The hoarse owl and whippoorwill 
Were waiting there before. 


Who can tell what smack 
They take of a lumpish jug? 
Bones chatter, too, men say, 
As they lip and pass the mug. 
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Then plagues they cry and curses 
On the wise farmers of Thorn 
Who totter and toil and wheedle 
Over fields of scrawny corn. 


Be dammed to you then, says Dickon, 
And never your crops be sold. 
Corn yields perhaps a hundred; 
But thistles, a millionfold. 


Blight take you then, says Dickon, 
The old man of Thorn, 

Ag’in you harvest your furrows, 
You’ll wish you’d never been born. 


You’ll wish you never had dreamed 
Of the chink you never can get. 

Sing a song of a field of thistles 
And a crop that’s never failed yet. 


With a hey-down-down-down-derry 
For the old, old man of Thorn-O! 
Eph Dickon the wise man, 
The good old man of Thorn-O! 
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ONE ESCAPE FROM THE DILEMMA 


If free verse has so quickly lost its prestige, then there must be a 
reason. But I do not think, with J. C. R., that the reason is due 
to a tardy but irresistible suspicion that after all poetry is committed 
on principle to a performance involving a “dual role” for words ;* a per- 
formance whose artistic worth depends on the poet’s ingenuity in get- 
ting the reader to believe that it was really accident, not deliberation, 
that achieved his apparent inevitability of meaning within the nearly 
uncompromising fetters of a self-imposed metrical system. If this were 
so, poetry would in no wise differ from prose except in the antic capacity 
of diverting us with a spectacle of virtuosity, of difficulty ingeniously 
Overcome. Accordingly, the content of poetry would be identical with 
that of prese; and the assumption implied here that poetry, like prose, 
is exclusively concerned with the rational exposition, rather than with 
the pure presentation, of intuitions or ideas, ignores the actuality of a 
radical difference between a vocabulary of exposition and an idiom 
flexible enough to accommodate a presentation of the entire fantasy of 
sensation. In short, J. C. R. and Mr. Wordsworth do not see an al- 
lowable difference in diction between poetry and prose; so in routing 
free verse the former has only to find it wanting the indispensable 
metrical scheme. However, I assent entirely to his conclusion: free 
verse has failed; but this does not mean that a few writers who have 
written what we name free verse are negligible. 


For free verse could be only a general term denoting the work of 
any person who happened to discover an idiom so peculiarly his own 
that the devices of sound, both measure and rime, were irrelevant to 
it as a structural whole of image and forthright assertion; and this 
was Sandburg’s case—as it is, in a different way, Marianne Moore's. 
But poetry as the art having to do with stanzas and kindred para- 
phernalia is in a fairly healthy state, for a literature of that description 
is at this moment being put forth; and in support of it it is instructive 
to surprise the shifty Remy de Gourmont in a mild dogma: Jl n'y a pas 
de poesie sans rythme, ni de rythme sans nombre. But this should beget 
no unrest in the bosom of him who deeply suspects any present authority 
of fixed forms; it is no stricture at all upon poetry, it only tells some- 
thing about a hoary variety of it. Nor could it be an indictment of a 
kind of writing which is found exploiting a new set of apparatus alto- 
gether, writing neither fettered nor wholly free. 


So the chorus isn’t easily divided {nto a simple antiphony. There’s 
no sounding forth of two distinct voices—an Old, in the pitch of the 
traditional centuries to the tune of the immediate past, and a New 
which is known as free verse. For the older song has assumed a vari- 
ation—as I believe, a development, and is in a very real sense more 
traditional than any other mode practised by poets at the present time. 
Repetition, we seem to be saying, isn’t tradition; but I shouldn’t be 
interpreted as making great claims of achievement for this newest 
tendency. which is yet old enough to date its birth with the first edition 
of Les Fleurs du Mal: I only mean that it is vital, drawing from a vein 


*See “The Future of Poetry,” The Fugitive, February, 1924. 
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that still runs vigorously, not cnslaved to the polite decorum of doing 
again what has been done better, because more freshly, before. 


The reason of this variation goes back to the first disillusionments 
of the age. Take the poor 19th Century in England: a community of 
faith, of aspiration (to be good even if a bit dishonest), of smuggery. 
What necded the poct but to re-state the self-evident amenities memor- 
ably, those categorical revelations Common to all minds, immune to the 
blivhting tentacle of scepticism? And so a Mr. Harold Nicholson tells 
us how Tennyson's worst poems were then his best, that his messiahship 
undid him. We will credit no prophets. An individualistic intelleetualism 
is the mood of our age. There is no comimon-to-all-truth ; poetry has no 
longer back of it, rendy for use momently, a harmonious firmament of 
staye-properties and sentiments which it was the pious office of the poets 
to set up at the dictation of a mysterioud aflatus—-Ileaven, Hell, Duty, 
Olympus, Immortality, as the providential array of “themes” : the Modern 
poet of this generation has had no experience of these things, he has seen 
nothing even vaguely resembling them. He is grown so astute that he will 
be happy only in the obscure by-ways of his own perceptive processes ; 
@ priort utterance never escapes him.’ Claude Monet said: “The chief 
character in a group portrait is the light.” So the Modern poct might 
tell you that his only possible themes are the manifold projections and 
tangents of his own perception. It is the age of the Sophist. 


But what does chaos look like? Just now it is next to impossible to 
pick a tendency as the type of the whole period. But, as J. C. R. 
says, it is pretty certain that the meticulous critic will not let a stanza, 
wherein the rimes appear to get into line too eusily and for the mere 
suke of the drill, live very long unless the emotional content of it comes 
through sharply differentiated with an almost unique distinetion; this 
is why Kilinor Wylie gets uo higher niche than, say, Sara Teasdale. 
There is no place now for expansive rhetorical music, music of fine 
sound wedded with ao familiar sense. Thus the Moderns, impressed 
with what Mr. Santayana calls “curious and neglected forms of direct 
intuition,” are driven, for consistency’s sake, to modifications of the 
Standard forins of diction. 


They are intellectualists. The external world is a permanent possi- 
bility of sign-posts upon which the poet may hang his attitudes, his 
sensibility. Not the world, but consciousness; hence, his difficult ab- 
gtrnetness, This brings him to a sort of Deendence (KE. FE. Cummings 
is the most popularly accessible; Hart Crane, the severest )—to a break- 
ing up of a poctic idiom which, through the course of English Poetry, 
has been rooted in the vitality of spontancous expression—spoken lar- 
guage, however claborate and ornate it may have occasionally appeared 
to be. It is no longer speech; the poct's voenbulary is prodigious, it 
embraces the entire range of consciousness, French Decadence, from 
Baudelaire, prospers here with an cager fecundity. Baudelaire’s Theory 
of Correspondences—that an idea out of one class of experience may be 
dressed up in the vocabulary of another—is at once the backbone of 
Modern poetic diction and the character which distinguishes it from 
both the English Tradition and free verse (an escape from the dilemma 
of J.C. R.) We think of this as Decadence, but in a wider sense, if it 
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may be repeated here, it is Elizabethan. It is not direct continuity from 
the immediate past of English poetry. It is development out of the 
whole of it under French direction; and it is no more startling than 
the progress from Wyatt to John Donne. 


Thus, none of the “radical” poets is a writer of vera Ubre,; the term 
vers libere, perhaps, is better. All, on occasion, use stanga, rime, etc., 
but with utter casualness. Their stanza, or any metrical scheme, is a 
pattern erected only to be broken dow. for an increased illusion of 
freedom ; rime, a device for artificial emphasis or dramatic suspense in 
the progress of an idea, I suspect this to be the actual function of rime 
in all poetry, although hardening conventions have given it, in various 
schemes, the rank of an inviolable mechanism. The mechanism isn’t, 
was never, a fixed objective mould waiting for the poet to fall into it, 
except as it preceded him in time as a convention likely as not very 
soon to become a sounding brass, a paralyzing incubus. In this condi- 
tion it would neatly illustrate decadence spelt with a little d: the isola- 
tion of one effect of an art through an unintelligent excess that eventual- 
ly disintegrates the whole. This is the true decadence—that of our 
Woodberrys, whose lazy vision and vicarious sentiment in 1910 were but 
ill-disguised in the pretentious frumpery of chaste meters. 


Poetry, the oracle, is gone. Our time cleaves to no racial myth, its 
myth is the apotheosis of machinery. Perhaps Oswald Spengler is right: 
a man is a fool to be an artist or a poet in this age. But at least our 
poet is aware of his own age, barren for any art though it may be, for 
he can’t write like Homer or Milton now; from the data of his ex- 
perience he infers only a distracting complexity.—A. T. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE PRECEDING ARTICLE continues the discussion of the future 
of modern poetry which was begun in the February number. Again we 
call attention to the fact that the articles represent individual, not 
group, opinions. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS to this number are four who have 
not previously appeared in The Fugitive. Isabel Fiske Conant is the 
author of Many Wings, just issued by the B. J. Brimmer Company, and 
has contributed to The Outlook, Contemporary Verse, Voices, and other 
priodicals. Louis Gilmore is Associate Editor of The Double Dealer, 
and a contributor to The Little Review, Broom, Gargoyle, and S4N. 
Arthur H. Nethercot teaches at Northwestern University and is a con- 
tributor to The Double Dealer, Poetry, The Measure, and other maga- 
zines. Grace Hutchinson Ruthenberg, of Louisville, Ky., has con- 
tributed to Poet, Lore, Drama, and Contemporary Verse. 


“AN OUTLAND PIPER,” a first volume of poetry by Donald David- 
son, was recently issued from the press of Houghton, Miffiin Company, 
Boston. 
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SNOW PRAYERS 
I. 


FTEN the old men tell me winters bring 
No storms like those of days when they were young; 

When over ice their eager strength was flung 
Through coils of wind, daring the sleet to sting. 
“In sixty-nine, in eighty ... !”. Dead years ring 
With blizzards, rivers frozen; wagging tongue, 
Beard like a city drift, and wheezy lung 
Mourn times corrupt, and change a bitter thing. 


Even I, who know how memory can glean 

And gild a spoil from waste years few as mine, 
Watching beneath the rain the grasses green, 
Like old men flushed by dreams another tells, 
Hold, frost on fur, from darkness this design : 
Fields hurtling white, a sleigh with crystal bells. 


II. 


Perhaps the glacier North does melt again 
Before a South that crawls up mile by mile, 
Season by season, ebbing and flood; a while, 
And orchid and palm will choke each cedar glen, 
Weird toucan mock the silence of the wren 
When Cumberland enfolds the crocodile, 

Till all the North embower a south sea isle 

To wreathe the languid years of the elder men. 


Hunting for flints, I’ve learned where coral seas 
Hfd shells before, where ice-packs gnawed a boulder, 
And thanked the Norns who cast me nearest these. 
Blow, wind that swirls round me, colder, colder. 
Ghosts on the light, bright dancers on the brown, 
Slash the gray clouds to white flakes curling down. 
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ITI. 


For was it sunlight or the stinging cold 

Gave men strength of the bow far-smiting, fire, 

That heart of pride, baked meats to their desire, 

Drove lazy apes to a cavern’s lordly hold? 

There, while the glaciers gnashed pale fangs, they rolled 
Sweet thunders from the drums; there danced the troth 
Of love of war; there painted stag and mammoth; 
Heard the first gods howl among pines ermine-stoled. 


War dead, and stilled the clangor of his crimes, 
I think in lands unborn the poet’s tunes 

Will ring through misted centuries the times 
When the lotus folk shall stir to a ghostly woe, 
Glimpsing across dim gardens and lagoons, 
White-winged, their boreal heritage of snow. 
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John Crowe Ransom 


ADA RUEL 


HE Queens of Hell had lissome necks to crane 
At the tall girl approaching with long tread 
And, when she had caught up even with them, nodded: 
“If the young miss with gold hair might not disdain, 
We would esteem her company over the plain, 
To profit us all where the dogs will be out barking; 
And we’ll walk by the windows where the young men are 
working 
And tomorrow we will all come home again.” 


But the Queen of Heaven who had advanced and stood 

In the likeness, I hear, of a fine motherly woman 

Made a wry face, despite it was so common 

To be worsted by the shrewd ladies of hell, 

And crisped her sweet tongue: “This never will come to good :-— 
Just an old woman, my pet, that wishes you well.” 


ee 
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OLD MANSION 


S an intruder I trudged with careful innocence 
To mask decently a quite meddlesome stare, 
Passing the old house often on its eminence, 
Exhaling my foreign weed on its weighted air. 


Here age seemed newly imaged for the historian 
After his monstrous chateaux on the Loire ;— 
A beauty not for depicting by old vulgarian 
Reiterations which gentle readers abhor. 


Each time of seeing I absorbed some other feature 
Of a house whose legend could in no wise be brief 
Nor ignoble. For it expired as sweetly as Nature, 
With her tinge of oxidation on autumn leaf. 


It was a Southern manor. One need hardly imagine 
Towers, white monoliths, or even ivied walls; 

But sufficient state if its peacock was a pigeon; 
Where no courts held, but grave rites and funerals. 


(Indeed, not distant, possibly not external - 

To the property, were tombstones, where the catafalque 

Had carried their dead; and projected a note too charnel 
But for the honeysuckle on its intricate stalk.) 


Stability was the character of its rectangle 

Whose line was seen in part and guessed in part 

Through trees. Decay was the tone of old brick and shingle. 
Green blinds dragging frightened the watchful heart 


To assert: “Your mansion, long and richly inhabited, 
Its exits and entrances suiting the children of man, 
Will not forever be thus, O man, exhibited, 

And one had best hurry to enter it if one can.” 
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And at last with my happier angel’s own temerity 
Did I clang their brazen knocker against the door 

To beg their dole of a look, in simple charity, 

Or crumbs of history dropping from their full store. 


But it came to nothing,—and may such gross denial, 

Which has been deplored duly with a beating of the breast, 
Never shorten the tired historian, loyal 

To acknowledge defeat and discover a new quest.— 


The old mistress was ill, and sent my dismissal 

By one even more wrappered and lean and dark 
Than that warped concierge and imperturbable vassal 
Who bids you begone from her master’s Gothic park. 


Emphatically, the old house crumbled; the ruins 
Would litter, as already the leaves, this petted sward; 
And no annalist went in to the lord or the peons; 

The antiquary would gather the bits of shard. 


But on retreating, I saw myself in the token, 

How loving from my foreign weed the feather curled 
On the languid air; and I went with courage shaken 
To dip, alas, into some unseemlier world. 


ET ee 
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THREE EPIGRAMS 
I. 


ULIA has everything 
And everything charming 
I have little 
And less charming 
Why don’t I envy 
I do 
I envy her charming things Julia 


II. 


You have a new bed 
Claudia 
And ask for an epigram 


There is no witty epigram 
Without a point 
Claudia 


ITI. 


You have only to open your closet door 
Doria 
To see all of you in the mirror 


Don’t open the door often 
Doria 

I beg of you 

And never naked 


You will do as Narcissus did. 
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MOLE 


Mole. 

Snub-snouted. 

Digs ... blindly . . . digging. 
Good, says mole. 

Scuttles thru cramped tunnels. 
Feci, says mole. 

I, says mole. 

Great is the race of mole, says mole. 


Ridges. 
Choked by clutching roots and grasses. 
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THE YELLOW LEAF 


F I could hear above these falling leaves 
One harpstring smitten or your spoken word 
To drive thoughts homeward like the fatted beeves, 
Perhaps I’d thank the mercy of the Lord. 


But where the shrivelled pods of milk-weeds rattle, 
And dust of summer is all His winds afford, 

And thoughts are leaner than the starven cattle, 

I cannot feel the mercy of the Lord. 


His frost that grips and tears these stony fields 
And paints the buck-weeds to a gaunt confusion 
Is all that His chaotic summer yields, 
A gesture—of the hand of dissolution. 


Our love, of course, is safe and this the reason— 
It went before, nor waited change of season. 


ee 
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Isabel Fiske Conant 


DOORS 


M =: for their houses, 
Built walls and floors, 


But a god that was in them 
Decreed doors. 


Then there swung portals 
That let out the dark; 
Men stood in doorways 
And heard the lark. 


After that,—windows; 
Parchment... bull’s eye. 
Soon men found crystal 
To let in the sky. 


Men, for their houses, 

Built walls and floors, 
But a god within them 
Decreed doors. 


CHIMES 


AN has his moments 
Of heaven’s own time; 
One of them is silver 
With the Westminster chime. 


While they are pealing 
City walls retreat ; 
Pavements are quieted 
To a better street. 


They are a safe spiral, 
Walled in a tower,— 
Treads that go starward 
Any quarter-hour. 
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HALF-FAIRY 


T is in the star-fields 
That he plucks his flowers; 

His finger-tips will sparkle 
In a few hours. 
After a morning, 
See his hair shine, 
Powdered with star-dust 
And cobwebs spun fine. 


Not a daisy-stem’s bereft, 
Though all day he gather; 
There are just as many left,— 
Many more, rather. 

He will not keep still 

All the day after, 

But he goes up hill and down, 
Running on laughter. 


Mortals tread on cobbles, 
But petals are the pave 

Of any half-fairy, 

And the turf-top, or wave. 
When elves choose a mortal, 
He must go man-alone, 
Foot-printing on clover 
Instead of cobble-stone. 


Ne alec a es ee 
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THE POET TELLS ABOUT NATURE 


HAT if the winds sang softly the whole night long 
On the wet beach wandering slowly up and down, 

What if the winds there sang so loud a song 
That the waves were hushed, waves that were loud and strong, 
And older than the wind, waves that were stronger grown 
Being closer to earth. Winds might swing over a town 
But the face of the earth the waves would finger long 
After the winds were asleep and the sun was down. 


What if the winds and the waves sung! I cannot tell you 
Other than that they both themselves once lulled me 

To sleep in the sea grass beside a cold salt sea 

Under a sky that was brilliant with stars and blue 

With the justifiable expectation of dawn 

For the sun was a long time set and its glow was gone. 
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IT IS WINTER, I KNOW 


HAT if small birds are peppering the sky 
Scudding South with the clouds to, an ultimate tip on 
lands 

Where they may peck worms and slugs from moist sands 
Rather muddily mixed with salt? Or if wind dashes by 
Insufferably filled with birds’ indeclinable twitter, 
Not deigning to toy with the oak-twigs that it passes 
And treading but lightly on all the delicate grasses 
Under trees where crickets are silent, where mad leaves flutter? 


It is winter, I know. There are too many Mays now confronting 
The obdurate soul that would trick itself into believing 

That buds are still ripe, that cells are all ready for cleaving, 
It can only be winter, winter alone, when blunting 

Winds rush over the ice, scattering leaves from their weeds 
To rattle the sycamore tree’s bitter shrivelled seeds. 
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I SAW YOU FIRST 


SAW you first on a summer afternoon 

Watering the lawn with a hose and a glittering jet 
Of falling crystals, shining in the sun. 
On the shaded grass, drenched and soaking wet, 
Neighbors might pass and you would answer their call 
With a constant voice. With that same voice I heard 
You scold three puppies for romping too much with a ball 
Or yapping under a locust tree at a bird. 


Then Autumn descended out of her chariot of bronze 

(Spring in her silver, Summer in her gold one had left) 

And found your asters unready, with rusted crowns 

And the puppies all half-grown dogs, and you bereft 

Of your olden voice, raking the fallen leaves 

And snipping the moonflower vines that had grown to the eaves. 
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EUCLID ALONE? 


| gaara alone has looked on Beauty? Really 
It is surprising, I thought once that I 
Of an April morning saw Beauty slowly die 
As the dew was sucked up to the sun from between two hilly 
Slopes enamelled with daisies and month-old leaves, 
Euclid was dust then, dust some thousand years 
Irrevocably scattered, past recall by hands or tears, 
Scattered and shut in waves and in barley sheaves. 


Perhaps I was mistaken, I who see 

Mortals wandering about like goldfish in bowls, 
Tremendously torn by the elements, lips and jowls 
Quivering with each step, who seem to be 

The forgotten children of an unnamable band 
Baffled and lost in wide, flat desolate sand. 
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MOISTURE 


E mixed one drop too much of moisture 
With this slow dust, this bankside clod; 
It stirred and shivered to the sun, 
With lusty thirst cried, “Cursed be God.” 


And I surmise that three grey flowers 
Are fragile recompense, or worse, 
For such outspringings of the soil 

To the statured wisdom of a curse. 


A 
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CONCLUSIONS OF A CHINESE SAGE 
I. 


WES my days were immaculate chrism, 
Virginal content of this earthen chalice, 
Heroic folly did I meditate 

Upon planting a blue plum tree 

With ordinary life of one hundred years: 

“When this tree spreads magnificent shadow 
Panoply for two score grey-beards in council, 

And drips purple with fruit mellow to the core— 
(Luscious in white palms of stricken lovers) — 

In that day of my special rapture, 

Fruitday of summer’s starred bloom, 

Having found intimacy with China’s loveliest courtesans, 
And inscribed cryptic elegant phrases 

Commentary of my most sacred intimations, 

Shall I turn to the towering ancestral halls, 

With youth yet rampant in my loins, 

And little earth men will chant my singular nobility.” 


II. 


The scarlet thread of blood rapture 

With pleasure girls in the sunken garden, 
Twisted with the blue thread of delight 

In council with China’s wise men, 

Having at length spun its tapestry to an end, 

It became apparent that it was more fit, now, 

To recline alone on the jade sward, 

Hearkening to the whispers of the Nameless Ones, 
Than to submit to the chatter of courtesans 
Possessing not one grain of dignity 

Nor more of wit; yet more final in its point— 
The bloom season and eager time of fruit 

Forever plucked by insatiate starved hands 

Of the Yellow Harvest (whom faint hearts dread), 
Upon retiring to the taverns to sing drunkenly, 

I beheld my glass shrill with visions 


ee ee 
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Of superior customs when my days were one score, 
So that I knew I had acquired Senility, 

Dry husk of all seasons’ sun-burst fruit. 

Ordering my artisans that they construct my tomb 
Of sheer alabaster, upon a knoll favored of clouds, 
(Avatars of China’s loveliest virgins), 

Through the opal haze of autumn’s late afternoon, 

I saw that my plum tree was a truer pastel green 
For having been relieved of clumsy purpled fruits, 
Now assuming the mellow charm of ancient temples, 
And in the moon-whited silences, I heard nightingales 
Ringing bell symphonies in its upper chambers. 
Renewed in my wisdom, then postponed I my demise, 
Steadfast now in my intent to seek a further truth 
Till the blue plum had weltered in its years, 

Losing its delectable intimacy with the laurel groves. 


IIT. 


Whetted winds sweep down Thunder-bird Mountain, 
Crinkling butterfly wings like parched leaves, 
Wafting obscene fantoms; a spectre meets me 

As I lean over my iris pool—the alabaster tomb? 
And I go no more to the sunken garden 

Because of the tittering echoes of joy-girls 

Last night my couch was a bog of dream 

In whose dreadful labyrinths I wandered disconsolate, 
Mocked with the adieus of wild-geese flying south. 
Through the dawn-fogs I heard celestial gongs, 

And opening my dream-spent eyes to the east, 

I saw my blue plum tree, splintered and fragmentary, 
Like a joy tavern crumbled dust over dead songs. 
Indignant, I heard my ancient friend San Ko 
Discoursing on the delights of the ancestral abode, 
Until with sudden anger, I gathered my strength 
And ejected him from these stainless portals, 

That he had made a mock of my sagest conclusion, 
Luscious fruit of all my earth dust: 

So, alone shall I wait by the blue pavilion, 

Holding steadfastly to my doctrine of miracles 
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THREE POEMS 
I. 


IX. YOND this bitter shore there is no going, 
This iron beach, this tattered verge of land; 

Behind us now the tundra dims with snowing, 
In front the seas leap crashing on the strand. 
Faintly the sun wheels down its quickened arc 
While at our backs with inexorable motion 
Earth swings forgotten cities into dark 
And night sweeps up across the polar ocean. 


This place has its own peace, assuredly. 

Here we, once waked by tramcars in the street, 
Shall rest in unperturbed austerity, 

Hearing the surf interminably beat, 

Watching the pole star overhead until 

The arctic summer brings the carrion gull. 


II. 


So many are the things that she has learned, 

So many, and so bitter was their learning, 

That it will take long for this dark she has earned 
To quench the smouldering anguish of its earning. 


We should perhaps be glad she no more hears, 
When faintly the moon streaks in across her bed, 
Inconsolable voices of the years 

Nocturnally appealing to her dread. 


Though now we see her still, as quietly folded 
As a white flower in summer after rain, 

Yet it will take the roots’ long fingers long 

To smooth the tortured creases of her brain. 
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III. 


I knew not down what windy nights I fled 
Driven by magics of the shuddering moon. 
Gigantic and splendid a king slept on his throne; 
Before his feet a strangled hound lay dead 
Between a board of chess and a broken sheath. 
A fire blazed ever without heat or motion; 
Heavy bells tolled whose dread reverberation 
Hung in the air unheard. I waited death. 


Hooded, in that tall place a figure came, 

Whose voice released the flame and bells; “Thy sword, 
O king! Hold now our ancient oath—to game!” 

One finger hovered leanly on the board. 

I awoke and all that hideous night till dawn 

Watched the pale worlds wheel on and faintly on. 
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IMPROPRIETIES 
I. 


OUR hands are very white. 
What fierceness have they fingered 

To grow 80 delicate, so pale? 
Are your feet whiter yet 
And still more timorously slender 
That they step so obscurely? 
Are you afraid of hurting me 
That you do not go barefooted ? 
But I am more aggrieved that two white shames 
Should patter virtuously in sandals, 
Demurely shod. 


II. 


Why do you come indecorously bearing 
Clusters of lilacs faceted elegantly? 

They are an immorality to your chasteness. 
For you are stark and inornate 

And your hair is smooth and unfragrant 
And your eyes are cold chalcedony 

And your lips are a thin sharpness 

And all the rest of you is a dear severity. 


III. 


Why do you come fantastically folded 
In a reticent dark gown? 

It is the house of a harlot 

And you are white and unclothed inside. 
Do you think you can dwell there 
Cryptically forever 

And yet be wantonly unviolated? 
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IV. 


But your gayest indecency 

Is your garrulity 

That lecherously enwraps your silence. 
When will you be bared of your frivolity 
And come to me mutely, modestly serious? 
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FOR ONE WHO WILL DUST A SHADOW 


f Bee out your speckled shadow 
From its cupboard, in the morning. 

Softly brush it, 

Lest you crush it 

And leave your body bare 

With no shadow to wear. 


And lift your little body 

From its bed, in the morning. 
When you’ve dressed it 

And caressed it 

In each careful counted way, then, 
Put the speckled shadow on. 


If at noon it may be found 

Like a scarf upon your shoulder, 
Be at dusk a little bolder, 

Trail your shadow on the ground. 


But at night, put away 
Your shadow in its cupboard 
That is empty all day 

And upon its little bed 

Lay your tired little body 
Well washed and fed. 


If you take these troubles 
Exactly enough 
To wear yourself out 
In an accurate measure, 
Then you and your body and your speckled shadow 
Will all wear out quite evenly together 
With nothing left over. 
nen a ee ee 
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WHARF 


Lo and lank and lean and gray 
Winds the river on its way. 

Lean and long and lank and brown, 

All along it lies the town. 

All along it lie the houses, 

Shantyboats where faint carouses 

Echo up the cinder banks 

Where the dead walk, rank on ranks. 

Where the tattered living tread 

More desolate than all the dead. 

Their hands are warm, their cheeks are red, 

Their breasts are gaunt beneath their blouses. 

This is what the living say, 

Perched on wharf piles day by day, 

“Neither live nor dead are we. 

There are not two states, but three: 

Living, dead, and neither way.” 

I sometimes think the Jordan rolls, 

Not in Palestine, but here, 

And all the damned and wistful souls 

Sit along the First Street pier. 
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FIDDLER DOW 


T was cool swung six and crack o’ the morn 
With a fa-la-la-la-lady! 

When Fiddler Dow came down to Thorn 
With a fa-la-la-la-lady! 


Who sent for him, nobody knows 
But a fiddler must fiddle, wherever he goes. 


He followed his nose, he trusted his face, 
And he bobbed up smack in the market-place. 


He strung his bow with a hair from his beard; 
He hemmed and hawed till his head was cleared. 


With a tweedle-deedle-dee and a thumpty-tum 
He tuned the strings with his old slick thumb. 


He cocked his cap on the side of his head 
And rapped out a jig fit to waken the dead. 


The farmers’ wives, on their neat hearthstones, 
Felt a singular fire in their cramped old bones. 


They left the bacon frying in the pan, 
Sailed through the door with a swish, and ran. 


The farmers of Thorn were milking the cows, 
They perked up their ears and knitted their brows. 


Each cut a caper and a pigeon-wing 
And bobbed through the streets like jacks on a string. 


Dow was playing the Peddler’s Salute, 
Patting the dirt with his old square boot. 


The farmers’ sons were feeding the pigs; 
They all came spinning like whirligigs. 


The farmers’ daughters were braiding their hair; 
They tucked up their skirts and slid down the stair. 
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Old Mother Bridcombe, the scraggled old witch, 
Gave her apron a twirl and her bonnet a twitch. 


Over the chimneys like the bird of doom 
The witch came scooting on a prancing broom. 


Journeyman, Shoemaker, Parson, and Judge 
Began to sidle and snigger and nudge. 


When the fiddle played, “I’m a rank robber’s son,” 
They kicked over chairs and began to run. 


Each warped queer gable and lank red roof 
Twitched, as though struck by the devil’s hoof. 


Houses quivered in every stanchion 
Down to cellar and cask and puncheon. 


The Thorn-folk skipped like grains on a griddle 
To the rip and rant of the merry-mad fiddle. 


The cows were not milked, the bacon got cold, 
The bleating sheep could not get out of fold. 


The plow stuck stiff, halfway on the furrow, 
The opportune fox stole out of his burrow. 


While the Thorn-like danced, forgetting their lands 
For a rollicksome air and a clap of the hands. 


It was hot swung twelve and top o’ the noon 
When Fiddler Dow played a different tune. 


It was “Bonnie came Janie,” or “Janie and I,” 
Farmers clogged slower, beginning to sigh. 


And you might have seen, from a cynical steeple, 
How oddly the fiddler had coupled the people. 


The Parson bowed in his crinkled surtout 
And armed the old witch to the head of the rout. 
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Taddle-tale Tabitha, gossip and thief, 
Danced to the Judge like a thin mad leaf. 


Hunchback Willie, forgetting his crutch, 
Caught Madge Lorn in a spidery clutch. 


And the Goblin of Thorn, who lives so high 
In a tower of bells near the upper sky, 


Looked down wondering, smiled, and came 
Like a spark on the tip of a dancing flame. 


The fiddle went See! The fiddle went Saw! 
The long line followed the fiddler’s law. 


Shouting and whooping and caterwauling, 
They all streaked after the fiddle’s calling. 


They clacked the cobblestones down to the bridge. 
The fiddle squeaked like a blood-drunk midge. 


The tune he struck was a marching lay. 
It was “Sword, be sluggard, the Devil’s away!” 


Where they were going, nobody knows,— 
You must follow a fiddle wherever it goes. 


At cool swung six and rise o’ the moon 
Dow was playing the same old tune. 


But sudden as doom at the bell’s first clap 
The Thorn-folk wakened as from a nap, 


Rubbed at their eyes and felt of their bones, 
Scuffed in the dirt and gathered stones. 


The fiddle quavered, the stones were cast. 
But nobody saw where the fiddler passed. 


The fiddle quavered, the tune was lost. 
Dow was gone like a late damp ghost. 


Who loves a fiddler, nobody knows, 
With a fa-la-la-la-lady! 
But a fiddler must fiddle wherever he goes 
With a fa-la-la-la-lady! 
ee 
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PRELUDE IN A GARDEN 


AVING once idly blushed, she could not startle 
Runaway messages to covert again. 

Trembling was at her lips, and her petulant eyelids 

Drooped, proclaiming him victor in that campaign. 


Yet still unyielding to his urgent whispers 

She veiled her silence with reluctant looks, 

While he, with creeping tenderness of fingers 
Clutched at her hands. Thus lovers plead, in books. 


About them lay the quietness of dreaming. 

The walls were high; no enemy dogged the gate. 
The touch of slumber lay upon their garden, 
And noon was love for love to consecrate. 


But there, or ever love could take its captive, 
Before the lips could meet or arms entwine, 
They saw a face flashed up within the fountain, 
An old god entering at his favorite shrine. 


Invisibly revealed against their summer 

They marked a presence, beautiful, severe, 

And knew it well, that much too smiling phantom 
Nodding out doom where love was warm and near. 


Their bodies, that were sealed for dissolution, 
Chilled in the fragrant air. A somber breath 
Smote on their flesh with hindering strange assailment 
Reminding them that love begins with death. 


Or death begins with love. They named it not. 
After the magic pause were charmed no more. 
Too gallant to remember they were mortal, 
They kissed, as they had minded to before. 
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CERTAIN FALLACIES IN MODERN POETRY 


Systematic discussion of poetical theory, however stimulating it 
may be to the ego of the poets who engage in it, serves mainly tu 
send thought rocketing and bounding down narrow channels from 
which there is little escape, and to which there is apparently no end. 
Poets need above all things to be perfectly ansystematic. Why 
should they work like moles in the earth, nosing out an intricate 
network of tunnels? I am inevitably reminded of Arthur H. Nether- 
cot’s poem, “Mole,” which appeared in the last issue of The Fugitive, 
and which seems to indicate very conclusively the result of this sub- 
terranean and sub-poetic activity. 


“Mole. 
Snub-snouted, 
Digs... blindly. .. digging. 
Good, says mole. 
Scuttles through cramped tunnels. 
Feci, says mole. 
I, says mole. 
Great is the race of mole, says mole. 


Ridges. 
Choked by clutching roots and grasses.”’ 


Being therefore as unsystematic as possible in this discussion, I 
simply wish to enumerate a few fallacies in the practice of modern 
poetry which seem in general to be connected with the sentiment 
- just mentioned above. 


FALLACY I.—THAT A GOOD POET MUST BE POSSESSED 
OF AN AESTHETIC. Surely poetry is not written according to 
rule. Rules are concocted by persons of sterile faculties to explain 
away their own sterility. The enormous preoccupation of many 
modern poets, particularly the radicals and experimentalists, with 
the whole realm of aesthetic theory is a ratiocinative process not 
highly productive of poetry, though it may be very interesting as 
criticism and philosophy. Let poets fit their aesthetics to their 
poetry, not their poetry to their aesthetics. The clabbered masses 
of aesthetic speculation are churned in vain; the butter never comes. 
Of the radical poets, E. E. Cummings alone, in a fine fury, dashes 
off spontaneous creations, and these are hurt, not helped, by the 
pale cast of thought which the experimental movement sheds upon 
him. Deliberateness has nothing to do with the first process of a 
poem. Deliberateness justly comes only after the poem has been 
written, and then, even in revision, it is often a highly treacherous 
business, about as likely to spoil as to make perfect. Deliberateness 
is not precisely what this age of poetry needs. The Imagist Move- 
ment has labored, and brought forth in the main only a few tinted 
and splashy jellyfish that now grow sick and wan in the light cast 
by time. Aesthetics is a trap for poets, the resource of weak imag- 
inations, the frumpery of the philosopher. It is a minor matter for 
true poets. Create; do not palpitate. 
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FALLACY II. — THAT A GOOD POET MUST PERFORCE 
HAVE “LOCAL COLOR.” This fallacy, inasmuch as it implies 
deliberateness of procedure in the making of the poem, is closely 
connected with Fallacy I. Critics shout themselves red in the face 
with their opinings that the poor poet should “interpret his scene” 
or “make vocal his section.” But if he says to himself: ‘‘Go to, I 
will now interpret the West or East or North or South,” he is 
damned from the beginning. Frost has written of New England, 
Sandburg of Chicago, but whatever is good in their poetry is not 
good merely because they wrote of specific places. Place is. inci- 
dental; it is subordinate; it may even form a definite limitation, and 
perhaps does in the case of much American poetry. At the best, it 
is merely picturesque addition, not the inner substance of poetry. 
The poet may of course be conscious of his ‘‘scene’”’ and write about 
it. But he is not going to be convincing unless the nrocedure is 
more or less automatic. The poem, not the “scene” or the busi- 
ness of interpreting the ‘“‘scene,’’ must ve uppermost in his con- 


sciousness. 


FALLACY III. THAT VOCABULARY IS IN ITSELF IMPOR- 
TANT. Mathew Arnold was never able to say with satisfying exact- 
ness just what the “grand style’ was because he re:''ized that the 
distinguishing quality of great poetry eludes final dennition. So it 
is with vocabulary. To say of any given word—this does not 
belong to poetry—is to pronounce a foolishly rigid dogma that is 
almost sure to be broken by the adventurous poet. Vocabulary 
cannot be set apart from the individual poem. The word must be 
judged where it stands. How it is used,—that is what counts; how 
it blends with the ring and color of line and stanza; how economi- 
cally and happily it presents the idea. Therefore even the cliche, 
now so utterly abhorred of Moderns, is not absolutely to be purged 
away. Witness, for one instance, the case of Robert Bridges, who 
goes so far as to put old wine in old bottles. If the word justifies 
itself in the poem, what matter whether it has been used once or a 
thousand times before, what matter whether it is simple or technical? 


FALLACY IV.—THAT THE GRAND STYLE IS IMPOSSIBLE 

TO MODERN POETRY. We hear constantly that this age is so 
sophisticated and meticulous that the very wise public (or critic) 
cannot now possibly stomach the grand style. It is easy to make 
this assertion so long as nobody writes or even attempts to write 
the grand style. Modern poets are nice little boys and girls who 
dutifully play hop-scotch in their own back-yards, never daring to 
run away into the fields. The grand style is not, after all, a ques- 
tion of technique. The grand style can be written only by grand 
men. As soon as we have grand men, we shall have the grand style. 
If there are no epic poems today, it is because we have no epic 
ets. Our poets twang but a single string. Abandon is forgotten. 
or al] our hatred of the Victorians, we are more Victorian than 
they in our refusal to be daring—and this is likewise true even of 
our experimentalists, whose apparent daring comes from writing 
according to a set of very inelastic principles. They are more un- 
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yielding in their dogmas than the traditionalists whom they de- 
nounce. And after all, their performances in actual creation are 
for the most part of this sort: x—y=0. 


FALLACY V.—THAT ANY VERY SPECIFIC LIMITATIONS 
CAN BE SET FOR POETRY. The history of poetry is a history 
of the destruction of dogmas. Always poets have triumphed when 
their poetry was good, no matter what dogmas they violated or did 
not violate, no matter what speculative barriers the aesthetes set up. 
Let the poem, of whatever sort, be judged for and of itself alone. 
Poetry comes from the individual, and will have as many variations 
as there are individuals writing it. Again and again limitations have 
been set; again and again they have been broken. And so it will 
be, as long as men and poetry endure.—D. D 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ON ACCOUNT OF ABSENCE from the city, Allen Tate has 
retired from the Associate Editorship of The Fugitive, and is suc- 
ceeded in that position by Jesse Wills. He nevertheless remains in 
ee touch with the group and will continue to share in their poeti- 
cal activities. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER who have not heretofore 
appeared in the magazine are as follows: John Homer Dye, o 
Andover, Massachusetts, is a former resident of Nashville, and has 
published poems in several of the Eastern magazines; Marie Emilie 
Gilchrist, of Cleveland, Ohio, claims residence both in Ohio and 
Vermont, and the Ottaqueechee, of which she writes, curves around 
a hill in Vermont where she is a property-holder. Harold Vinal, 
editor of Voices, writes that he is off for a summer jaunt to Europe. 
Louis Gilmore, Witter Bynner, and Idella Purnell are well-known 
to our readers. Incidentally, we are happy to express our gratifica- 
tion that Idella Purnell’s Palme has been able to carry on its good 
work in spite of hindering revolutions in Mexico, its headquarters. 
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DEATH MASK OF A YOUNG MAN 
I. The Mouse 


OWN the stair had creaked the doctor’s feet 
Shuffling. He heard them out thinking it queer 
Tomorrow night at nine he would not hear 
Feet shufflling out and down into the street 
Past the one murky gas jet in the hall, 
Past the discarded chair beside his door, 
The Steinbach’s entrance on the lower floor, 
And the cracked patch of plaster on the wall. 


Just how that crack came he could never think 

To save his life, though he remembered yet 

How once a mouse ran in, quick as a wink. 

It must have said, ‘“Why here’s a hole in the wall! 
I'll just whisk in, into the dark, and let 

Heavy and terrible feet tramp down the hall.” 


II. The Moon 


REMOTELY the moon across the window pane, 

.Was passing, as he had often watched it pass 

When nights like this, too tired for sleep, he’d lain 
Watching that moon beyond the dirty glass 

Slide out of sight as if drawn by a string 

Stretched through the stars; then he would count the tread 
Of the deliberate clock that soon would bring 

The moon past, and a shadow to his bed. 


But now forgetful of slow pomp the clock 
With slavering fangs and like the haggard dog 
Harried the minutes in a desperate flock; 
Dully the bell in the cathedral tower, 
Mouthing the death of the expiring hour, 
Bayed the white moon down to its lair of fog. 
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NOCTURNE 


ONIGHT the woods are darkened. 
We have forgot our pain, 
The pain of hearts that hearkened 
To an oid abysmal strain, 


Creeping up from lost stars 
To sear our solitude 

And brand these bitter scars 
We wear about our wood. 


O yes—these paths are haunted, 
For we are each a ghost, 

A ghost whose wraith is taunted 
By memories it lost 


And may not find again. 

Before lies year on year, 

Ruining swales of unreaped grain; 
While from thoge fields we hear 


In the wintry cawing raven 
Black echoes of our pain. 
For the hazel leaf once fallen 
Grows never green again. 
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PRIMAVERA 


UR lady of the clatter keys 
Your fingers flash on steel today 
As though they danced from ivories 
A softer cadence than you play. 


The minutes chip upon the hours, 
But you type on unweariedly; 

You pour fresh water on your flowers 
And hum a song. Time ripples by. 


In terse dictations of the trade 

Black letters fall like soot on snow; 
Your eyes are brown pools in a glade 
Where glinting visions weave and go. 


Of rumored spring we see that line 
Deep blue above the cliffs of stone; 
The sparrows chirp in the sunshine, ~ 
The sparrows chirp and pigeons moan. 


And you rejoice. That cloudy blue 
Is webbed and clouded in your dress 
Our granite spring is green to you, 
And you translate its loveliness. 


You laugh beneath the mazda suns; 
Your voice is like a windy bell; 

In a white dance each finger runs 
A naiad on the stairs of hell. 
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C2 


EDEN 


‘THE ancient harps of God were whispering 
My ears hammers had deafened could not hear 
Full-gloried. Yet their lesser chords were sweet, 
Almost like summer wind when its clear tides 
Are lazy in the nets the maples weave 

Out of green leaf and shadow. It was strange. 
Of course that ruddy light on my closed eyelids 
Flashed round me from the avenues of gold, 

Or glittered from the gems whose hollow fire 
Vaulted the many mansions; but I was tired, 
And it seemed warm as sunlight of a spring. 

I’d rest a while who had loathed cities once 

And measured blaring streets of earthly towns; 
I’d wait before I scanned this heavenly one 

That would hold me in its maze eternally. 

So quiet there in bondage to the harps 

I let thoughts debate on. 


An old voice spoke: 
“Behold how wondrous gleams the garth of God. 
Foursquare and towering, cloudy ramparts loom 
Bordered with lightnings of the cherub spears; 
But inside there is peace where jewels play, 
Smooth jasper-stone and turquoise, chrysoprase, 
A mist of rainbows over the spires and domes 
To dye the pulsing snow of angel wings. 
There all the streets are rivers tributary 
Bent inward to a central sea of peace, 
And shine like aureate ice. Above God’s court 
A haze of music canopies the Throne 
From beasts and martyrs chanting. Open, eyes, 
Open and drink the calm archangels guard 
Forever and ever yonder. Change and care 
Will fret no more; all clocks stop with the heart.” 


But I remembered bells that quartered hours, 


The whistles screaming “Come” or shrieking “Go”. 
And from my niche set in the windowed lines 
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That rule great blocks of buildings I had seen 

Too long through smoke a tiny traffic blow 

Like leaves gritting to dust. Tall cubes and planes 
Were hard angled in steel and dingy tile, 

Hard in the facets of one amethyst. 

Lutes here might chime and cymbals tinkle love, 
But worse than sounding brass, I cursed the spell 
Of that huge, weary drum my cities know 

Where mile on mile of pavement parchment gray 
Beat back their ache and throb in the pounding feet. 
Were diamonds not sharp for paving stones? 


I tossed an arm out, soothed by the rustle and sigh 
Vibrant around me; my fingers dug a cold 

So like the chill of moss I looked, and it was moss, 
Furring a root. A little while I stared, 

Then cried out as the swimming background cleared. 


Swung from their barky towers above me sang 
Green constellations of a sweetgum tree, 

And it was but the outpost of a grove 

That joined with grove and thicket, deepening 
And spreading, till it leaped to mighty woods. 
With darkness crossed, or sun-runged, endless boles 
Columned the hills with walnuts, chinquapins, 
Great tulip trees and beeches, chestnuts, elms. 
On rougher slopes beyond, dark evergreens 

Gave place to broken rocks that, climbing higher, 
Froze in the peaks that soared to jag the blue. 

A wind was blowing out of the clefts of snow. 
From over shouldering ridges where the pines 
Combed music from it, swaying to their tunes, 
Down banks and runs and terraces of leaves, 

It reached me, wrapped me, turned me as it pressed. 
About one hill, in deeps and dancing shoals, 

A river curled and crinkled to a fall 

That was braiding locks of foam shook loose again. 
Then over a prairie rolling to the sky 

Bent grasses mirrored sunlight or were dark 

As the clouds changed their shadows. 
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Earth, I knew, 
Could have no part in this save memories, 
No share in the buoyance of those dips and swells, 
Or in the surge and glitter of the woods. 
Dipping and darting, closing and spreading wings, 
The Ivorybill, the king of woodpeckers, 
Screeched to my tree and drummed till his snaky neck 
Of black and white, and his scarlet crest were dim. 
In a thunder-headed herd, horned, shaggy, dun, 
Bison were grazing near me; wallowing 
Bulls grunted; humped backs roughened half the plain. 
And these too told me I had left the world. 


My chuckles died. In knowledge I was watched 

I wheeled again. There stood He with the Twelve. 
“Lord Christ,” I muttered, prone upon the sod. 
The sunlight’s fingers crawled across my neck; 
Faint rustlings fell; balsam and sweet grass ached 
Within my nostrils. At last I raised my head. 


Those were no feet of dusty blood, nor of brass 
Burnt fine as in a furnace; moccasined 

In leather soft as smoke they made me wink 

At stars and flowers living in bright quills. 
Above I saw no cloak without a seam, 
Immaculate, girt with a golden girdle, 

But doeskin leggings all a fringe of foam, 

Then a tanned-white robe whereon vermilion scrawled 
Triumphs of demon wars, and then the chest’s 
Red marble strung with wampum, then a face 

All curved and cragged in pride; last, crowning it, 
Instead of thorns I saw the plumes of birds 

Like dawn above his night of floating hair. 


And yet the eyes, those eyes were medicine, 
Peace, wisdom, power, surely they were His. 
“Who?” I whispered, bowing down again. 


Clear as the waters falling came his voice: 
“Many Christs have been. The Word of Manitou 
Has left Him for men’s lonely, caverned flesh 
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Many times and borne the woes of men. 

How did you find an old, forgotten trail, 

Shattered by dusty roads to Hell and Heaven? 
These are Red Hunting Grounds. There, stars away, 
Your promised land, your city of the Lamb, 

Pale faces, pallid gold, will welcome you. 

Go. Hayowentha bids it.” 


War blade up, 
The gorgeous pipe he lifted burnt the sun. 
While all the hawk men with him, feathered chiefs, 
Whose eyes were points of flint inexorable, 
And shaven wizards, thrust forth their lean arms. 


So, like the bright snake banished to the fens, 

Or like a damned thing caught in Paradise, 
Cooling his clinkered wings beneath hushed boughs, 
And harried home, slowly I dragged away, 

But in the heavy hands despair had numbed 
Were tightly clutched a feather and a leaf. 
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MOUNTAIN-LOVE 


AM tired of houses, and of stairways 
With foolish people going up and down; 

I am tired of highways where lovers walk, 
Tired of hedges and stiles that lovers cross; 
I am tired of the smell of sentient flesh, 
I am weary of you, tired of your love— 
Recurrent and up-surging and waning... 
And foolish matings, with their heritage 
Of futile years, of births and deaths and death, 
Have made me afraid, have made me aloof; 
I will plant me none of these mortal seeds 
To grow another crop of fools like me: 
I will love no maid in these green valleys, 
I will leave the red fires of your passion 
For the chill of absolute negation. ... 
I am enamoured of a tall mountain 
With cloud-dimmed eyes and coronal of ice, 
Her robe a forest a thousand years old, 
Her shoulders round and hard promontories, 
The hollow of her arm ice-bound crevice, 
Her prehensile fingers dripping cool springs. 
I dare to make love to mountains for they 
Celibate and do not reproduce. 
With my cheek on her unresponsive breast 
And my fingers twined in her snowy hair, 
I will shout my wild love to her deaf ears, 
Declare her mine and never be denied: 
There’ll be no birth but there will be union,— 
I will be grey dust on a cold grey stone. 
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STORY 


HE was gone and with her going 

Winter set his winds to snowing 
Through his heart and on his head 
Till the storm was wearied. 


She’d embarked upon a notion 
That she wanted an emotion; 
So for her the play was ended 
While for him it had begun. 


Winter filled the earth with blowing 
Smote the sumac lanes with snowing, 
But for him the storm was ended 
While for her it had begun. 


Now the both of them are gone. 
This the weeping of the lawn— 
Grayling poplars shed a spawn 
Of leaves where they are buried. 


A SONNET OF THE YELLOW LEAF 


THE AWAKENING 


N OW spring unlocks the door that winter closed 
Against the marshes with a frosty clamor; 


Sweeps out the dead leaves where my grief reposed 


And ushers in the shrike and yellow-hammer. 


She cuts the canebrake’s airy aisles with arrows 
Of the red-winged blackbirds’ song; and tenderly 
She smiles upon the warfare of us sparrows 
Until my fatted woes grow slenderly. 


It is no secret spring walks hand in hand 

With thought of summer, and of better days 
When we two heard the thrush by Cumberland; 
It is no secret—we shall know always. 


But do not think that birds make summer bright; 
I heard one singing on a bitter night. 
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TO A PARK SWAN 


I CAUGHT your shadow in the deep pool, 
A naked sword of beauty in the dark. 
And I had read of the white swans at Coole, 

And heard the printed voice of the skylark. 


The skies were lifted quick from this dull place; 
Like Lohengrin I heard a silver bell. 

I saw the maiden Leda’s neat disgrace; 

My vision beat historic wings—and fell. 


For what of the albatross and the wild swan, 
Skirting a black sea patch on a salty morn, 
While I stand empty—and the voices are gone— 
And you cram peanuts and the white popcorn. 


I have not known the swan song, though my prayer 
Has beat with cygnet wings no slight emotion 
To find inanity itself a-stare, 

A goitered goose upon a festered ocean. 


And what of Eve, Semiramis, and Sappho? 
It is enough—the tale brings tragic hush. 
There was a time—but it was long ago! 
Perhaps old Moses saw the burning bush. 
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SCENE 


ADAM GAVRILOV is dead, 
Seven candles at her head. 


Crimson shoes upon her feet, 
Waiting for the winding sheet. 


In a murky upper room, 
Parrots gibber in the gloom. 


And a mad canary swings 
Dizzily upon ivory rings. 


No more shall her plump hands feed, 
Yellow birds who peck at seed. 


They must sell her candlesticks, 
Pinch the black soot from the wicks. 


Sell her rings to bury her 
In a velvet sepulchre. 


In a coffin wide and black, 
There is nothing she will lack. 


She will have an oaken hearse, 
When she rides the universe. 
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SWAN AND EXILE 


Sone upon the pond and white, 

All motion lost save that I see, 
The exile lulls his dead wild soul 
Without threnody. 


Without a stir of dawn or wing 
Against a blue peak thunderous, 
Without a cry on a strange lake 
He drifts ... thus. 


And drifting sees the pale shadow 
Of himself, as I have seen 

My forgotten self in a cold pool 
Dangerously serene. 


Swan, where is the flock of eld? 
What sorcery keeps us here 
Circling within a rim of eyes 
Silent in fear? 
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PALINGENESIS 


E light upon the earth, my soul, 
B Ready, if called, to flee 
Thunder or stone or pestilence 
That men contrive for thee. 


Ironed in words that bit thy beauty, 

Sullen and cramped I found 

Thee shivering where dark hands had pent 
Thy mirth and fire and sound. 


Now with severance as of winds 
Wrenching light through a cloud, 
I cut thee loose and send thee forth 
In thine old likeness, proud 


And unequivocal once more. 

Break out thine ancient mirth! 

Hover thy day through tower and town. 
Be light upon the earth. 
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BLUE GIRLS 


F I were younger, travelling the bright sward 
Under the towers of your seminary, 
I should get a look, and a thought, or even a word; 
But I am old, and of aspect too contrary 
For you who are less weary. 


For why do you bind white fillets about your tresses 
And weave such stately rhythms where you go? 
Why do you whirl so lovingly your blue dresses, 
Like haughty bluebirds chattering in the snow 

Of what they cannot know? 


Practice your beauty, blue girls, if you will; 
The lean preceptress, she of history, 

Showed you the manifold of good and ill, 

And all you saw was princes crooking the knee 
To beauteous majesty. 


Do you think there are thrones enough, one for each queen? 
Some thrones are chairs, some three-legged milking stools, 
Or you even sit in ashes where thrones should have been; 
And it is for this, God help us all for fools, 

You practice in the schools. 


Practice your beauty, blue girls, nevertheless; 
Once the preceptress, learned bitter one, 
Printed the sward in a flounce of purple dress 
And was a princess pacing as to her throne; 
But now you see she is none. 
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ADVENTURE THIS SIDE OF PLURALISM 


NGERED with a braggart kind 
Prescribing others to its yoke 

And seeming jauntily designed, 
I rent my smooth locks and I spoke: 


—Lordly, have ye intimations 
Of more excellent pedigree, 
That ye taint the other stations 
With the limp of bastardy? 


Can ye out-scream the pea-hen, 
Or outspring the springbok, 

Or scare away the wind and rain 
With Shibboleth or Fokmafok? 


Rear ye prouder than a stallion, 
Creep ye lower than a snail, 

As ye tread your suave cotillion, 
Satyrs in a swallowtail? 


The likest brethren fall apart, 
And who can tie the miscellany, 
Plato, Scythian, dog, and wart? 
One is one, but these be many. 


There was an ancient man withal, 
Doctor of Genealogy, 

With wisdom on his red eyeball, 
Who heard and answered me; 


His daughters wedded with the plague, 
His pigeons wiven of the fox, 

All the treasures in his bag 

Gone in shipwreck on the rocks; 


With none to mind or mourn 
He sat beneath his locust tree, 


a et 
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But he saw my visage torn 
And lifted up his voice to me. 


—Aforetime there was one God only, 
Simplex was his name, none other. 
Ah, but Simplicity was lonely, 
Nothing saying Father. 


Feudal Heart without a fief, 
Empty Imperator, Rex, 
Jahveh, Allah, Indian Chief, 
Pontiff, Mandarin, Multiplex. 


Where were the singers of his state? 
Who were the largess of his loins? 
Unless he mightily begat 

Other gods, many sons. 


The vague moon and the fierce sun, 
Lampless in the deathy quiet, 
Pricked his continence, waiting on 
The whisper of the Fiat; 


The fir-tree quivering in her vase, 
And the hop-toad in his kettle, 
And a lady’s lovely face, 

And the tight-suited beetle. 


Out of joy they took their form, 
Joyous they came forth and sped, 
Both the able-bellied worm 

And immaculate biped. 


They were patterned prettily, 
And of love; and even so, 

Their young mouths cried terribly, 
Ego, Ego, Ego! 


If he wrought them for obeisance, 
Simplicissimus missed his mark, 
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Too promiscuous of his essence, 
Obsolescent Hierarch. 


For the Stark, Prime, Simple, 
When he multiplied his One, 
Shared the holies of his temple 
And conveyed his throne. 


And if some return him praise— 
I, who bended a good knee 

As a novice in those days 

To my mad Aunt Piety— 


Have you heard the Ave sung? 
Here’s the cuckoo, bull, and fife, 
Lark’s bill and Cicero’s tongue, 
Loud of lustihood and strife. 


And his messengers the suns, 
Perfect clerks and bibliophiles, 
Are stubborn hot automatons 
Running out their rebel wills. 


Phoebe vibrant in the tree, 
Running water, April pigments, 
Mirrors changing endlessly: 

“We are wholes and not fragments.” 


Man was the youngest child, 

And knew the son then its own father? 
It was thoroughly beguiled 

Of its own image rather. 


And the mere spied weed 

With its red heart perfect centered: 
“IT am ultimate indeed 

And a God, well accoutred.” 


The free hearts and free lances, 
Man and Beast and Thingdom: 
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“We unnatural princes 
Will parcel out his kingdom.” 


My son, the motley and the p‘ed, 
The swarming and oblivious brood. 
Are swimming deep in fratricide, 
Being brother-and-sisterhood. 


So tell those Dignities Respective, 
Noses counted to four hundred, 
Tribes and orators invective, 
Whom they slay are kindred. 
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CREDO 


An Aesthetic 


I CAN’T revise my manners but I think 
If the decorative jet, which is your eye, 
And the restless pearl, which is your either breast, 
Would slough their antic imagery and shrink 
To impartial clay, like the dead fantasy 
Of tree tops, I could be shriven as the rest. 


Good manners, Madam, are had these days not 
For your asking, nor mine, nor what-we-used-to-be’s. 
The day is a loud grenade that bursts a smile 

Of comic weeds in my fragile lily plot; 

Comic or not, heterogeneities 

Divert my proud flesh to indecisive guile. 


Breast, eye: pearl, jet. Madam, have pity, 
Consider the precarious poetry of my Race—. 
How, strictly, even Vittoria piqued the Angel 
By that much beauty he inserted in her face; 
(Wherefore synthetic wrath may breathe a city 
Upon any dim and doubtful perhaps Hell). 


My manner is the footnote to your immoral 
Beauty, that leads me with a magic hair 
Up the slick highway of a vanishing hill 
To Words—that palace of beryl and coral. 
Often however I hear the music where 
Your sudden face rumors of twilight spill. 
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GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


I AM tempered steel 
And razor to a poet 


Suavely I shave him 
With a fluent blade 


When 

For a poem 

I am forgotten 

By the ungrateful fool 


Unwiped 

I lie here 

Moist and clotted 
To be eaten of rust 


Whoever you are 
Polish and try me 


Even old iron hates to rust 
Soon I am new 
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TOWARD UTOPIA 


HE product of Utopiasts is varied 


Each to his own Utopia 
The pattern state 


C’est moi 
A Chinese wall surrounds it 


Over the portals read 
Do what you like 


Ingeniously equipped 
Stand divers mansions 
The Muses dance 
Uncensored 

On the green 
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WILL-O’-THE-WISP 


WIFT Will-o’-the-Wisp, rest quiet awhile, 

You dazzle the night and lead it astray! 

(The bittern booms from the lake-side reeds) ; 
You flash to-and-fro, then dwindle away 
To the vanishing thread of a thin star’s ray 
That faintfully gleams at the break of day. 

(The light waves ripple a tale to the breeze) ; 
You flicker and fade like the evanescent smile 
That chases a dream in an infant’s sleep. 

(Lo, the violet paths run fragrant and still 

(Through the wavering glades, save a sad whippoorwill 

(Casts shivering song to an echoing hill.) 
Escape? Go circle the mountain again, 

Then flitting, silently fluttering, leap 
To my heart; burn steadily there and keep 
To fair margins the lifting shadows of pain. 
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GOLD IN THE OTTAQUEECHEE 


OLD was found here once they say, 

Not enough to make it pay; 
Gold there is though, in the river 
Never miner brought to light. 
But the moon who mines tonight 
Where the waters leap and shiver 
Scoops out with her fingers cold 
Quartz and jet aflame with gold. 


Stooping in the stream she takes 

Wet new gold in shining flakes, 
Rocking out the twinkling grains 

In her quick unsteady hands— 

Gold that runs in sluicing veins, 
Floating gold in braided strands, 

Gold that’s wrecked like burning ships 
On the shadow’s sharp black lips, 
Sunk gold, fading through the mossed 
Pebbles . . . and forever lost. 
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ASCENDING THE PAGODA AT THE TEMPLE 
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OF KIND FAVOUR WITH KAO SHIH 
AND HSUEH CH’U 


By Ts’en Sheng 


THE pagoda rises abrupt from earth 
And reaches above to the palaces of heaven . 
Climbing, we feel as though out of the world, 
With the steps we look down on hung from space. 
It overlooks a holy land 
And can only have been lifted by toil of the spirit: 
Its four points darken the bright sun, 
Its seven stories cut the gray clouds; 
Birds fly down beyond our sight 
And the rapid wind below our hearing; 
Mountain-chains, in curves like rivers, 
Seem to be flowing toward the east; 
Far green locusts line broad roads 
Of clustered palaces and mansions; 
Out of the west, colors of autumn 
Enter, advancing all through the city; 
And northward, in five burial places 
Of green grass ten thousand years, 
Lie those who know life’s final meaning 
Into which mankind is gathered. 
My official hat I hang up from now on. 
The joy of the way is for ever and ever. 
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SPRING THOUGHTS 
By Hsuang-fu Jan 


INCH NOTES and swallow-notes tell the new year. 
But the Town of the Horse and the Dragon-Mound 
Are far from our house and these walls and Han Gardens, 

And the moon bears my heart to the sky of the Huns. 

I weave in the frame the long words of my grieving. . .t 
A petal-bough smiles on my lonely sleep. 

O ask General Tou when his flags will come home 

And his triumph be carved on the rock of Yen-jan!t 


+A reference to the lady, Su Huei, embroidering her famous. eight-hundred- 
nonce on a from which have been discovered already several hundred 


3The doundary-mountain. 
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THUNDER 


OU came a lawless thunderer 
Into the quiet green 
Of little woods where ladies walked 


In a Watteau scene. 


You laughed so that they all took root 
With fright, each in her place 
A lovely flower, that blushed, and blew 


Windward in gentle grace. 


And then you turned the tempest back, 
And painted jungles there,— 

Great black apes and purple lions 

With thunder in their hair. 


And all the ladies, seeing this, 
That you had done for them, 
Were savage tiger-lilies blowing 
On a rugged stem. 
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LUCIA AND LOUIS 


NLY one autumn, only one autumn ago, 
They strolled this road in the hills far over the town, 
Watching the autumn sky and looking down 
On the smokestacks and roofs cluttering the valley below, 
Then Winter came with his winds, with a wind to blow 
The leaves away from the trees on the hill’s high crown 
So they ceased their chatting, inasmuch as the leaves were 
blown 

Over the paths of the hillside they used to know. 


Only one autumn between them they used to scorn 

Those not like them, who would not walk out the heights, 

Who drudged months full in the town, unwittingly torn 

Between bread and beauty and the blood and the brain’s 
cold rights, 

But each walks a separate street now, in fine stealth, 

Watching the leaves blow down in the street’s black filth. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ALL THEORIES PERISH when exposed to the torrid circumstances 
of mid-summer in a Southern city. Cerebration ceases, or becomes ag- 
glutinated. Hence there is no critical article for this issue. If unkind 
persons are disposed to make remarks on Southern inertia, we invite 
them to visit-us for a jovial brain-baking together. But poetry itself 
somehow invincibly continues, as we hope the following pages will dem- 
onstrate. And the series of articles on the present state of American 
poetry will be resumed in the October issue. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE in calling attention to the forthcoming pub- 
lication, within this month, of John Crowe Ransom’s second volume of 
poems, Chiils and Fever, issued by Alfred A. Knopf, of New York. 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE are two names 
that have not heretofore appeared in The Fugitive. Olive Tilford Dar- 
gan of North Carolina is the well-known author of Lute and Furrow, 
and is a contributor to various magazines. In these days when so much 
poetry tends to be fragmentary in character, it is a particular pleasure 
to present a sustained effort, such as Mrs. Dargan’s “Far Bugles,” ap- 
pearing in this issue. Ellen Glines, the other newcomer to The Fugitive, 
lives in Porto Rico, and has contributed to Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 
and other magazines. .. . Louis Untermeyer has been for some 
time in Europe, and expects to return the last of this year. Laura 
Riding Gottschalk, Joseph T. Shipley, and'iIdella Purnell are known to 
our readers as previous contributors. 
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PARTING AT DAWN 


F there was a broken whispering by night, 
It was an image of the coward heart, 

But the white dawn assures them how to part— 
Stoics are born on the cold glitter of light, 
And with the morning star lovers take flight. 
Say then your partings; and most dry should you drain 
Your lips of their wine, your eyes of the frantic rain, 
Till these be as the barren Cenobite. 


And then? O dear Sir, stumbling down the street, 
Continue, till you come to wars and wounds; 

Beat the air, Madan, till your house-clock sounds; 
Auu if no Lethe flows beneath your casement, 

And when ten years have brought no full effacement, 


Philosophy was wrong, and you may meet. 
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TOM, TOM, THE PIPER’S SON 


RIM in my little black coat as the sleazy beetle, 
And gone of hue, 
Lonely, a man reputed for softening little, 
Loving few— 


Mournfully going where men assemble, unfriended, pushing 
To sell my wares, 

And glaring with little grey eyes at whom I am brushing, 
Who would with theirs— 


Full of my thoughts as I trudge here and trundle yonder, 
Eyes on the ground, 

Tricked by white birds or tall women into no wonder 
And no sound— 


Yet privy to great dreams, and secret in vainglory, 

And hot and proud, 

And poor and bewildered, and longing to hear my own story 
Rehearsed aloud— 


How I passed, involved in these chances and choices, 
By certain trees 

Whose tiny attent auricles receive the true voices 

Of the wordless breeze— 
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And against me the councils of spirits were not then darkened 
Who thereby house, 

As I set my boots to the path beneath them, and harkened 

To the talking boughs— 


How one said, “This ambulant worm, he is strangely other 


Than they suppose”’— 

But one, “He was sired by his father and dammed by his 
mother, 

And acknowledges those’— 


And then: “Nay, nay—this man is a changeling, and knows 
not— 

This was a Prince 

From a far great kingdom — and should return, but goes not— 

Long years since” — 


But like a King I was subject to a King’s condition, 
And I marched on, 

Not testing at eavesdrop the glory of my suspicion, 
And the talkers were gone— 


And duly appeared I on the very clock-throb appointed 

In the litten room, 

Nor was hailed with that love that leaps for the Heir Anointed: 
“Hush, hush. he is come!” 
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SCHUBERT AT HOELDRICHSMUEHLE 


HESE mountains seem to hold themselves so high 
Because they think they keep his secret still. 

But so does every little scrubby hill 

And path that had to stretch to let him by. 

Romantic to the last,.the vineyards sigh 

A placid summer sigh, and even the mill 

Allows itself a reminiscent thrill, 


Gazing upon a sentimental sky. 


And there he sat, drinking the country beer, 
Placing these dots on paper, while his friends: 
Made the trite jokes about the war and weather. 
Good humored chaff, a round or two... . 

And here, 
Ascending in a cry that never ends, 
Thunder and lark sing radiantly together. 
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NOLI ME TANGERE 


OUCH BEAUTY, and she flies; laces of frost, 
Pale moon-flower and her moth, it is so with these; 
Handle the whorled white cobweb, it is lost; 
Apples are fairest hanging on the trees; 
Touch Beauty and she perishes; no more 
Will the rose that you have crushed to smell, unclose 
Her golden heart; and if you should adore 
Your love too ardently—Love they say’s a Rose! 


A frail-winged autumn butterfly can break 

The grape’s patina, miraculous scented rime; 

She who must suffer the wine-press for men’s sake 
Can hardly, as it draws toward vintage time, 

On her fastidious powdered cheek sustain 

The intimate small kisses of the rain. 


a 
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FAR BUGLES 


HE mountain road bent round a cliff, 
And there I found him, motionless. 
Ferns touched his knee; wild columbine climbed higher; 
And from the moist, green ledge above his head 
A bunch of water-berries trembled 
As if to reach and crown him. 
I hailed him, for his gifts to me 
Were warm as youth and friendship; but his eyes 
Dropped dull as falling birds. I lingered, 
Trying to put their light back, 
And speech at last rushed at me, 
A voluble wind. 


“I’m up and out by daylight now, 
But not to be ahead o’ the sun 
On Katterhay Knob. I’ve got to plough. 
No end at all to the rows and rows. 
I’ve hardly a minute to look at the crows. 
Once when I heard a redbird call 
I made my hands like a whistling cup, 
And blew and called just like he sings, 
Then stood to watch him skewin’ up 
With the sun a-bubblin’ on his wings; 
But old man Gow he rumbled along 
And asked if I wasn’t hurtin’ the ground 
Ploughin’ so mighty strong. 
And he reckoned I’d have enough to pay 
The doctor against the baby come 
If I cut along at a row a day. 
Then something more ’bout folks being clutter, 
And if my wife was as lazy at home 
We'd better move up to the poah-farm now, 
And he’d get a man whose hands wa’an’t butter 
When they took aholt of a plough.” 


He paused and drew a breath long, sharp and thin, 
That cut his thought in moody halves; 
Then speech came slower, a little weighed 
or te a He a ee te 
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With tagging memories; with half-born hopes, 
And wonders bright and wingless, 
Dying before they left his heart. 


“And Emmie, I don’t know her now. 
She works and sews, 
As busy as me in the long field-rows. 
Of mornings before I go, 
She’s gets the breakfast and milks the cow, 
Then hurries to sweep and make the bed, 
So she can sit and sew. 
Her hair is tight around her head, 
In crinkled ropes, ’cause her mother grinned 
And hinted and sniffed till she had it pinned; 
And I wish she never had come about; 
For Emmie’s hair when she let it fly 
Made me think o’ the yellow rye 
When a July storm comes quick and the wind 
Blows it backward up the hill. 
It’s queer to see it smooth and still, 
Tho’ it’s shiny yet as a sleepy trout. 
She siys it’s got to be out o’ the way, 
With <o much to do and more ahead, 
And a }ookin’ glass won’t earn our bread. 
When I curry in at the end of a day 
She hands me the bucket and I start for the spring, 
And I’m not more than half way back, 
Thinkin’ I’) clear my throat and sing, 
When she calls to know if the mare’s been fed, 
7And there’s wood to get, and the fodder ’s to pack 
Out o’ that leaky shed—’ 
And when at last I get to a chair 
I don’t believe she knows I am there. 
She flies about like a little gold bee, 
Til] there’s twenty women around the stove, 
And strangers all to me. 


‘‘But when she’s asleep she’s the Emmie I love; 
Paler a lot than she used to be; 
Her hair all down and trembling bright 
In the moonlight dropped like a wispy cloth 
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Through the window on her; it don’t seem right 
For me to look, no more ’n a thief. 

Her eyelids are soft as a white, shut moth; 

I know if I touched ’em they’d feel like silk; 
But I wouldn’t wake her, no, I’d as lief 

Hit her almost. In sleep, they say 

She’s making the baby’s milk. 

And I’m too tired to watch for long, 

So I turn my face away from the moon, 

And shut my eyes and think of the song 

I made for her on Katterhay, 

And sleep, and dream we’ll be married soon.” 


The light was there now, in his eyes, 

Like gathered, golden blades. 
Above him, in a gust, the berries swayed, 
Red as his vivid lips ; and from a heart 
Too full to close its door, his voice pitched out, 
Leaving the air a passion. 

Girl I love, girl I love, 

Do not stand by the water! 

A stranger may break 

The stem of your body 

And set in his nosegay 


Your head honey-colored. 


Girl I love, girl I love, 

Do not stand in the meadow! 
You may fall to the stream, 
And how shall I find you 
And know which is mine 
Among the floating lilies? 
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The berries trembled downward to his hair, 
As if an elf hand bent them. I thought the stream, 
Babbling a ritournelle, reached for his feet; 
But he was still. 
“She liked the song, Karl?” 


“Ay, she liked it well. 
And all that fluttering day, 
If I just touched her, she was like a bell 
About to ring; but not a thing she’d say; 
Not even that she loved me; but each time she took 
My hand ’twas like she laid 
A birdie in it, warm and not afraid; 
And my heart was like a windy tree 
Full of little leaves. Right now I see, 
With my eyes shut, each turn and crook 
In the trail that day; and I want to die 
When I can’t remember every step we made. 
But I reckon Emmie has forgot. 
This morning she lay asleep, with the sky 
All pink about her. It wouldn’t be wrong 
To make her dream of me, I thought; 
And with half my breath I sang the song. 
Just a whisper it was; but up he flew 
With ‘My, it’s late, and what’s to do! 
You ought ’a’ been out ’fore good daybreak!’ 
A shiftless daddy she’s sure I’d make. 
The dear little thing would starve, she knew! 


“When I got to the field I couldn’t think. 
My heart was hot and burning black. 
*Way up in the brush I heard the bleat 
Of a little lost lamb, and I didn’t go 
To put it right. When I saw the pink 
Of sarvice buds at the end of a row 
I felt they were blooming wild and sweet 
In a world. I didn’t know. 
I thought o’ the woods where I used to track; 
Moonfeather falls, and the leaning ash; 
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The three blue springs where the raccoons drink ; 
The long, slim lake like a painted sash 

Dropped from the sky for the woods to wear; 
And I reckoned how if I went back 

That they wouldn’t know I was there. 


“At noon when I stopped to feed the mare 
I didn’t go in to eat. 
I knew that you’d be climbin’ up, 
And you always stop by the Drippin’ Shelf, 
To watch it, just as I do myself; 
So I waited here to ask you why 
Life’s got to be nothing but work and sup, 
However I turn or try. 
Why the sun that shouted ‘Karl, let’s go,’ 
Drags like a coal across the sky, 
As tired as me and achin’ slow; 
And the wood is only a shut, green door, 
And every day is just one more. 
I thought I’d ask you if you knew 
What a man that’s troubled like me can do.” 


No other word fell in that place. 

As one who hears too much is still 

As though he has not heard, 

I waited dumb, apace, | 

Watching his eyes drop lightless as at first 
And all their fortune spill. 

A curious twist 

Came to his lips just as I lost his face 

In warm and sudden mist 

That round my eyes’ hot lashes stirred. 
Above the stillness a loud bird 

Sang resolute, as if the lid 

Of some vast trouble-pot had burst 
Beneath his startled throat 

And he must drown if he should mute one note. 
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I moved to where the bloom 

Of a silver haw-bush splashed and hid 

My silence from the throttling gloom 

About the boy; then slowly found my road; 
Taking, and leaving, the old, imponderable load. 
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A MATTER OF RECORD 


LL in a late wet afternoon of winter 
I heard your feeble knock and bade you enter. 
I made ado to trim the fire’s flame; 
And was “glad to see you”—I was “glad you came”— 
Availed myself of terms as well as might be 
To snare the fancy you were permanent with me. 


For well I knew that night was blowing up 
Along the river and soon its empty cup 
Would be inverted over me as black as ever. 
You were to be a sort of Mighty Giver 

Of dreams, I suppose, for I was in a mind 
To consider even mockery essentially kind. 


I put your wraps aside and we sat thawing 
Without words and heard the steam-boat blowing 
For the locks to open, and the cawing chill 

Of crows from cedar houses on the hill; 

And quick your tears were all but running over— 
I raked the ashes and I poked the fire for cover. 


“This love of ours,” you said, “is chill as snow; 
And I loved you more warmly than the slow 
Sunlight loves which turns the buck-eyes brown. 
Why surely these dead fields were raked and sown 
With sunlight—none of them lay fallow, 

And now winter’s here—even they are yellow.” 


A smiling took you. I rose but sat again, 

And I tried to speak but heard only the rain, 

And saw the lewd white eye of the buck-eye staring— 
The chasm of the river rent with flairing 

Sweeps of rain dead silver underneath— 

As I paused—and labored—and got my breath. 


“This love of yours,” I said, “speaks strangely here. 
Before this audience of the rain, why fear 
To know I love you as I love the sycamore 
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Whose slender fingers scratch against the door, 
The fleeing whiteness of whose limbs I see 
All night within the darkness over me?” 


“You love me with the hills, the trees, this river, 

The pencilled curve your fingers draw, but never, 

So help me Love,” you said, “have my caresses 

Raised half so sweet a storm as this which passes 

And fills you now with sycamores and the wind’s blowing 
And soon will fill you with the pathos of my going.” 


Our storm was slight, your own at any rate, 
Though that outside came hissing down the grate. 
“You loved such things as fruit,” I said, “and birth ; 
At least I served some purpose in the earth— 

A seasonal promise of more men to come— 

You’ll have them now—a husband, children, home.” 


“This love of yours,” you said, “is weaker still 
Than mine which brazens winter by this hill. 

Yet I suppose this tree, this sycamore 

Will scratch a sort of comfort on your door. 

You’ll have such beauty always—form-and line— 
You'll have such beauty—you will not have mine.” 


You cloaked the lightning of your hair again, 
Drew on your fragrant armor against the rain. 
I clawed the oaken door to see you going; 
Outside we heard ironic winter blowing. 

And then your rather tragic voice once more— 
“If only—if only you had locked the door.” 
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BLACK MAN 


HILE you lie there on your bunk in the white-washed 
shack, Black Man, 
What are you thinking of, flat on your back? 
Of your part white soul, or the part that’s black? 
Are you asleep? You moan so! Come back to life, Black Man. 


Are your eyes open? What horror haunts you now, Black Man? 

You sweat and twitch and mumble; your hands mow 

When the tree-trunks rub a scraping bough, 

And the wind comes through the floor cracks—sough-h-h— 
What do you hear, 

Black Man? 


“Oh I hears de water slidin—slippin long, slippin long— 
An de trees is black an glidin—slippin long, slippin long— 


Dere’s er voodoo man in er white skull-face, 

An him and de river’s er havin er race— 

Slippin long, slippin long. 

I’m in de river; I’m er big black snake 

Wid my head under water—lemme breave, God’s sake: 


Slippin long, slippin long. 


De voodoo man’s got er rattle an er gun, 

An he runs faster’n ayre water kin run. 

O God, O God, hep dat snake to swim! 

What dat voodoo man er wantin wid him? 

Dat’s me! I’m dat snake er swimmin under water! 
Dat white-face’s hands is bloody for de slaughter— 


Slippin long, slippin long. 
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Heah! Dis aint no river—dis er swamp I’m in— 
I hear’s blood-hounds er howlin, smellin out sin! 
Done loss my feet—I’m sinkin down, I’m sinkin! 
Ooze aint got no bottom—soft an stinkin— 

What I done done, Lord? What I done done? 
Hep me, Lord, hep yo poh stumblin son— 
Sinkin down, sinkin down. 


Caint git bref heah, breavin mud, 

Drownin—aint no water—mud! 

Dem dog’s teeth! Goner—heah’s de fire-pile— 

All dese white folks—Y’ all don mean it? Smile. 
White folks, caint you smile? Aint done er thing, 
Jes slippin down de river-road, down to de spring, 


Shippin long, slippin long... . 


O God! de fire’s blazin, dese white men’s dancin 
Roun and roun it, shoutin and prancin, 

Shootin off guns and cussin and swearin, 

Hosses hitched yonder is scairt an rarin 

Wid dey eye-balls white, and red in de light, 

Er snortin and plungin—dey’s crazy from fright! 
Rarin round, rarin round. . . 

O God! dey’s comin fer me wid er blazin bran! 

Lord don let’m burn him—burn dat poh black man?” 


Why do you twist your arms sof What do your feet spurn, 
Black Man? 


Are you in hell now? Do you burn? 
You writhe and sweat, and tumble and turn 


Like a noon-day worm, and your lips churn such froth, Black 
Man! 
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Now you lie still—not a quiver nor twitch—Are you dead, 
Black Man? 

Your nostrils take the breath’s return 

Steadily and slow; your dry mouth’s yearn 

Slavers the mumbling lips. How did you learn such peace, 
Black man? 


‘“Yassuh, dat’s me in dat Chariot of Fire—rollin long, roll- 
in long. 

Dese angels takin me up, higher and higher—rollin long, 
rollin long. 


Dere’s de Devil down dere, fixin folks terms: 
Dem white folks’ squirmin, wrigglin lak worms— 
Rollin long, rollin long. 


Trine git smaller’n nothin, trine crawl in de groun, 
Er weepin an er wailin out de Moner’s soun— 
Rollin long, rollin long. 


I’m er floatin, I got wings, too, white wings—higher! 
Er mountin up to Jesus, while de worl’s all er fire. 

I sees Judgment Day er comin, Good Lord, Good God! 
Dere’s er Great Day er comin, O Lord, O God! 

Dis Black man’s yo servant—comin long, O Lord— 
In er Chariot of Fire—comin long, O Lord! 

Comin long ..... Comin long ...... 
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THE SURVIORS 
(A Fragment) 


E first spoke. “North, we will go north,” he cried. 
Thence came the rolling loveliness of wind 
That, trickling from a maple’s silver side, 
Was purling down to lave them. She half pinned 
Into a crown the torrents of her hair 
That tangled with the sunlight on the bark 
Of those old trees. So this had been the dark 
And weary end of wandering despair, 
A sunny orchard corner. When she woke 
There he had been asleep on the lush grass, 
And she spread the tatters of her cloak 
To shield him from the mist until the glass— 
Clear, gradual dawn was painted snow and blue. 
But he had roused at length, and now the two 
Were pondering what morning had revealed, 
This new earth and each other. Across a field 
A rabbit bounced a white tail. Overhead 
In a leafy gloom, green-gold, or flushed with red, 
Great apples burned, and warblers rose and fell 
Like tiny flames where the shafts of sun were warm. 


They had forgotten much and it was well. 

Horror was dim as a pale dream of a storm 

That had killed itself in sleet dead months before. 
Breasting the wind, she let its huge wave pour 
Through lacework of her rags to cleanse each limb 
Clear of the cobby past. 


‘What is your name? 
I have forgotten mine,” she laughed to him. 
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He frowned and shook his head, his mind the same, 
A veil that dread could stir but could not break, 

A darkness that no will of his could goad 

Into a form. From ashes in the road, 

With other trash that flight lost in its wake— 
Lacquered in green, a smashed car fell to rust, 
Now vine-geared to the rhythms of the dust 

And hung with scarlet horns—a stray gust whirled 
A page from some burnt volume, browned and curled. 
She gloried that he was strong, cat-muscled, proud, 
Watching his arm out flashing to retrieve 

The fragment as it fluttered. With head bowed 


‘He studied it, then turned, and smiling, took 
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The apple that she proffered, “Lady, look! 
Here are names will do, mine Adam and yours Eve.” 
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SONNETS OF TWO SUMMERS 
I. SONNET OF A RAINY SUMMER 


T was a rainy summer, you remember; 
Rainy, with wind and ruin and swift decay 

Of corn grown tall and the wheat unreaped that lay 
Between our house and your storm-shattered timber, 
Behind whose fractured silhouette the pale 
Sun, like a lost desire, falling would break 
To terrible dead green along the peak 
Of thunder tattered into wind and hail. 


Strange now, this rain, not summer’s, on the roofs 
And windy fingers at the window pane 

Stir pitiless remembrance of things I knew— 

The scent of wet whitethorn along a lane, 

One twisted silver-penny moon, slow hoofs 
Plashing the mud as I rode home from you. 


II. SONNET OF AUGUST DROUTH 


Eternally our afternoons then stood 

On brittle fields, on land seared yellow and dead 
Despite the river, that lean like the copperhead 
Crawled through dry flats last summer under flood. 
Only at night we caught reverberation 

Of far and futile thunders on the wind 

As echoes of old storm, blowing to mind 

Clean rain-washed hills and not this desolation. 


What winds along what arid lanes will scatter 
Seed of that deathy time when nothing grew 

But a sultry passion and the feverfew? 

Beneath what heavy hills—O tell me now— 

Are bound the lightnings that will leap to shatter 
This cairn of darkness piled upon my brow! 
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PRAISES FOR MRS. DODD 


EATH squats on the bottom stair 
In the drab hall of this drab house, 


Smirking at the callers there. 


Callers like roaches clutter the hall, 
Like roaches in deferential black 


For homage to Death who squats by the wall. 


At half past nine, like a candle flame, 
Neat and obsequious, rubbing his hands; 


At half past nine, like a candle flame. 


Mother Dodd’s soul flickered out at her lips— 
A faint blue flicker of choking flame. 
Now in and out the daughter slips, 


Anxious in flounced and pleated grief 
And wondering if her nose is red. 
On the door hangs crepe and the garnered sheaf 


Symbolic of earthly duties done, 
Of broom and rag and mop translated 
To the harp and crown Mrs. Dodd has won. 
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BY DUE PROCESS 


ONE away and fallen away, 
Jasper is gone from the street. 

The eyes peer out, the eyes peer in, 
Primed and pointed for Jasper’s sin; 
Ears are on watch for his feet, 
If the feet should come echoing, 
Challenging, questioning,— 
But he’s gone away, fallen away. 
Jasper is gone from the street. 


There’s a stairway of many a stair 
Crookedly born in his brain. 

Singular forms alighted there, 

Groping wistfully, foul or fair, 

Drawn by his legerdemain— 

Surely no guest would make such a pother 
Bnt for poison or powder or legerdemain— 
No’ matter, never again 

Will the bright and singular forms dismount 
From litter or curtained equipage 

In dress of queen or gipsy or count, 

For nothing is left of the sage 

The shining one 

His trick is done 

He is gone away, fallen away, 

Stolen or fallen away. 


Houses tottered where he walked 
(Once it was strangely so) 

Skies blazed thunder when he talked 
And the steeple 

Scared the people 

With a chime that had no ringers 
Or a choir that had no singers 

Of such curious note 

As this that used to float, 
Unbidden music, solemn, slow 
Where this man would idly go. 
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Bare and beautiful of head 

He passed by and bowed to none, 
As one who walks among the dead, 
Sure that nothing may be said 

If lips and dust are one. 


Conscious only of a sky 

That touched his window’s outward view, 
He lived alone where multiply 

The motes and darts before the eye, 

Saw much further than he knew, 
Wrought his secrets as they grew. 

What now is there left to say, 

But that Jasper’s gone away, 

Gone away, fallen away, 

Strangely fallen away. 


The cross and book were sworn to see 
If Jasper’s way or soul could be, 

And questioned whether any such 
Could live so sure and be so much, 
Whether Jasper was of evil, 

Whether Jasper was the devil, 
Whether Jasper’s talk was sin, 
Whether Jasper’s way could win,— 

It was decreed—with seal and scrawl] 
That he did not exist at all. 


So he’s gone away, fallen away,— 
Some are wistful but not I. 

He will have a better day 

Where he’s gone perhaps to stay, 
Where he builds in ways he knows 
Kingdoms out of rock or rose. 

He has drawn a stubborn ring 
Which no unbelieving thing 

May cross over to intrude 

Into Jasper’s solitude. 

With the stars for companions 
And certain words for minions 
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He has made his mystery 

Into verity. ... 

Only sometimes at the knock 

Of humble fingers on his lock, 
Prayer of souls who beg a morsel 
Of his grandeur’s part and parcel 


—For such a knock and such a prayer 


Jasper’s anger will forbear, 

And a secret will be spoken 

Like a fragment vague and broken 
And the pilgrim in the dust 

Will weep no more but walk in trust 
Homeward to the cave of men, 
Musing, dreaming out again 

All the truth of Jasper’s way, 
Wondering, questioning, 

How the world can say 

That he’s gone away, or fallen away, 
Or stolen or fallen away. 
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TO A MEMORY 


F youth is this, a feather and a cap, 
Bells and a baton and a withered leaf, 

Find me then the scimitar and sheaf 
Of quivered arrows you will see mayhap 
Hung on the walls of an undecided mind 
And stab to death the promises of flesh 
And with the scimitar cut the anomalous mesh 
Lest memory forget the fact that she is kind. 


And see that she forgets the afternoons 

She rested while I lay alone on the deck 

Of a ship and dozed and waited for two moons 
One in the sky—one trailing the water beside, 

Till I could not recall even what the seagulls cried 
Being concerned with diamonds and doubloons. 


SONNET TO MR. SMITH 


Gi laces question that you discuss is an immutable one. 
Neither tears nor laughter its factors are. 

But only shoe on foot and foot on floor 

And sweat that bursts forth quick to meet the sun 

And perhaps the sound at night of motor cars 

In the distance bearing over the illuminable hills 

Where owl and wood-mouse each his answer spills 

In hoot and chat to the moon while you smoke cigars. 
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‘You know there was once a priest in Yucatan 
Who asked the riddle of this self-same jungle 
Wherein I live and where you vainly bungle 

At paths unexplored as yet by maid or man 
But he no longer seeks for the miracle 

Finding a key and padlock much more practical. 


AND TO THE YOUNG MEN 


ND to the young men awaiting their sacrifice 
You brought water in an invisible pail 
And promised them the plans would surely fail 
That were written against them, recorded in the stars 
And you brought straw and padded the cold bars 
Of the prison beds whereon the young men lay 
And sung to some at night and fanned by day 


Those who were fevering into paradise. 


But even then you did not do enough. 

For you remember a boy, the silent one? 

With a silent eye, who scarcely loved the sun, 

And felt too keenly the winter wind’s dry sough? 

Well, you should have brought him cresses from a far 
stream 

Over which nymphs and under which naiads dream. 
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FOR ONE WHO WILL BLESS THE DEVIL 


HE body of your virtue 
Will be white, white, white. 
The color of your covering 
Will be bright, bright, bright. 
And oh! this would last forever 
Were it not for the deep, running ache of your bones 
To be tapped, 
To be drained 
Of their secret marrow 
And purified. 


The good, good devil, 

The surgeon of sin, 

Will be answering your call 
At the first bursting cry 

And crack each bone in two 
And lick each long bone dry 
With his long, curling tongue 
And smack his puckered lips 
As he tastes your rising pain 
Until it’s peppered just right 
For the final perfect dose 

To feed a moral appetite, 

And ask no other fee 

For this intimate ‘service 

Of internal salvation 

Than your last devout blessing 
For putting a proper end to you. 
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RUTH 


LONG the river lights begin to gleam. 


The park is dark. The streets are flushed with faces 


Eager for fitful joy in crowded halls 


Or the consummate bliss of lonely spaces. 


Ruth pats the final powder on her cheeks 
With the sure grace of a tyrannic queen, 
Touches once more the lashes of her eyes, 
Drapes her thick locks so one ear will be seen. 


It is the tender hour when lovers wait 
Disconsolate if Ruth be not at hand, 

When eyes dart looks of pleading and consent, 
When twilight lets down love upon the land. 


It is the hour when the phonograph 
Rivals the rhythm of the dance-hall drums; 
The hour of laughter between two sorry days; 


The sweet and fatal hour when Ruth succumbs. 
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DAY 


HARIOT go strict chariot 
Riding the cold stars to death 
You are an 18th Century Lady 


For, the easy sphincters 
Of your eye quiver a while 
Then are still. 


DUSK 


D** hot in the terror of her head 
Rots on a weak hill, 

Span trees web the lank clouds 

Slowly spill. 


Fretted shadow on stumps 

A vanishing husk 

Of light . . . grey lumps 

Of stone verge the hills with fears. 
It is quickly dusk. 


De 
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THE GOOSEBERRY BUSH 


E brought her a hat and a little golden shoe, 
She looked at him, she shook her head, and said they 
wouldn’t do. 


He brought her an eagle, and a small canary bird, 
She looked at him, she looked at him, and never said a word. 


He walked around the gooseberry bush, where babies used to 


grow— 
Who can be running after him? Heavens! I don’t know. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE EDITORS TAKHD PLEASURE in announcing the award of 
fhe Fugitive prises for 1924, which, as has been previously indicated, 
are given in token of distinguished work published in the magasine 
during the past year. 

The Nashville Prise of' $100, offered by the Associated Retailers of 
Nashville, is awarded to Laura Riding Gottschalk, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. In the minds of the members of the group, who were the judges 
of the award. the poetry of Mrs. Gottschalk stands out as the discovery 
of the year, and they deem it a privilege to be first in calling attention 
to the work of a young writer who is coming forward as a new figure in 
American poetry. With a diverse play of imagination she combines in 
her poetry a sound intellectuality and a keen frony which give her work 
a substance not often found in current American poetry. Her poetry is 
philosophical in trend, yet not divorced from life, but generally tense 
with emotion and concerned with profound issues.' Furthermore, she 
has developed her own idiom of expression,—an idiom which mantfests 
iteelf in a variety of forms, conventional or unconventional, and which 
gives her poetry the stamp of an original personality. 

The Ward-Belmont Prize of §560, offered by Ward-Belmont College, of 
Nashville, is awarded to Olive Tilford Dargan, of Almond, North Care 
lina, in particular recognition of her poem “Far Bugles,” which was 
published in the August Fugitive, and in general recognition of the dis- 
tinguished contribution she has made to poetry through her interprete- 
tions of the legends and life of the Carolina mountains. 

The Presbyterian Book Store Prise of $25, offered by the Presbyterian 
Book Store, of Nashville, is awarded to Louis Gilmore, of New Orleans, 
associate editor of The Double Dealer, who in his terse poetic epigrams 
and word sketchings, contributed to The Fugitive, has uniquely demoa- 
strated the possibilities of economy in poetical diction. Although per 
haps experimental in form, his work commands attention because of its 
vivacity and force. 

In concluding the announcement, we again desire to express our very 
great thanks to the donors of the prises. 


IN 1925 fHE FUGITIVE WILL RETURN to the quarterly basis of 
publication with which it began three years ago. In view of the di@ 
culties of administering a poetry magasine as an “extra” activity in a 
rather crowded life, we feel that the quarterly basis is both wise and 
desirable, especially as more time can then be devoted to writing poetry, 
and less to mechanical problems. The subscription price will be reduced 
to one dollar a year. 

THE BDITORS FOR THD YHAR 1925 will be John Crowe Ransom 
and Robert Penn Warren. As has been the case in the past, the editors 


will be the executives for the group, but the general responsibility still 
rests, as always, with the group as a whole. 
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WITH THE NEW YEAR the members of the group again resume the 
financial management of the magazine, since with the present December 
issue the contract with Mr. Jacques Back, now business director, finishes 
its term. We desire to express our sincere appreciation of the great 
service which Mr. Back has rendered in handling the difficult problems 
of financing a poetical enterprise such as The Fugitive. Without his 
assistance and generous interest, it is doubtful whether the magasine 
could have survived during the past eighteen months. We wish to pay 
our public tribute to a rare spirit whose duties, in the present unre- 
munerative condition of art in the South. often required as much philan- 
thropy as business energy. When the annals of The Fugitive are writ- 
ten, let the chronicler pause here, and write Jacques Back into his 
record. 


AGAIN WE ARE PRIVILEGED to announce certain volumes from 
the hands of Fugitives. Stanley Johnson's novel, “The Professor,” will 
be published in 1925 by Harcourt, Brace and Company. Ridley Wills’ 
second novel, “Harvey Landrum,” was published recently by Simon and 
Schuster, of New York. John Crowe Ransom’'s “Grace Before Meat,” 
which is a volume of twenty poems selected by Robert Graves from Mr. 
Ransom’s first volume and from his later work, has just been published 
in England, by the Hogarth Press. Mr. Graves writes the introduction 
for the book. Mr. Ransom’s “Chills and Fever,” his second volume of 
poems, was issued in early fall by Alfred A. Knopf; and Donald David- 
son’s “An Outland Piper” was published in the spring by Houghton 
Miffin Company. Thus runs the count of Fugitive volumes for the year 
1924. 
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FAIR LADY AND FALSE KNIGHT 
A Ballad 


W HAT are you dreaming, Fair Lady, 
That your face shrinks white and slow? 
What witless cloud pours a drear rain 
On your cheek where cherries blow? 


“I dream of a land where you shall be 
Wind and a midnight rain 
And your head the crazy cloud that drops 
Storms on my sultry lane.” 


What do you curse with a stiffened eye 
Run westward like a thread? . . 
And your mouth held piteous and crimped 

As one is savagely dead. 


“I curse the happy fields of June 
Where once a chit I played, 
I curse the terrible noonday shift 
Of bees in a quiet glade. 


“IT curse the twilight sifting through 
The midnight to the dawn, 
And how my little bones cried out 
On the neat and flowered lawn. 


“These things I curse with a blasting tongue 
Through my mouth of the lipless blood: 
He takes my lips on his away 
And vanishes where we stood. 


“My arms hang limp, my riddled heart 
Glimmers like the frighted fawn; 
My little powerful bones cry out 
Dawn unto weary dawn. 


“The years bud out huge evil flowers, 
Henbane stifles oxslip, 
Wicked chiurgeons are my griefs 
Who make my blood to drip. 
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“How I should fold the fields again 
Of June into my soul, 
Pause for the eager flight of wrens 
From quivering leaf to bole; 


“How I should cease to curse and dream 
Of a land where you may be 
A wind blown down my blighted lane 
That, would blow to ravish me.” 


Alas, that your strict and crimped mouth 
Has not the lips again ; 

Though I ravish you like a rainy wind 
You could not kiss the rain. 


“And you would know why blooms the white 
Cold cherry in my face, 
It is not a wind, it is not bloom, 
It is death with his creeping ice.” 


Alas, Fair Lady: for death shall be, 
I trafficked your lips like gold, 
And I was the one sweet headlong star 
Your eyes will ever behold. 


CORRESPONDENCES 
From the French of Charles Baudelaire 


LL Nature is a temple where the alive 
Pillars breathe often a tremor of mixed words ; 
Man'wanders in a forest of accords 
That peer sententiously from each ogive. 


Like thinning echoes tumbling(to sleep, beyond, 
In a unity unbrageous and infinite, 

Vast as the night, vast as the night moonlit, 
Perfumes and colors and sounds correspond. 


Perfumes blown sweet as infants’ naked flesh, 
Soft as oboes, green as a studded plain, 
—Others, corrupt, rich and triumphant, thresh 


Expansions to the infinite of pain: 
Amber and myrrh, benzoin and musk condense 
To transports in the spirit and the sense! 
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ART 
For J. E. W. 
I. 


BOTHER, lest lonely; beauty in the mind 
Debauch me deathward, silly, like{an old cat, 

Shall I love other things ?—the chaff and rind 

Accepted by God who was once an aristocrat? 

I talk as long ago'by your own fire; 

I could be laughing now, in a cold satire. 


The things that I care for and are like jewels 

You know for jewels too, dark precious stones 
Blasted in fires whereof the reeking fuels 

Were curses and Christ’s madness, piteous bones... 
The things that we shall love:to the last day 

Are loved by none—these are the bones, they say. 


II. 


When you are come by ways devoid of light, 

Cast to some nether hole of jagged gloom, 
Drinking the draught of your definite night, 
Thirsting therefrom—recall as an heirloom 

A dawn when stars dropped gold about your head 
And, so amazed, you knew not were you dead. 


For, brother, know that this is art and you, 
With plangent sorrow stricken out so. dumb, 
Have your high rift of secret light let through— 
Death-lovely wine out of the acrid stum: 

Not idiots in the street find out the lees 

Drunk to by harlots, laughed at by Socrates. 
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SONNET 


KNOW when no mice rustle in the sheaves 

That autumn is gone; that when the wind has whirled 
The tree’s high flags sway which we call leaves 
But are green banners that the frost has furled, 
That the winter must follow and with it. the sharp rain 
And fierce snow from the clouds to besiege the earth 
Till battle be over and singing return again— 
And then May’s smile and April’s open mirth. 


But I hear no field mice rustling in the sheaves 

And the tall ash tree has only tattered leaves 

And the quail calls are hushed, all that were ever given, 
And the singing is gone, and harvested the dreams, 
And I stay alone, watching the evening heaven 

Where birds are flying southward in thin streams. 


THE COBBLER’S CONFESSIONS 


ND on that particular night there entered in my window 
A peculiar bat, up from a nether sky, 
And I was told by the wind and the rain both I would die 
And be buried on the heath. ‘Now let the wind blow 
And the rain fall for the truth is told’ 
Said I to myself as I tightened on the door 
The clasp I’d put there many years before 
And then I went to count my tidy gold. 


But on the next day two miraculous things 
Sprang up unearthily under my lintel stone; 

A small flower, silver bud in a purple swath 

By the colored flagstones, all along the path, 
And nearby a bell flower, token of ‘other springs 
I’d never dreamed I’d see as I’d lived alone. 
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MRS. CLARIBEL DIGGS 


EFORE we were married Ephraim never 

Told me he had fits whenever 
His epilepsy got him down. 
Or:the ruined nerves J’d have to nurse 
And how they went from bad to worse 
Sometimes when he was alone. 
I reckon it’s as well as not, 
I never cared an awful lot, 
I might have wanted different, 
But I'reckon that ita just as good 
That we didn’t have, even if we could, 
Any children of our own. 


EPHRAIM DIGGS 


ND when his house was gnawed by rats 

Ephraim Diggs went almost bats. 
He’d walk the floor with an iron poker 
And curse and hunt and walk around 
Until he thought that he had found 
The place where the noise came from, 
And then he’d beat on the floor and stamp 
His feet for the rats to stop and clamp 
His jaws and shut his ears up tight 
And holler to his wife to bring a light 
And she would bring it to him. 
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LEGEND IN BRONZE 


LOSING the door, she first was softly ware 
That a lone house at night is not the same, 
For something that she dreamed had entered there 
Which breathed against the lamp and shook the flame 
And fled without a footfall when she came, 
Leaving a sullen thought to menace her 
With imminent silence, taut and sinister. 


And yet—I will not be afraid—she suid, 

And turned the key and heard the far-off burr 
Of homing noises bearing folk to bed 

By roads less awed, if so not lovelier 

Than this untraversed stair that waited her 
With each mute step a soundless barricade 
Of velvet warning spiralled up in shade. 


A Saracen of bronze upheld the lamp 

In one cupped swarthy hand flung shoulder-bigh. 
Its other metal fingers writhed to clamp 

A scimitar drawn backward, and its eye 

Glared fiercely on a gong suspended nigh, 
Whose great disk quivered, maybe, as a note 
Yet lingered there that this dark warrior smote. 


Although she had not heard that chastity 

Ig steel enough against a demon’s claw, 

Her heart was fearless without knowing why, 
And she passed on not thinking what she saw, 
Or else she would have marked the grisly jaw 
That trembled as her garment brushed the stair, 
Or the leaden eyes that moved in the potent air. 


So many a step to climb, so many a rail 
Winding against her fingers up and on 

Through circling dark that ever seemed to scale 
The journey with her. Earth and life were gone 
Into her single pulse that beat its lone 

And lovely rhythm as she felt her way. 

Faintly beneath, was there a gong’s low play? 
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Only the nameless stir of the nameless night ! 

She said, and was ashamed at glancing back. 

Bhe felt the knob glide in her hand aright 

And heard familiar hinges rasp and clack, 

Sonorously revolving toward the black 

That was her room, less black than that below, 

Yet the stairs creaked, as for something heavy and slow. 


Making a light, she cast about her room 

The weariless beauty of her own clear soul, 

A whiteness as of flesh, a calm perfume 

Most like her own calm life’s breath, whose control 
Was hidden like her spirit, pure and whole. 

She could not know what touch her beauty had 
On immaterial things of good or bad. | 


She locked the door, for when was beauty proof 
Against live flesh when beauty’s flesh is lone? 

Yet how should iron ever bolt aloof 

A brazen tread that she had never known?— 

The mirthless body creeping cold as stone 

With hard metallic pantings on the stair, 

Crashing at every move, though she might not hear? 


From silken fold to silken fold revealed 

Her beauty curved irradiantly bare, 

Before the glass which dimly flashed to yield 
Her gesturing shadowed whiteness and gold hair. 
Pausing, she must have known that she was fair. 
The long glass caught the flicker of her amile, 

A joyous thought made fiesh, for a little while. 


And as she unbound her hair she hummed a faint 
Half-wordless song of fallen Babylon, 

A song that drowsing warders used to chant 

By portals that the winged bulls looked on, 

And women in the darkness, one by one 

Passed homeward each with earthern water-jar 
And were afraid, feeling loneliness afar. 
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Close now the gate against the creeping plain, 
For perilous voices gather from the night. 

Close now the gate or else we watch in vain, 

Too weak to guard with spears your old delight. 
This is the hour when monstrous gods have might ; 
The desert’s ancient enemies are near. 

Close now the gate, let brass be warder here! 


Too often from our towers we have seen 

The grim and argent giants of our dread 
Ascending from the dusk of their demesne 

In shadowy armor, cold, black-helmeted. 

Closa now the gate, and let a word be said 
That none but gods may know, and demons fear. 


“Close now the gate,” she sang, and knew no more, 
Flexing her golden hair about her wrist, 

And did not see the trembling of the door, 

And did not hear a brazen rasping fist. 

She coiled her hair in curve on yellow twist 

And bound it with a cord of silver mesh 

And drew a silken garment to her flesh. 


Her eyes were not for sleep, but for a page 
Remembered from an old book that she read, 

Rich with the fragments of a buried age 

And fallen gods and cities now long dead. 

She heaped the pillows, sighed, and drooped her head, 
The glittering words rang trumpets line by line. — 
The pictured heroes returned to the desolate shrine. 


And the pale forgotten kings arose from the grave; 
The ancient builders came from their intricate tomb 
The walls were bright with poising spear and glaive; 
The air was rich with banner, shield, and plume. 

A host of phantom weapons in that room 

Stood to her bidding if she waved a hand. 

(She did not know she needed aught to command.) 
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Voicelees they came, and voiceless by her bed 
They glared upon that horror at the door. 

And now there was no door, but in its stead 

A crouching shape of bronze that crossed the floor. 
Her lieges flamed. They knew that guest before 
By Babylon or Thebes or burning Troy. 

Their grudge was old. The battle was new joy. 


Perhaps she felt a shadow on her face. 

She moved in her sleep, but the book was in her hand, 
And still her slender finger marked the place 

Where words were writ that no men understand: 
Close now the gate, for sleep is on the land, 

And we who watch are paler than of old 

But will not cease until this tale ie told. 
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THE GRAND WOLF 


WE might have stripped the summer bare of mirth 
And braced the temple of our faith with rapture 
Had you not driven pagan dreams from earth 

And led me like a holy sheep in capture. 


I wished to awe the earth, the sun, the moon— 
A rampant wolf, one grand terrific lover— 
You had no patience. I was shorn soon. 

You might have paused in driving me to cover. 


For what of crime in building such illusion? 

Perhaps the grand wolf understood his lie. 

The dream is gone; your haste has wrought confusion, 
And this remains—ironic bye and bye. 


And so the years—come sun, come rain, come thunder— 
This fearsome wolf—a sheepfold drew him under. 


ARGUMENT 


youn argued down so much of revelry ; 
You’d trimmed your virgin lamp so holy wise, 
For once I hoped the flinty cavalry 

Of storm would strike a madness in your eyes. 


But though the white limbs of the sycamore, 
So Pagan, were no whiter than your own, 
You saw no pleasant satyrs by the door 
Nor passion in the thunder’s monotone. 


You wondered, if the battened crows were driven, 

If fanged lightning walked the fields in flame, 

What right had we with mirth, what hope of heaven, 
Thus safely housed ?—you wondered in God’s name. 


And so with right and wrong the night we strove— 
We had less need of argument than love. 
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ANY HUSBAND TO ANY WIFE 


yY. proved me wrong a thousand times or more; 
The years are littered with the bones of me. 

But where the harvest is you’ve laid in store 

By victory is more than I can see. 


For right and wrong both figures are of speech, 
I’m wrong or right depending on the view, 

But certainly the wounds of me are such 
They'll grow at last synonymous with you. 


Suppose you’re right—you’re not the first one surely! 
Suppose I’m wrong, I’m ill with that stern rod. 
Already fraught with hell I am and sorely 

Need to know I’m capable of God. 


So lie, my love, that odd will be as even— 
I'll love you so, that hell will be as heaven. 
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MORTAL 


HERE is a man of me that tills. 
There is a woman of me that reaps. 
One is true 
And one is fair. 
Scarce I know where either are. 


But I am seed the man should give 

And I am child the woman should bear 
And I am love 

That cannot find them anywhere. 


Father and mother and God and my shadowy an- 
ceatry 

I thin: cnere’s no way of making anything more than 
a mortal of me. 


FORMS 


IFE sucks the substance of us up, 
Sips the bounden honey. 
The flowery form is unfilled again. 
Life does the deed of death, 
Death nods upon the presentation, 
Recognizes the empty cup 
Clean under all the sticky soilure.... 


And the same shape that did for a man 
Will do for a ghost. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


@ Saturday night, downtown, the farmers’ wives 
Who have come in to stretch their eyes and buy 
Pink soaps and flower bulbs and pincushions 

For ten cents each, go slinking between corners, 
Their skirts a little long behind, wearing 

Bright feathers in their hats to say they’ve left 
Their corn and know as well as anyone 

The proper way to pay respect to stores 

With windows filled with dresses they can’t buy, 
And to townfolk who look in store windows 
Quite differently, as if they mean to buy, 

And don’t keep pigs to kill when the moon’s light. 


The farmers’ wives and all the wives in town 
Walk up and down the street on Saturday night, 
Shuffling their tiredness straight ahead of them, 
Wondering how much there will be left to spend 
On Sunday dinners, and worrying about 

The price of everything they’d like to have. 

And yet I think that they must bear in them 
Some other unperceived inquietude, 

So white and mournful on their sombre stalks 
They move in melancholy back-and-forth. 


The men are looking somewhere, too, for something, 
Leering on street corners in their beat suits 

Like lamps a little awkward of their lights, 

They do not move but idly stand and wave 

Like banners hung out on a holiday, 

Unfurled to an elate significance. 

And yet I must believe that they are not 

Forever signaling to all the women 

That pass them by with feathers in their hats, 
For feathers may be pennons too—and still, 

The young men and the husbands have not stopped 
Their signaling on corners on Saturday night. 
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The farmers’ wives and all the wives in town, 

The husbands, the young men who watch the feet 
Of women as if they were afraid that they 

Might blush through looking at the rest of them, 
And old men spitting kindly at the gutters, 

And all the sad Salvation Army folk, 

(There must be more than faith to keep the voice 
Of that Salvation Army lass so high 

Above the crowds that pass indifferently ) 

And yet besides, bewildered dogs and children— 

I wonder if they like to think they’ve come 

To heaven at last, that they parade vaguely 

Among themselves like ghosts, knowing that ghosts 
Are silent and unseen, and they themselves 
Bedimmed in the store shadows on Saturday night. 


There is a pain upon the air, and hearts 

Are restless under buttoned coats, and eyes 
Are troubled and timorous with fear and joy, 
As if they were afraid the world might end, 
Yet glad to have it end on Saturday night. 
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LYING SPYING 


| Fee spying what men say of dead men, 
What men say of me— 

I can’t remember anything. 

Why can’t I remember 

What I alive knew of death 

I dead know nothing of?) 


“John was a man of trouble, 
Suffered life like a dear disease, 
Cowered before cures that might be death—” 


(Hush, death is the word!) 


“Love was a light headache, 
Just the right headache for his condition—” 


(Oh love, love, love, love, love. ... .) 


“God he refused as antitoxin and medicinal, 
Poor John, John, John, John, John. ... . c 
Said the parson as he perched 

On the sharp left discomfort 

Of John Jacob’s tombstone— 

John, John, John, John, John. 
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Cobbler on the right 

Counted out the memory 

Of the nails of John’s soles. 
Mercer in the middle 
Remembered the measure 

Of John’s extravagant shroud. 


But no further the parson the cobbler the mercer 
Lying spying 

In the graveyard 

Where night fell deeper darker, 

Dead men mumbled, might be mumbling, 
Something secret about life. 


Lying spying 

John and John and, 

Parson, cobbler, mercer, parson, 
Owls and carrion crows and ghouls 
And little larks and daylight fools. 


Damned dishonorable honorables 
That won’t be spying on yourselves. 
Will you never never, never, 

Get up, get up, 

And tind yourselves and all the selves, 
All together, all together, 

Not a thing to tell each other. 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT 
(A Fresco) 
T?2 his angel company drowsing on their strings, 
“Go call my trumpeter!” said the King of Kings. 


So Gabriel gat him up from the trumpeting station 
And winged into court with testy deliberation. 


“Let them wait. My trump and I who have waited are old; 
Our wind is short; our joints are harsh and old.” 


But Jahveh’s front was darkening like nightfall. 
“Blow on thy trump, man! But what hast thou done there 
withal?” 


“Tis boxed for keeping, Sire. So noble a pelf, 
"Tis fast in lock, and reposeth high on the shelf.” 


“Recover thy trump, and sound through all the earth 
An instant cease to the works of death and birth.” 


The ancient hasted to do his Lord’s command, 
On high his pinions creaking on either hand, 


Unwrapped his trump, and beginning pale as the tomb, 
By little he purpled his cheek on Crack-o’-Doom. 


The frantical sinners heard it; and sinned right on. 
They were not probationers now, they were damned and done. 


They clutched at their gold, and merry whores, and gin, 
And cursed this Day that sundered them from sweet sin. 


But a widow woman laughed at the shapes of Doom, 
Brandished at Heaven’s host her crazy broom : 


‘Ye have tarried I think by the way. The war is done. 
Your summons had been timelier seven years gone. 
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“My two sweet boys are naked dissolute bones, 
As a million other murdered mothers’ sons. 


“Search France and find them; I shall thank you well 
When ye dispose us in officia] Hell.” 


But how they accuse the tedious courts of Heaven. 
Those queens, ungrovelling at Omnipotence even. 


With such a wrack their empires had been strewn, 
They hadn’t startled at Gabriel’s quaint tune! 


They shot precipitate like inverted rain 
By routes converging to the Heavenly plain, 


They quaked in the transit, full of their sin and pain, 
But soon they were grounded firm on Heaven’s plain 


Luisa unlocked her smile, the rose and flaxen 
Who published a sleepy beauty that was Saxon; 


For since she was chosen once of Bonaparte, 
All other women’s husbands pricked her heart. 


But swarthy and blotched was simpering Jezebel, 
So late with the worms, so soon to be bride of Hell. 


Then Cleopatra enacted every wile 
That had ensnared the antique world at Nile. 


Her Eastern arts had never been withstood 
Till Antony’s last drop of Roman blood 


Had leaped, and he had burst her coil asunder, 
And clattered on the field with Roman thunder. 


But she endured not for her honor’s repute 
To be of a single old lover destitute ; 
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Nor did her mirror comfort her in rage, 
Discovering the creeping cracks of age; 


She got a little snake, too sweet to hiss, 
And propped him up for his long voluptuous kiss. 


His venom mixed with the woman’s milk and honey, 
No @octors then would hire for the kingdom’s money. 


He aucked her sweet breasts with all his little strength, 
Till Egypt was quit of its curse at no great length. 


But now in Heaven here harlotries were renewed, 
For she loosed the cerements wherewith she was gewed. 


Her side was buckled, but she undid the clasp 
And showed her small round bosom kissed by the agp. 
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VIRGA 


I am virga, a rod— 

I am commandment, lex— 
My soul’s the antic boy 

I must keep in for duty; 

But he is plagued with devils 
(The chief among them sex) 
And crying for the whiteness 
Of the bosom of beauty. 


Poor soul, I keep him one day 
Whipt and wept in charge, 

I preach him to repentance 
For his glorious fault; 
Tomorrow he repays me 
Incontinence as large, 
Restores again the savor 
That’s forbidden in the salt. 


For the body of my lady 

Is a terror to me— 

I would run to my house, 

Like a fox, harried hard— 

But my young courageous rebel 
Is compounded curiously, 

Her honorable beauty 

Is fire to his petard. 


So I took him out of town, 

And I walked him in the country, 
I put my young scholar 

Unto a quiet school: 

I bade him watch the shrub folk, 
The chaste garden gentry, 

For leaf and twig are lovely 

But the sap runs slow and cool. 
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For the green ones grew upward, 

Or they folded, or they leant, 

From the sun they got the light, 
From the earth sufficient lease, 
Though their furniture was naught 
Yet they aged in content, 

And without a passion in them 

They could praise God without cease. 


And I marked one duteous bird 
That delivered him of song: 
His notes thin and heartless 
Came chanting from the tree 
Like words of spinster ladies 
That have been loveless long, 
And lately are perfected 

In sweet gentility. 


One foolish wind was loose 

Upon the peace of air, 

And soon he had distempered 

A sea of wheated hill; 

But it seemed the wheat was bowing 
In a pharisaic prayer 

For the sinful souls like mine, 

Not so beautiful and still. 


I will sanctify this soul. 

I will make him harbor there 
Till obedience has purged him 
Of his bravery, of his stain; 

For I will keep him growing 
Like the green things in the air, 
Till he is washed to purity 

By wind and sun and rain.’ 
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PREMONITION 


fi friendly milestones passing waved me on; 
The road ahead was level as behind, 

The plain as fair. What need had I to mind 

Grim tales sent back by those who once had gone 
This way? Could that bright, careless gold 

Of dandelions, those grackles glittering, 
Sun-purpled, or the field-larks that took wing 
Portend a scoriac' desert, chasms, and cold? 


Nonsense! Yet for the moment trees had grown 

A little denser so that the green flames died 

From grass and leaves. Earth shook as though it snored, 
Troubled with dreams of thunder, and I spied 

Far off above a pale wall, cloud or stone, 

Brandished, the yellow lightning of a sword. 


DREAM 


¢ WJ Bat feast is this?” I ‘whispered, reeling, lost. 
Round the court their laughter, thinner than the breese 
Through the poplar lanes whose dark geometries 
Had led me, hushed; they turned'in their lifted toast. 
“Your birthday, Prince?” I faltered to their host. 
Grave-eyed and calm they weighed me; founts of snow 
Spewed wine; the walls were lakes of phosphor glow. 
He smiled whose crown bore gems:as cold as frost. 


Then, like a statue pealing, from his throne 
He spoke: “Ours is The Land Where All Is Known. 
That birth of mine we feast is not of breath, 
But one contracted on'those calendars.” 
And from his robe a pale arm showed the stars. 
This night, this hour, I am three years under death.” 


a 
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ALF BURT, TENANT FARMER 


[DESPITE that it is summer and the sun 

Comes up at four and corn is rank with weed 
Old Burt is abed and won’t see the plowing done 
Nor find a harvest where he laid the seed. 


A fatter harvest than he’s ever known 

He will reap perhaps in fields where he is gone— 
Harvest of farmlands fairer than our own. 
There will the plowshare never bite the stone, 


Never will blight fall on the yellow pear, 
Nor flood and wind defy the weary hand. 
Never will work the plague and weevil there, 
Nor yet descend the locust on the land. 


Nor pestilence. It is a country where 

No frost can come for Old Man Burt to fear. 
Perpetual seedtime meets with summer there, 
Harvest and spring together in the year. 


And if not that at least for him will be 

The steadfast earth of a narrow grave and deep 
Beneath the fennel and the lean thorntree,, 
Whose haggard roots will quickly give a sleep. 


Heavy as in the midnights of December. 

And in that sleep where all things are the same 
No dream can fall to stir him to remember 
Thistle and drouth and the crops that never came. 
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ADMONITION TO THOSE WHO MOURN 


OW is the hour to rhyme a song for death, 
A facile song for him that death has taken: 
To formulate what anguish lies beneath 
These proper eyes not even death can waken. 


From adequate oblivion unto tears 

The house is empty now, the portals broken, 
The tenant thief has fled; no one there hears 
The bells that once so silverly had spoken. 


Prepare your faces now and so depart. 

The usual feet will bruise the pavement stone; 
Let each man fix his hand upon his heart 

And measure out the days of flesh and bone. 


Until with unequivocal slow tread 

He climb alone some hill about twilight— 
Then think not long, dear sirs, upon thé dead 
Lest you, somehow, should envy him the night. 
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IN DOUBT 
(Deus loquttur ) 


OW I have a dream 
Of a universe burning 
To light me a road 
Where I’l] not be returning. 


Shall I nurse a furrow 
No more than a span? 
I'll plough with my earthquakes, 
Make fertile with man. 


They’ve torn him, .my sea-hounds, 
Whose teeth are my tides; 

With war I have ripped him 
Through belly and sides. 


My warnings have broken 

In fire round his ears; 

Still he thinks I will save it, 
The runt of my spheres. 


A grain in my hopper,— 
Shall the mill slack for that? 
And my will, like a woman, 
Still nourish the brat? 


But he dines and converses 
With Fate at his shoulder, 
The ground that convulses 
Beneath him not bolder; 


And his thin thread of singing 
Steals upward and taps 
My ear like joy’s finger. 


Shall I wait....... and perhaps? 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF MALIDON 
(Post-Mortem) 


E is a silent soul, moving in amber shadows, 
He that walked pampered hills and nurtured meadows, 
He that fluttered gray moons, pale stars of beryl, 
Made of all life a fecund wind, he is sterile— 
Bare in the stricken solitudes Malidon goes, 
Death has him at the heart and Malidon knows 
Death has him hard, and knowing, yet goes. 


We that loved him, knew him for the eager turn 

Of phrase, knew him for the sensuous word, must learn 
How envious life can be of him who loves her well, 
How treacherously the beloved mav twist her spell 

To snare the enraptured one, 

Ensnared, betrayed was Malidon— 


Ensnared by the silent rapture of his inner doubt, 
Betrayed by the stealthy timbre of his muted shout 

Of certitude. He sought no meaning nor risked content, 
Detected no vestige of mischievous element 

That twists all meaning to its own defeat: 

Built the tower of Malidon on a borrowed street, 
Where pauper hopes in bedraggled lines 

Cry, Life is good! while leering kobolds in nether mines 
Pry the thin layer of soil, and nibble the toes 

Of the tatterdermalions. Crumbling the tower goes, 
And with it the earth from whicn it rose. 


He did not guide his star across an earth decaying, 

Did not hear the mad dogs howl at the moon; their baying 
Did not turn his mind to query—earth was yea-saying 

And Malidon said Yea, but in a quiet voice, the voice of praying. 
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HERITAGE 


MY granny was a saint, 
My mother was a sot; 
And everything my granny was 
I am not. 


It all seems kind of muddled, 
I just can’t tell you sir; 

But it’s always men and men, 
Like it always was with her. 


They tease and beg and bribe, 
And I always fall somehow. . .. 
One of them gave me a wedding-ring, 
But I don’t need that now! 
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DELILAH 


OO but certainly you will adore her. 

Other, and wiser men have knelt before her, 
To burn pale candles, 
And kiss her bright sandals. 


Oh, but certainly you will become her lover, 
Not tenderly, but only to discover 

What smouldering secret lies 

Behind her mocking eyes. 


Oh, but certainly you will grow weary. | 
There is nothing there to find but the dreary 
Monotony of old desires, 

And the ashes of cold fires. 
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A HOROSCOPE READING 


saw Fate yesterday. She sat drawn together 

In the darkest corner of her dark untidy shep; 
Scolding her dog and scolding the weather, 
Wondering when that old pain would ever stop. 


She sighed and she sniffed ; she spread a pencilled chart 
Of the hour of my birth, showing where the planets stood. 
Jupiter, she said, gave strength; Venus, a kind heart; 
Mars, an evil lover; and some other star, a good. 

By conjunction of the stars I would make a happy wife 
But when certain planets met one another 

She said, sad changes would alter my life, 

The death of a friend; the death of a brother. 


The death of a brother . . . the death of a friend... 
Stars in their courses, inexorable and strange! 

And I sat wishing to God that she would end, 
Gripped by portents of death and change. 


i 
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Merrill Moore 


A LADY IS BURIED HERE 


HE will not hear the sea where she is laid 
Because the sea beats soft too far below. 

“High on a hillside” was the prayer she made 
Just as she turned her eyes away to go 
Beyond the limits of her heart’s poor strength 
Whose pulsing rose and fell as quietly 
As sap flows up or leaves drop from a tree 
When the life span has reached its final length. 


There in autumn fly the faithful rooks 

Each year to pick the beech mast from her ground 
Chattering to themselves, flying round— 

They would remind her, I know, of the books 

She read when she was an enchanted child, 

The hills, the beech trees, the rooks and all things wild. 
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ABSCHIED 


N D—after the dance was over he 
Went up to the ones who were sitting in the car 

And told them all how much he’d like to be 
Invited again and whistled them a bar 
Of music from the song he’d liked the best, 
The one they’d played while he had danced and she 
Had remarked what everyone wore—how each was dressed, 
And they all agreed and laughed contentedly. 


But somehow he felt as far away by then 

As if instead of the car he peered into 

He was a hunter looking into a pit 

Where, in the dark, in fur, were one or two 

Fierce bears whose sharp claws tore, whose white teeth bit 
The flesh that chanced unarmed to fall within. 


oo a a ee ee 
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ANTWORT 


HERE are three ways to get your answer to me: 
One, loose your pigeons, for they know my roof, 

Tie the message to their legs with a tiny band 

And they will bring, but will not understand 

The words that one who holds herself aloof 

His written on rice paper with black ink; 

That is the quickest way to do, I think, 

Others I know but none as instantly. 


Or tie a ribbon on the white swan’s neck, 

Red for yes or very blue for no, 

They pass by here for water. If they go 

Three days unribboned I’ll know that you walk 
In your rose garden waiting for the Fall 

To tell me by blowing dead leaves over my wall. 
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TO THE UNATTAINABLE 


v= are the flame that is seen through a window, 
The light I cannot feel ; 

You are the touch of the moon near morning, 

The lace of pepper trees, the shadow 

Of wild geese flying south, and throating 

Their cries unceasingly. 


I live unwarmed, though the flame yet lingers, 
See what I may not feel; 

The light and the lace, and the wild geese calling 
Tantalize, and crook their fingers, 

But the window is there, and the fire is falling 
To ashes of fantasy. 
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I HAVE PLAYED AT BEING UNFAITHFUL 


[Ave played at being unfaithful, 

Following arrows that dropped, moonwise, in places 
Out of sight: and I have laughed, white laughter, 
That shivered in my heart, to dance on faces. 


I have played the game, but now the cards are scattered: 
Who glories that I have won? Not even I. 

And have I won? The cards, the arrows even, 

Were set in motion by your levity. 
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SONNET 
I SHALL watch long grasses curve at Capri, 


And olive trees blow silver in the wind; 
I shall hear frail songs within the sea’s 
Blue Grotto, but never your song echoed will I find. 
The fringe of crimsoned mantons whirling swift 
To rhythm, and the staccato click of heels, 
Of castanets, the dancer’s petalled gift 
Tossed to the favored, and the kiss that seals 
The end, shall be diversion for a while 
At Lisbon. Nor any traces in the throng 
Like unto you. Thus, other lips that smile 
Can find response in mine. — But should your song 
Be heard, and should your lips curve so again, 
The dance, the jewelled grotto, would be vain. 
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SUMMARY FOR ALASTOR 


B ECAUSE my song was bold 
And you knew but my song, 
You thought it must belong 

To one brave to behold. 


But finding me a shy 

And cool and quiet Eve, 
You scarcely would believe 
The fevered singer was I. 


And you caressed the child 
That blushed beneath your eyes, 
Hoping you might surprise 
The hidden heart and wild. 


And being only human, 

A proud, impetuous fool 
Whose guise alone was cool, 
I let you see the woman. 


Yet, though I was beguiled 
Through being all too human, 
I’m glad you had the woman 
And not the trustful child. 


For though the woman’s weeping 
And still must weep awhile, 

The dreaming child can smile 
And keep on safely sleeping. 
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THE SAD BOY 


Y, his old mother was a glad one. 
And his poor old father was a mad one. 
The two begot this sad one. 


Alas for the single shoe 

The Sad Boy pulled out of the rank green pond, 
Fishing for fairies 

On the prankish advice 

Of two disagreeable lovers of small boys. 


Pity the unfortunate Sad Boy 
With a single magic shoe 
And a pair of feet 

And an extra foot 

With no shoe for it. 


This was how the terrible hopping began 

That wore the Sad Boy thin and through 

To his only shoe 

And started the great fright in the provinces above Brent 
Where the Sad Boy became half of himself 

To match the beautiful boot 

He had dripped from the green pond. 


Wherever he went weeping and hopping 
And stamping and sobbing, 

Pounding a whole earth into a half-heaven, 
Things split where he stood 

Into the left side for the left magic, 

Into no side for the missing right boot. 


Mercy be to the Sad Boy 
Scampering exasperated 
After a wide boot 

To double the magic 

Of a limping foot. 
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Mercy to the melancholy folk 
On the Sad Boy’s right. 


It was not for want of wandering 

He lost the left boot too 

And the knowledge of his left side, 

But because one awful Sunday 

This dear boy dislimbed 

Went back to the old pond 

To fish up the other shoe 

And was quickly (being too light for his line) 
Fished in. 


Gracious how he kicks now 

All the little ripples up! 

The quiet population of Brent has settled down. 
And the perfect surface of the famous pond 

Is slightly pocked, marked with three signs, 

For visitors come to fish for souvenirs, 

Where the Sad Boy went in 

And his glad mother and his mad father after him. 
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THE HIGHER ORDER 


| Renee man to maggot, each can see. 
But to be blind the way of a tree, 
Closed, corked up properly— 


Man has more holes in him than any, and one great spout, 
His spurting mouth, where all the good goes out 
And flies sip whereabout 


And nothing good comes in. And he cannot 
Improve or stay the rot 
By punching eyeholes in a shattered pot. 


Soon the last webs of riddled clay 
Crumble, the essence leaks away. 
Death gathers the decay. : 


And the disintegration bears the honored name 
Of mind. The heart that drills receives the same 
Homage of character. Man lays the blame | 


Of agony on death, pardons the pain, 
Forgets how trees attain 
Death intactly and unslain, 


Since death is sense and sense the thrust 
Of violation in the quiet crust 
That guards the dust. 


There is no mending. The habits of this wisdom break 
The vessel and expcse the dregs we make 
Of the dark restless fluid we mistake 


For wine to spill, but is the very blood 
Of peace we should 
Preserve each drop, to grow and wither like the green wood. 
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HOMILY 
“If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.” 


—_ A. D if your tired unutterable head 

Turn too neatly left and right, 

Crazed by the warlock of acurse 

Dreamed-up in some loquacious bed, 

And if this head of yours rehearse 

The energies spilled into the night 

When you fell down and bruised the stars 

With glitter of superior light, — 


Why, cut if off, stark piece by piece, 

And throw the proud cortex away _ 
And when you’ve marvelled on the wars 
That wove their smoke its intricate way, 
Tear out the tight vermiculate crease 
Where death crawls wearily at bay! 
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BOUNDARY 


ET no stone ‘here to warn the sons of men 
That sons of God dwell on the other side. 
For just as you remark where they have been 
And clinch the spot, they vanish, and the wide 
Desert exists again. 


Hell’s mouth is easier fixed. It spurts red fire 

And vomits demons painfully visible. 

Yet do not flinch! This crater may expire 

And its cool bowl encamp the beautiful 
Nomads that you desire. 
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FEAR IN A CUBICLE 


EAR blasts my four stiff walls. 
Heaven has seven-fold more 
Where I might yet escape, 
But fear knows a secret door. 


With a little eager tooth 
It gnaws the lintel-stone, 
Tunnels the ivory towers, 


And rasps the eternal throne, 


Till on the forehead of God 
The claw of fear cuts red. 

The mark bows down the living 
And raises up the dead. 
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CROSS SECTION OF A LANDSCAPE 


ERE is the ice that girdles joyless ocean ; 
Water girdling a sphere of quiet slime; 
Under it rock that has no light or motion 


Save from the twirl, the eternal pantomime. 


Under the rock is fire that dies by inches 
Over the slag and ash of old decay. 
Finally, what? The mathematician pinches 


Space to a point, in his ponderable way. 


But when I was a boy I searched from pole to pole 
Of a gaudy globe, a rainbow colored ball, 
Peeled the cover, unravelled the shiny whole, 


And was vexed to find at center nothing at all. 
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IRON BEACH 


EYOND this wrathful shore there is no going— 
This iron beach, this tattered verge of land. 
Behind us now the tundra dims with snowing, 
In front the seas leap crashing on the sand. 
Faintly the sun wheels down its quickened arc, 
While at our backs with inexorable motion 
Earth swings forgotten cities into dark 


And night sweeps up across the polar ocean. 


Now we have won, dear sirs, to the end of days. 
Survey the night and prophesy the rest ; 
Darkness has hid our track across the snows. 
Let no man sink his head upon his breast 

But to the north let each a white face raise, 


Calling unto whatever gods he knows. 
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THE MIRROR 


RECT, meticulous within the mirror 
My image postured, combing its black hair. 

“God,” then I thought with sudden terror— 
“Tomorrow or next day, some other day, 
They’li come and put in a box and carry away 
This head with its fine long hair!” O it was droll! 
A man regarding with such an anguished stare 
His corpse that combed black hair across its skull. 


What frigid and especial stars of old 
Converged to lead me out into this street, 
Leaving my image in the glass, to see 
Again and surely in every face I meet 
That accurate implacable and cold 
Refraction of my own mortality? 
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EDWARD GRAVES 


H ERE where the honey-suckle vines grow wan, 
Besieged by bugs that suck their green leaves yellow, 
Well darned in sixty-odd winters’ rusts and lines, 

Sits old Graves on his porch all kinds of weather, 

And ponders with his outside eyes turned in, 

While mongrel hens seek out with lowered beaks 

The bugs, well-filled with honey blood and bloom. 


The browning honey-horns droop and faint, 
Exhale in rainbow drops a timorous essence, 
And spend their whiff of fragrance all unheeded 
On lustful winds who whirl far to the South, 
Heated with expectation of lying that night 
On the voluptuous breast of weeping willow, 
Flowing its hair beside some moon-lit river. 


It hasn’t always been like this with Edward Graves — 
He used to climb the top of Pilot’s Knob 

To see fresh color poured in the morning sky, 

Or watch at eve the sparks fly out and hit the dusk 

As the Master Mechanic ground the sun between 

The flinty sides of distant jagged hills 

To shine and clean it for the coming day. 


What changed him so? 

One evening he came to supper a trifle late, 
And found the meat still frying on the stove, 
The table set, and Jane run off with a show. 
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TO AN IMPORTUNATE GHOST 


RGIVE, my quiet decaying lady, that I 

Went back upon that shore we found together 
Where delicate lithe willows kneel; and whether 
Or not you care (being quiet now,) try—try 
For my sake—to forgive two breasts that seemed 
As strong and white as yours, or more, or less. 
And did I never remember—never? . . . I guess 
There may have been a moment when I dreamed. 


But the waves slapped softly as ever, and there was white flame 
Of many stars in the sky, and the slow moon there 

Came drifting over the water, and from where 

The distant dancers were the music came 

Drifting over the water, and on the shore 


The willows were as lovely as before. 
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EPIGRAMS 


THESE 


HICH to pursue? 
A star 
Is beautiful, 
A pebble, too: 
Blown shaggy gull, 
Pale, angular ; 
Cold sorrowing 
Of wide roses ; 
Hounds burrowing 
With burnished noses. 


PASSION 


Why should we 
With fire in our loins 
Clink three 

Cool coins? 


MORALITY 
I heard a leaf 
Say: “There are two kinds 
Of grief— 
Gaunt gallows; 
The shadows 
On sun-stained minds.” 


SNAILS 
Great are the effects 
And tenets of law, 
And the raw 
Sword of Justice. Young 
Snails could be hung 
Too, if they had practicable necks. 
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MIRRORS 


AS ST the wall the mirror’s back was placed, 
Into the room it gazed with vacant stare, 

But when She came and stood before the glass 

Her face appeared, — she moved, — it was erased. 

The mirrored surface now again is bare 


Awaiting patient till another pass. 


The world is mirror to my Lady’s soul, 

Reflects her pains, upon its solid face. 

Her pleasures too are shown upon the sand 
And all her sighs, in striving for her goal, 
Amongst the clay and dust assume a place 
And for a moment rest upon the land. 

The Hand of God then sweeps across the plane, 
Prepares the surface to reflect again. 
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PIAZZA PIECE 


—J AM a gentleman in a dustcoat trying 
To make you hear. Your ears are soft and smal} 
And listen to an old man not at all, 
They want the young men’s whispering and sighing. 
But see the roses on yorr trellis dying 
And hear the spectral singing of the moon— 
For ¥ must have my lovely lady soon, 


] am a gentleman in a dustcoat trying. 


—I am a lady young in beauty waiting 

Until my truelove comes, and then we kiss. 
But what grey man among the vines is this 
Whose words are dry and faint as in a dream? 
Back from my trellis, sir, before I scream! 
Iam a lady young in beauty waiting. 


— 
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ECLOGUE 


ANE SNEED BEGAN IT: My poor John, alas! | 
J Ten years ago, pretty it was in a ring 
o run as boys and girls do in the grass— 
At that time, leap and hollo and skip and sing 
Came easily to pass. 


And precious little innocents were we! 

Said a boy, “Now shall we let her be the fox?” 

Or a girl, “Now which of you will climb the tree?” 
We were quick-foot the deer, strong-heart the ox, 
Business-man the bee. 


JOHN BLACK SAID: I'll interpret what you mean. 
Our infant selves played happily with our others, 
The cunning me and mine came not between, 
Which like a sword is, O sweethearts and brothers 
Numberless, who have seen. 


JANE SNEED: I tell you what I used to do. 
For joy I used to run by river or wood 

To see with what speed all came trooping too; 
Those days, I could not quit you if I would! 
Nor yet quit me, could you. 


JOHN BLACK RETURNED: But now, Jane, it appears, 
We are sly travellers, keeping good lookout 

Against the face whose ravage cries for tears; 

Old friends, ill-met ; and supposing I call out, 

Draw nigh, friend of these years |— 


Before he think of any reason why, 

The features of that man resolve and burn 

For one long look—but then the flame must die. 
The cold hearts in us mortally return, 

We may not fructify. 
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JANE SNEED SAID BITTERLY: Why, John, you are right. 
We were spendthrifts of joy when we were young, 

But we became usurious, and in fright 

Conceived that such a waste of days was wrong 

For marchers unto night. 


JOHN BLACK SAID: Yes, exactly, that was when 
It happened. For Time involved us: in his toils 

We learned to fear. And every day since then 

We are mortals teasing for immortal spoils, 
Desperate women and men. 


JANE SNEED CONSENTED: It was nothing but this. 
Love suffereth long, is kind — but not in fear. 

For boys run banded, and simple sweethearts kiss, 

Till, on one day, the face of Death appear, 

Then metamorphosis! 


JOHN BLACK SAID: To explain mistrust and wars, 
Theogony has a black witch with hell’s broth; 

Or a preposterous marriage of fleshless stars; 

Or the Fiend’s own naked person; or God wroth 
Fingering his red scars. 


And Philosophy, an art of equal worth, 

Tells of a flaw in the firmament—spots in the sun— 
A Third Day’s error when the upheaving earth 
Was young and prime—a Fate reposed upon. 

The born, before their birth. 


JANE SNEED WITH GRIM LIPS MOCKED HIM: Who 
can tell— 

Not I, not you — about these mysteries! 

Something, John Black, came flapping out of hell 

And wrought between us, and the chasm is 

Digged—and it digged it well. 
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John Crowe Ransom 


OHN BLACK IN DEPRECATION SAID: Be sure 
hat love has suffered a most fatal eclipse ; 

All brotherhoods, filialities insecure; 

Lovers compounding honey on their lips 

With deep doubts to endure. 


JANE SNEED SAID SLOWLY: I suppose it stands 
Just so. Yet I can picture happiness— 

Still wander lovers in the fairy lands 

Who, when stalks Night the dark and fathomless, 
Consort their little hands; 


And well, John Black, those darkened lovers may, 
For hands hold much of heat in little storage, 

And eyes are flickerless torches good as day; 

The flame of each to the other’s flame cries Courage! 
Soon heart to heart slide they. 


Thus unafraid they keep the whole night through, 
Till the sun of a sudden glowing through the brushes, 
They wake and laugh, their eyes again are blue, 
They run to the fields, and apprehend the thrushes, 
And print the fairy dew. 


PORN BLACK’S THE LAST SAY THEN: O innocent dove, 
his is a dream. We lovers mournfully 

Exchange our bleak despairs. We are one part love 

And nine parts bitter thought. As well might be 

Beneath ground as above. 
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Ellen Glines 


PATHETIC FALLACIST 
NTRACTABLE winds, white stars laughing on high, 


Attitudinizing tree-shapes, violent sweet 
Of opening blossoms; living purples that beat 
And throb in sunless leaves; brief butterfly, 
Moon, mountain, cataract, ocean, desert, sky, 
Perfect Ideas; you integral, complete, 

Ignore the pert pidwidgeons at your feet, 


Who claim the sun to measure glow-worms by. 


Vestals of Beauty, whose immortal forms 
Are more than tropes and similes of us, 
Each dithering jingle-stringing minusculus 
Brags of your favors when his fancy warms, 
Agog his cosmic amours to rehearse— 


Don Juan Tenorio of the Universe! 
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Ellen Glines 


AMAZON 
(To a Pioneer) 

HE alienated herself from hearth-fires 

To do battle 
For a people walking in darkness: 
The powers of Erebus 
Flee discomfited 
Having looked upon the moon of her lost breast. 
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Ellen Glines 


THE RETURN 


HERE used to be a path here, for this wood 
Was visited by a goddess anciently ; 

These shafts were white, and in their circle stood 

An altar honored with doves and rose-mary: 

Song and sweet flame ascended all night long, 

And scent of herbs in aromatic pain; 

The fire is dead, and that adoring song 

Fled down the wind . . . SHE will not come again. 


Bleak peristyle, what of the neophytes, 

The censers, and twined myrtle, and those vows 
That one breath served to seal and to perform? 

I find—who had by heart the ineffable rites— 

But a veering wind that maddens in stark boughs, 


Feet of scared leaves running before a storm. 
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MIXED MODES 


Plato, a rich and adult mind if there ever was one, decided in his 
Republic to establish a censorship of music, and accordingly he prohibited 
all but the pure and simple modes. His example is still being followed 
by the Doctors of the Ars Poetica. 


Poetry is a communication between two minds of the same order, and 
what shall that order be? Not only are separate minds very various, 
but even the same mind is various. The same man is gentle and horribly 
wise. One moment he suffers a painful palatal constriction of tender- 
ness, but the next moment he is dissolved in an explosion of brutal 
irony. For an hour at a time he may be in the possession of the dark 
half-conscious memories of his lost pre-natal happiness, according to 
Wordsworth, and according to Freud. But then the other modes of his 
being assert themselves, and there follows an hour in which he has the 
full command of all his faculties, which interact with each other and 
produce the richest synthesis of mind. Is he deaf to poetry at that hour? 


Speaking roughly, a mind is an integer. But it has the ridiculous 
capacity of becoming at any time not its whole self, but one of its pre- 
vious selves, or one of the mere fractions of itself. 


Witness the vogue of juvenile poetry in our day. Poetesses of ten 
summers, and no suspicion of winters, address themselves to readers 
who at the time of reading subscribe to the same mental age. They are 
not alone; they are joined by poetesses, and (Forgive us O Lord) poets, 
whose publishers guarantee that they have become men and women but 
who have not therefore put away the things of a child. For many poets 
and for whole multitudes of readers poetry is an exercise in the juvenile 
modes of mind. H. L. Mencken, with damnable iteration, declares that 
poetry is nothing but paregoric of lullaby, good for making him go to 
sleep, two teaspoonsful of the drug doing the work if it is sufficiently pure. 
Maxwell Bodenheim complains bitterly that this is the attitude of the 
whole modern public, and that poets can’t succeed if they don’t consider 
the obvious requirements of their market. 


The respectable attainments of much recent poetry exist to controvert 
the view that poets are essentially juveniles. It was a view that could 
with some reason have been entertained in 1900, following the century 
of the simplest poetry in English literary history; a century which, being 
the most recent and also the easiest of comprehension, is generally taken 
by lazy readers as standing for the English tradition. As for Tennyson 
and Browning, the former’s mind was much simpler than his glittering 
technique would indicate, and the latter’s was simpler than readers are 
apt to conclude from the state of his grammar. The century outdid 
itself in the nonsense melodies of Swinburne, and the sinister naivite 
of the pre-Raphaelites. But going back earlier into that century, when 
the stream of the English tradition had not yet been diverted, it is 
evident that not Byron nor Keats nor Shelley ever became quite sophis- 
ticated, or grown-up, though Byron showed an indefatigable and alarm- 
ing tendency to devote a complete act of cerebration to each of his poeti- 
ical themes; and Keats missed writing a second English epic because he 
was too young when he tried it,—he did not know how to bring his whole 
mind to bear on his subject as Milton had done, and his Hyperion was 
an exercise in one mode only and intolerable when executed on an epic 
scale. Nobody in the whole century knew how to put his whole mind 
on orre eae to work in poetry, as had Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
an ton. 
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And still the Doctors would have it that youth is the only age for 
poetry. And the poets generally agree; and if they are not young, they 
cultivate such an ingenuous and callow simplicity that they appear so, 
and the full-blooded reader puts them down in disgust and picks up the 
book of prose, which bears no license-tag permitting it to be silly. But 
generally and now certainly some poets are not so tractable. These are 
pre-eminently concerned with the problem of stating their own minds, 
and not the mind of the hypothetical Wonder-Child; and from a trifling 
generation they will have to bear the charge of being wilful and obscure. 
So they are; but may it not be a sin on the nobler side? 


For on the face of it, there seems nothing stranger than the notion 
that wisdom comes out of the mouth of a child: Where did he get it? 
The apocryphal authorities tell many legends about the miracles that 
the Holy Child performed to the discomfiture of his elders; but not one 
of them goes as far as that miracle of sober Scripture, which occurred 
when Jesus removed himself from the company of his parents, went into 
the temple, and confounded the elders with his wisdom, both asking and 
answering questions. Literature never suffered a greater loss than when 
the chronicler refused to report circumstantially these discussions. What 
was his understanding of the imagery of the Songs of Solomon? Or of 
Aristotle’s conception of the function of God? But it is the character 
of miracles that they stagger the comprehension. 


Profanely speaking, mind is an entity of slow growth only, and its 
deliverances are profitable only when it is mature, wise, and sincere. If 
poetry is worth the candle, poets must report their own mixed modes; 
but to simplify and prettify the theme is the office of the composers of 
the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers. 

J.C. R. 
o @ | 


SUNRISE TRUMPETS. By Joseph Auslander. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1924. 


Here is a book that proclaims its author an accomplished technician 
in the older forms of verse, a master of facile emotional turns, and a 
contriver of polished and intriguing phrase. In several poems of his 
volume such as Words and How Love Stands, Mr. Auslander touches a 
point of achievement that is not to be dismissed lightly from memory, 
but for the most part his work slips into a comfortable and pleasant 
haze of unexalted reminiscence. In fine he is a poet of much promise, 
and some little fulfillment but not of great immediate significance. 


Mr. Auslander is a poet who possesses great sensitivity to the minor 
strains of emotional experince, but this very preoccupation, if such it 
may be termed, seduces him into poetry that is scarcely important or 
memorable except for a certain neatness and glitter of phrase. His sensi- 
tivity often leads him to respond to a poetic stimulus so slender that 
when refracted through the medium of his verse it fails to evoke the 
appropriate reaction. And this overly facile emotional content lays him 
open to the charge of a feminine exaggeration or even insincerity on the 
part of readers who perhaps are not so delicately attuned to the frail 
modulations of which he treats. 


The correct melancholy of his love poems like Pendulun:, Marked, and 
Love and Garlands grows a bit wearisome, and his various sophomoric 
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ecstacies upon hearing a bird’s song do not appear to be highly transmis- 
sible. For instance: 


“Heaven is in my hand, and I 
Touch a heartbeat of the sky, 
Hearing a blackbird’s cry.” 


After a few lines like these, one cries out for something tough and 
bitter. In short, his verse is often cloying, it needs spice; for the most 
part it lacks what is known in current critical vernacular as cerebration. 


As has been said, he is a contriver of fine phrases that have a certain 
pure magic and some slight passion about them. But he has a marked 
tendency to overwork such effective phrases, either in a refrain or by 
scattered repetition, thus making a mere word bear a double burden and 
reducing it for lack of adequate content to a sort of fragile rhetoric. 
Lines such as “water torturing through frozen snow,” “hawk-dark trees,” 
bronze rumor of bees,” “White sea-hoofs thundering on the sea” or “the 
slow irresolute gold” are not to be easily forgotten; and when he writes 
of words there is evinced a true and feeling comprehension for their 
latent richness : 


“And there are words that strain like April hedges 
Upward, lonely words with tears on them; 
And syllables whose haunting crimson edges 
Bleed: ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem !’ 
And that long star-drift of bright agony: 
‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani.’ ”’ 


A comment on Mr. Auslander’s work should not close without mark- 
ing him at his best in a poem that exhibits a true union of his technique, 
his gift of phrase, and a deep and convincing sincerity : 


“Rain is going through deep ground tonight, 
Your body is in the ground; 
The air booms with one shadowy sound tonight, 
One sound. 


O beautiful tired eyes, O tranquil hands, 
My proud pale father, see 
Retween you and the downpour how Love stands 
With me!” 
R. P. W. 


THE FLAMING TERRAPIN. By Roy Campbell. New York: The 
Dial Press. 


Mr. Campbell invokes no effete muse. Like himself, she is South 
African. a muse of the berg. “nourished on sunlight in a world of stone,” 
direct, vigorous, suvage, and benutiful. These qualities in his work, 
coupled with its length, rightly created a stir. A poem in six parts of 
nearly two thousand lines, written in pentameter couplets is rather un- 
usual. 


The poet sees the spirit of life, the creative force as opposed to the 
devil of destruction, as a mighty terrapin. And in a world that so needs 
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another cleansing he visions this flaming servant of God towing the Ark 
of Noah to salvation. This story and its symbolism grow a trifle tire- 
some and complicated at times, but the poem itself never loses interest. 


It moves at break-neck speed throughout. A slower pace occasionally 
might have added variety. But everything is intense. Tropical flowers 
explode from the ground. The figures of galloping horses and of the 
wind recur constantly. Hurricanes sweep through the verse; lightning 
shimmers over it. . 


The imagery is always striking, though not always felicitous. It 
ranges from the grotesque ugliness of a moon crawling like a cockroach 
on the blanket of the sky to the majesty of ocean waves so huge 


“that it seemed by God’s decree, 
The Alps had all gone marching on the sea.” 


Imagery dominates rather than music, though some passages are 
memorable for the last too. In some lines the two combine magnificent- 
ly as when— 


“Ocean lifts on a white crest 
His pale foam feathers for the moon to burn.” 
J. W. 


WE EXPECT to receive general felicitations upon the recent acquisi- 
tion of Mrs. Laura Riding Gottschalk, of Louisville, as a regular and 
participating member of the Fugitive group. It will be unnecessary in 
the future to introduce her as a foreign contributor in these pages. 


CONTRIBUTORS to this number are BHllen Glines, of Porto Rico, 
well known to readers of this and other poetry journals; George H. 
Dillon, of Chicago, editor of the FORGE; and Katherine Estes Rice and 
Andrew Nelson Lytle, undergraduate students at Vanderbilt University. 


PATRONS 


The expense of publishing the FUGITIVE is partly met through the 
generosity of our Patrons; these are the good friends of our enterprise 
who contribute more than moral support. We wish to acknowledge their 
philanthropy. The present list of patrons includes: 


Miss Esther Anthell, Ithaca, N. Y. 
The Associated Retailers of Nashville. 
Joel Cheek, Nashville. 

William C. Cobb, Nashville. 

Mrs. W. R. Davidson, Evansville, Ind. 
Simon Ghertner. 

Mrs. Isabel R. Mayers, Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Kenneth McColl, Bennettsville, Ga. 
Prof. C. A. McMurray, Nashville. 

Mrs. F. A. Sherrer, Oberlin, Ohio. 

F. A. Sherrer, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mrs. Evelyn Stevenson, Nashville. 
Ward-Belmont College, Nashville. 
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EASTER MORNING: CROSBY JUNCTION 


"THE psalms are said and three potted lilies nod 
As the preacher’s measured plea ascends to God 

The Father, to the Son and Holy Ghost. 

The words ascend, drift out the windows, are lost 


In the April hot sunshine whose intense gold 
Has inflamed the maple bud and the sullen cold 
Thick crocus whose new fires perfect the spring. 
“The Winter today is fled and sweet birds sing 


“That to the earth is come the Son of Life, 
That Mortality is swallowed up of Life.” 

(Of a surety after winter there is spring 

For joy whereof be it said the sweet birds sing.) 


“And so ye all from the body of this death 

Shall be sucked up like dew from the earth beneath—” 
(The sun sucks up the dew from fields new-plowed )— 
“And on such day that which each man hath sowed, 


“That shall he reap.” (Wherefore let the seed be good 
That the yellow corn may fructify when sowed.) 
“Rejoice, ye Righteous, Christ from the tomb is come!” 
(The crocus, a Christ, breaks its black bulb, the tomb.) 


“Now ye that believe on Him are not to die — ” 
(Through the window the voice importunate and high 
Rejects the confutation of the stone 

That in the churchyard marks the mortal bone)— 
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“But inherit life eternal—have ye no fear!” 
(Indeed there are no murderers buried here 
But godly flesh is rumored to decay, 

And if here flourish not the rank green bay 


The cedar hath an hungry root and long. 

How may we sing who have no golden song, 

How may we speak who have no word to say, 

Or pray, or pray — who would so gently pray ?) 
—Rossrt Penn WazRgsn. 
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MR. DODD’S SON 


E, was born far inland in a little town 
That sent no men in ships down to the sea, 
And beyond her dusty streets had only known 
Green mains of the wheatfield tossing silently. 


If in her steeples never there tolled a bell 
For lovely keels that left her but to be lost, 
At least in chambers of the deep whorled shell 
Reverberation lingered like the ghost 


Of reminiscent music in a dream. 

After the harvest at night in a sultry sleep 

He would see his own white body drift and gleam 
Down shifting reaches of the grey cold deep. 


Before he died unto the sea he came; 

He could not speak — as one who suddenly 

Hears in the night beyond the coasts of time 
Faintly the surges of eternity. 

) —Rosert PENN WaRREN. 
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TO A FACE IN THE CROWD 


Y brother, brother, whither do you pass, 
Unto what hill at dawn, unto what glen 
Where among rocks the faint lascivious grass — 
Fingers in lust the arrogant bones of men? 


Beside what bitter waters will you go 

Where the lean gulls of your heart along the shore 
Rehearse to the cliffs the rhetoric of their woe? 

In dreams perhaps I have seen your face before. 


A certain night has borne both you and me; 
We are the children of an ancient band 
Broken between the mountains and the sea. 

A cromlech marks for you that ultimate strand 


And dolorous you must find the place they stood. 
Of old I know that shore, that dim terrain, 

And know how black and turbulent the blood 
Will beat through iron chambers of the brain 


When at your back the taciturn tall stone, 
Which is your fathers’ monument and mark, 
Repeats the waves’ implacable monotone, 
Ascends the night and propagates the dark. 


Men there have lived who wrestled with the ocean; 
I was afraid — the polyp was their shroud. 

I was afraid. That shore of your decision 

Awaits beyond this street where in the crowd 


Your face is blown, an apparition, past. 
Renounce the night as I and we must meet 
As weary nomads in this desert at last, 
Borne in the lost procession of these feet. 
—Rospeet Penn WARREN. 
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THE WRESTLING MATCH 


HER in this corner, ladies and gentlemen, 

I now presents ‘Mug’ Hill, weight two-hundred-ten, 
Who will wrestle here tonight the ‘Battling Pole,’ 
Boruff—” who, as insistently the stale 


Loud voice behind asserts, is good as hell. 

“Is good as hell, I says,” and then the bell 
Stabs up to life two engines of flesh and bone, 
Each like a great and bronze automaton 


That by black magic moves stupendously, 
Moving with a machine’s intensity, 

To some obscure and terrible conclusion 
Involving us as in an absurd vision 


The truculent dull spirit is involved 

There to contend above, while is dissolved 
In sleep the twisted body on the bed. 

The barker said — or was it this he said: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, I now present—” 
The voice here sank in some obscene intent— 
“That which is body so you all may see 

The bone and blood and sweat and agony 


And thews that through the tortured years have striven 
To breach the flesh so sure to spill when broken 
The only breath, a cry, and the dark blood 
That forever we would keep if we but could. 
—Rosert PENN WakREN. 
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CHRONICLE OF AN ACQUAINTANCE 


145 behind him walking to a class, 

He delayed to tie an untied shoe, 

We spoke, and from then on acquaintance grew. 
After his brother died he used to pass 

The evening studying in my room with me, 

At mid-night we'd go to the dog-wagon to get food 
And when war came I advised him to go to sea, 

He did that without the loss of blood. 


Then he went to Akron to make tires, 

Christmas he sent me cards and one at Easter 

With notes how he was making money faster 

Than I was to buy things that he admires, 

Till yesterday his landlady wrote to say 

That he died Thursday. This is Saturday. 
—Mueritt Moors. 
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AUTUMN DAWN 


pae wind blew all that night so long and hard 
That all the leaves on the left side of the yard 

Were blown across the yard to the other side 

Where they lodged against the picket fence to wait 

For Dawn and for the anxious wind to abate. 

After that occurred Dawn appeared too, 

Stumbling in through the sky that was opened wide 

And glittering coldly as it turned to blue. 


Upstairs, moreover, in the left front room 
A child was born, entirely unattended, 
And across the hall in the room on the other side 
The heart of a body there apprehended doom 
By stopping, but by no sign could one outside 
Notice that the universe had been amended. 
—Mureitt Moors. 
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SCIENTIA VINCIT OMNIA? 


SS were formed by acids combined with bases 
Under proper conditions, that was easy to see. 

She was acid, also easy, but he? 

A weak base only to be used in certain cases 

To unite with an acid that was rather weak? 

He was not sure. It seemed as though he was 

But he was never sure of it because 

He never could quite bring himself to speak. 


So laboratory—laboratory—laboratory—— 

On, on it went, three days out of six, 

Chemicals here, chemicals there,—do they mix? 

The ancient characters acting the ancient story. 

And just as surely as young birds learn to sing 

Love in a test-tube he knew was a dangerous thing. 
—MERRILL Moors. 
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YOU CAN NEVER TELL 


ve can never tell what girls are going to do 
Or what boys are thinking about. If you begin 

By taking a pin and saying, ‘This is a pin,’ 

And hold it up where they can get a view 

The girls are just as apt to leave the group 

Particularly if they happen to be in love, 

And the boys may remark—“Good heavens above, 

Watch that aviator loop the loop,” 


If they happen to be out of doors talking together. 
If it happens to be inclement weather 
And they’re indoors listening to someone play 
The sort of music you don’t hear every day 
What may occur is unpredictable 
And what does occur is quite incredible. 
—Mprri.t_ Moors. 
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DROWNED IN DREAMS 


if was the bottom of the slimy ocean 

Where he was. He had been tossed there 

By currents that washed his face and brushed his hair 
With the thoroughness perhaps, but without the care 
Of the way he was accustomed to on land. 

He was partly drifted over with sand 

With a coral branch gripped in his stiffened hand 

As he lay there without the slightest motion. 


What a dream for a cabin-boy to dream! 

One who slept most of the day on deck. 

It was he who hoped the ship would wreck, 

He who could not sleep while in the Gulf Stream, 

And he to whom the sailors related their tales 

Of men and monsters, women and ports and gales. 
—MeErrRiL_L Moors. 
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REVOLUTION AND THE SENTRIES 


Gj (ete! said nothing who had been taught to stand 
Patiently by the door where all came in 

And wait there all day with an outstretched hand, 

They had forgotten how to frown and grin 

And had something of the expression babies have 

Whose facial muscles timidly await 

The command of nerves whose development is late 

While the nerves that are there are neither bold nor brave. 


But those to whom no orders had been given at all 

Laughed uproariously enough to split their cheeks. 

They had not had, they claimed, so much fun in weeks, 

And when no one was coming down the hall 

Each one looked at the other and said, “Well, well, 

What do you think about that? What in the hell!” 
—MERRILL Moore. 
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FOR A DYING CHILD 


(In the Far South) 


N° thought of thee unkind 

Has harbored in her mind, 

O Death, for her we ask, 

Don thy least awful mask! 

Let first thy dark hands fall 

On mirror and on wall; 

Then blot out each white face 

Bent on her in this place. 

And all lights gathered there 

In thy huge fingers bear 

Like bright birds in a cage— 

For her no swarthy mage 

Will gloom in his dark pride: 

She sees thee at her side, 

A new black serving boy 

Who brings her his rude toy. 
—Watrtse McCain. 
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NOT LONG GREEN 


| gasses a heavy long time on the long green bough 
Hangs the apple of a summer that is shaken 

From its flat hot road to its apple-topped hill 

With the scraping of a mole that would awaken .. . 


He is under the turf of the long green meadow, 
Snuffling under grass and lusty clover 

With a sure blunt snout and capable paws 

Up the long green slope past the beeches and the haws 
For the summer must be shaken and over. 


It’s a heavy long time that an apple must hang. 

He is butting out a path, he is shoveling a furrow, 
Till the tree will be a-quiver, feeling mole at the root. 
It is tall, it is green, but he will burrow, 


Till the root will be sapless and the twig will be dry 
And the long green bough it will be shaken. 
The apple is too old, it has worms at the core, 
And the long green summer will be green no more. 
The apple will fall and not awaken. 

—Dona.Lp Davipson. 
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FOR EXAMPLE 


UESTIONED of a monkish race 
What I am and where I live, 
I will answer, by your grace, 
For example, for example. 
Answering only is to give 
You for example. 


The owlish thing that cracks its beak 
At the fingers that would pry 

With daylight gropings in my hole, 
For example, that is I. 


For example but much frailer 
There be cobwebs on the moon 
Where a tiny leaping spider 
Guards its delicate cocoon. 


For example, death on crutches 
With a blindman’s silver bell, 
Tagged for other visible wretches, 
Tinkling for example well. 


Or the point where two lines meet, 
Sweetly each dividing self. 
Beyond, around me, every way 
Stretches on infinity’s half. 


Having neither up nor down, 
Having neither weight nor sense, 
I am only here or there, 

For example, plain pretense. 
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Or better for example rounded, 
Circular without an end, 

Self upon a self involving, 
Hollow within hollow penned. 


Or a puzzling fraction: one, 
Entered by an irritant three, 
Divided plus on plus forever, 
For example infinity. 


I the picture of a page 

That bears the picture of a page, 
Pictured page within a page 
Within a page within a page. 


For example, hell on wheels, 
Or God on a tree for example; 
Microscopic mote on heaven ; 
Any figure will be ample. 


A little eye against a brain, 

A little tongue that wags its best, 
A burning heart, a powerless hand, 
A timeless wish that will not rest. 


For example, for example, 
Thus to sing you for example 
Is for example and I am 
An Example, for example. 
—Donavcp Davipson. 
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PORTRAIT OF A WASP 


| isokeagdes NG its dangerous-faceted eyes of jet, 
The insect perches in this balmy place. 

The jaws, presiding at the tabourette, 

Champ out the pith of this or that disgrace. 


From cup to cup it ferries to and fro 

A spilth of gall. At honeyed intervals 

The tiny tongue is pliant with the woe 

Of desperate epics, blabbed in servants’ halls. 


The Gnat, the drowsy moth, the witless Fly 

Blandly parade, but tremble as they sing. 

Expert in flight and in anatomy, 

They watch the angry barb that hides a sting. 
—Dona.p Davipeon. 
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UNHAPPY MEN 


OX E tired twilight as I languidly lay 
Beneath a willow tree, there came a ghost 
Softly to me: I think he had the most 
Disconsolate eyes that ever passed my way; 
And when he spoke to me his voice was dim 
Like fading colours in a darkling pool; 

And when he spoke to me his voice was cool; 
Almost it seemed I was a part of him. 


Quietly terrified, I whispered to 

That ghost who looked like all the unhappy men 

That ever had lived to die: “Wherefore do you 

Return on earth to trouble me?” And then 

He said: “There’s no returning of the dead 

To earth.” And “No?” I said; and “No,” he said. 
—Groronr H. DILion. 
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DRUIDA 


Ao Druida, below Druida, 
Round Druida when she loved 
The earth and air, 

The grass and clouds, 

Were golden, were laden, 

Not with love—oh less ethereal 

Her radiation— 

But with him heavily. 


Her truce of him was timeless. 

Her space of him was edgeless. 

But the man heard the minute strike, 

Marked the spot he stood upon. 

When a leaf fell, when the minute struck, 
When a star stopped, when the plot was drawn, 
The man called farewell to Druida. 


A hundred huts heard the cry. 

The heavy earth, the heavy air, 
Lightened, melted. 

The man was gone. 

Druida laughed. 

Touched the precious places of transfiguration, 
The head, the heart, 

The earth, the air, 

Felt only four fiery substances 

That burned not but crackled and echoed 
With sparkling departing. 
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Follow him, follow him, 
A hundred sisters said. 


Druida followed. 

Not to bless him, not to curse him, 
Not to bring back the bridegroom, 
But to pass him like a blind bird 
As if heaven were ahead. 


She follows him, she follows him, 

A hundred sisters said, 

Standing at their doors while the man fled by 
And Druida smiled along. 


Druida found the sky. 

Earth was no more native, 

Love was an alienation of the dust, 

Man but a lover not love, 

Woman but a form of faith, 

Yet enduring in a heaven of earthly recantations. 


She has passed him, she has passed him, 
A hundred sisters cried. 

And the man turned back. 

And a hundred passions welcomed him 


In a hundred huts. 
—Lavura RipInG GorrscHALK. 
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THE CIRCUS 


fd Rite trained men tumble hereditarily. 
The ring master has lost his way 

Back to the music, the band being 

Not the same choir simple 

Of primate tunes, as in the old days, 

But a careful dissonance 

Drowning elaborately the lost theme. 


The quivering and overturning, 

The serene tricks of the trapeze 

Just falling short of danger— 

Who is bedazzled by all this? 

The applause will be forthcoming not until afterwards, 
When the dozing audience awakes, 

Claps and blinks at its own dreams, 

Goes home teased. 


The concentration is complete. 

Other rings entertain their own atmospheres, 
Clatter their cages secure in outer silence. 

And the universality is preserved 

By the private ignorance of each ring in the tent. 
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Two only disturb the gigantic self-possession ; 
A tiger and the lonelier, 

Untamable, sadder than fierce, 

Whose scornful beauty is to be brave 

Not despairingly but hopelessly as 

A tawny pride appraises sleekly 

A black and white world; 

The other, the poor poet and crier, 

Renounces a prominent place in the accurate frenzy 
And, perceiving a clenched philosophy 

In the lean jaws, 

Throws himself bit by bit 

In rhythmic meat 


To the starved yellow beast. 
—Lavura Ripinc GorrscHaLk. 
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CHANGE OF WEATHER 


Y -, \acabahiomreaie your tokens are the same 

I met that calendared afternoon in May 
When fingers of rain flew in uncertain play 
On street-car windows, then we laughed at the game 
Of being drenched when our turn came to alight, 
Blasphemed the weather-man for untold weather, 
Descanted how cruelly the rain would wither 
A naked hat — and other things as trite. 


Yet am I certain you are not as then, 
Though trivial things may argue it thiswise, 
Sighs of the fat wind echoing October, 
Iilusions of showers on your window pane, 
Signs of a change of weather in your eyes 


Augur that you have given something over. 
Ricuarp 8. Wast, Jp. 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER 


I HAVE seen, O, the miller’s daughter 
And on her neck a coral necklace lies 
And yellow glint of corn is in her eyes 
Which are a blue stillwater. 


The strange miller hath strange daughter 
For he is pink and painfully doth walk 
And life demandeth of them little talk 
Beside the small millwater. 


At candlelight I hear she goes 

And on a bed of snow like snow she lies 

Yet warmer much and lids her sleepy eyes. 
Long lies the tall white tower which uprose. 


At dalight some vague bird 

Tinkles his little bell and she comes down 
Coiling her hair as queens would coil a crown. 
Yet queens are too absurd, 


And so am I, poor bookish hind, 

Who come by fabulous roads around the hill 
To bring the famous daughter of the mill 

No combs to sell, no corn to grind, 


But too much pudding in my head 

Of learned characters and scraps of love 

Which O that she might peck at (dainty dove!) 
And words vain to be said. 


What then to do but stare— 

A learned eye of our most Christian nation 
And foremost philosophical generation— 
At primary chrome of hair, 
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Astronomied Oes of eyes 

And the white moons I tremble to behold 

(More than my books did shake me, or a tale told) 
And all her parts likewise. 


She dwells beside a water 
And counts the bins and ties the sacks pardee 
And cleaves my closet thought, and is to me 


A most rare miller’s daughter. 
—JoHN Crows Ransom. 
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JACK’S LETTER 


Db? not consider that Jack and Rose apart 

Can thrive much, for they cannot lie together 
Nor under the same roof nor in the same weather ; 
These are the moons of absence grieving the heart. 


And if I knew the gods upon the hill 

I’d ask the kindest: Wet your lip and bless 
The little ones that die of separateness, 
Absent and impotent and unspoken still. 


Now Jack, sore-hearted, puts his wits to use; 
He must convey to Rose his pent-up love 
And then receive acknowledgment thereof ; 
A letter is his passionate excuse. 


But cold and dry he finds the paper sheet 
And atrabilious and sour is ink; 

He’d set his matter forth but stops to think 
His passion must in transit lose its heat; 


So plants on four sides of the folio 

Himself in bulbs of cunning charactry, 

But Rose must guess the cipher! seeing she 
Must water him with tears if he would grow. 


The glade is not so green now, Jack says there; 
The fish have all swum down the dwindled stream; 
The birds have scattered and become a dream; 
Eheu, eheu! he’d latinize despair. 


Here then lies Jack beneath a penny seal. 

The dainty lady of the superscription 

If she have very delicate perception 

With eyes may see and with sharp fingers feel. 


The post is gone and the event will tell. 

If only she should lay it to her bosom, 

Her parcel might soon thicken to a blossom 
Which would be soft to hold and sweet to smell. 


—JOHN CROWE Ransom. 
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SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


Ve the green army battled and drove North 

The black army, one old fugitive crept forth 
From his hole beside the hearth, wearied a little 
With fixing his blue eye on ash and spittle. 


He hopped outdoors stifflegged on his stave 
To quiz the spring and see if it would grave 
Bright images on a mind so weathered and hard 
It scarcely received the print of his backyard. 


He was a small man with head larger than most, 
And so much it had kept and so much lost, 

It could not buzz and spin with giddy mirth 

At these quick salad hues that gauded earth. 


Business brighter than that had been enacted 
Day after day within the curled compacted 
Grey hemispheres—music and histories 
Enveloping more than April novelties. 


If the grey cloud of thought for once was stilled 
For the great cycle fifty times fulfilled, 

Yet it was feathers that quivered—grass—the bee, 
The foal, the firstling yellow bloom—not he. 


He leaned upon the earth and turned his eyes 
About the world and said with no surprise— 
“I am a god. I may not seem to be, 

The other gods have disinherited me. 


“This is the patrimony of a god, 
Nature’s instant obedience if he nod; 
But in my poverty and disrepute 

I will, and have no way to execute. 
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“The better part of godhood is design. 
This is not theirs only, for I know mine, 
And I project such worlds as need not yield 
To this commanded April on the field. 


“And it is ample. For it satisfies 

My royal blood even thus to exercise 
The ancestral arts of my theogony. 

I am a god, though none attend to me.” 


And he watched, with large head resting in the sun, 
The gods at play, and did not envy one. 
He had the magic too, and knew his power, 
But was too tired to work it at that hour. 
—JOHN Crowe Ransom. 
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RED EVEN 


WEST of the chimneys by dark council fires 

Crouch plumed and painted forms cloud-blanketed ; 
Small owls moan incantations to the dead, 
And feathered shadows leap forth at their choirs 
Through parks and lawns; bats loop around the wires 
In swastikas down avenues outspread 
Where tar binds earth that pulses to the tread 
Of moccasins among the spinning tires. 


O Burghers, telephones and radio 
Are noisy charms, yet night is stronger far, 
And picture shows and bridge will not avail 


Against the green flints of some archer star 
Always to keep your dreams from knowing woe, 


Cold, and lost fears that made your fathers pale. 
—Jrsse WILLS. 
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PROSE 


HOMAGE TO JOHN DRYDEN. By T. 8. Eliot. The Hogarth Press. 
London. 

Modern poets have been frequently assailed on the ground that they 
break the continuity of the English tradition. For instance, they are 
impatient with the nineteenth century, and make impetuous experiment- 
al sallies which sometimes may seem to bear little relation to anything 
in previous English or American literature. But, as modern poetry 
gradually steadies itself out of the flux of experimentalism in which it 
has for a while gyrated, at least one origin of the stream definitely ap- 
pears. Modern poets will have nothing to do with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is true; but they do not throw English poetry away; they are 
turning with more and more interest to the later Elizabethans, to Jobn 
Dryden, and even to the much-maligned eighteenth century. 

Here comes the great significance of this collection of three critical 
essays by T. 8. Eliot, dealing with Dryden, the Metaphysical Poets, and 
Andrew Marvell, respectively. It is a book which every modern poet 
and every student of modern poetry would do well to absorb thoroughly. 
For while on the one hand it contains a new and discriminating evalua- 
tin of certain too-much-neglected poets, on the other hand it affords a 
key to important directions and values in modern poetry. 

Mr. Eliot shows that Dryden is thought to be non-poetic. or prosaic, 
probably because of “a prejudice that the material, the feelings, out of 
which he builds is not poetic.” Yet to Mr. Eliot he seems to be “dis- 
tinguished principally by his poetic ability.” What has kept later ages, 
and particularly the nineteenth century, from appreciating him is the 
false limitation put upon the meaning of “satire” and “wit.” And in 
this essay and the others Mr. Eliot demonstrates that satire and wit 
are not to be referred exclusively to prose or even to a possible meaner 
sort of poetry than is found, say, in Milton or Tennyson. 

In the essay on Marvell wit is defined as “a tough reasonableness 
beneath the slight lyric grace,” differing in quality, of course, in differ- 


ent poets. He does not find it in the nineteenth century poets, but he does — 


find it in Marvell, most particularly in “The Coy Mistress,” which he 
analyzes at some length, and in which he finds that wit hecomes the 
“structural decoration of a serious idea,” and an “alliance of levity and 
seriousness.” “Surprise” is of course another prime element of true 
wit, which is very much more than smart fooling or brilliant word-play. 
It is not erudition, nor is it cynicism. “It involves, probably, a recog- 
nition, implicit in the expression of every experience, of other kinds of 
experience which are possible.” Mr. Eliot furthermore scems to indi- 
cate that where wit is not found, a kind of immaturity is present. 
Irony, too, is involved in wit, but irony without wit lacks “an internal 
equilibrium,” is liable to become more protest. 

This is all very significant doctrine for modern pocts, and it would 
be an interesting project to examine the leading writers of this time for 
presence or absence of a quality which would seem to fit exactly the 
temper of a very complicated and sophisticated age. But there is not 
space to do more than suggest that the test might happily he applied 
to disclose unexpected values or the lack of thm. It is still more per- 
tinent, however, to point out that in his essay on the Metaphysical 
Poets, T. 8. Eliot has come nearer than any other critic to justifying 
the modern dislike for the nineteenth century poets and to defending on 
valid grounds the complexity, or obscurity, or difficulty of much modern 


In the Metaphysical Poets, thought and feeling are continually and 
immediately associated. Tennyson and Browning, on the other hand, 
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had thoughts, “but they did not feel their thought as immediately as 
the odour of a rose. A thought to Donne was an experience; it modi- 
fied his sensibility.” But after the seventeenth century a ‘dissocia- 
tion of sensibilty set in,” from which we have never recovered (though 
we may be recovering now). Since the seventeenth century, poets have 
“thought and felt by fits, unbalanced.” The eighteenth century was 
mainly thought; the nineteenth, predominantly feeling. But the Meta- 
physical Poets were “engaged in the task of trying to find the verbal 
equivalents for states of mind and feeling. And this means that they 
are more mature, and that they wear better, than later poets of cer- 
tainly not less literary ability.” 

And wherein does all this relate to the modern poet? Mr. Eliot 
says: “We can only say that it appears likely that poets in our civiliza- 
tion, as it exists at present, must be dificult. Our civilization compre- 
hends great variety and complexity, and this variety and complexity, 
playing upon a refined sensibility, must produce various and complex 
results. The poet must become more and more comprehensive, more al- 
lusive, more indirect, in order to force, to dislocate if necessary, lan- 
gauge into his meaning.” We must not only look into our hearts and 
write; “one must look into the cerebral cortex, the nervous system, and 
the digestive tracts.” 

A better apologia for a great part of modern poetry, and especially a 
character of poetry in which The Fugitive has been most interested, 
could hardly be devised. One might say that in this time it is more 
dificult to be simple that it is to be difficult; and that most kinds of 
simplicity are likely to fall under the accusation of dishonesty on the 
one hand and lack of a necessary diversity of equipment on the ere 

s 2 iS) a 

WILLIAM Y. ELLIOTT, now at Berkeley, California, and Alien 
Tate, now in New York, have expressed their wish to enter upon an 
inactive status so far as their present membership in the FUGITIVE 
group is concerned. Distance prevents their taking the part which they 
consider that active membership might imply. We reluctantly with- 
draw their names from the masthead, and hope that they will find it 
possible to enter upon active membership again before very long. 
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THE POT OF EARTH. By Archibald MacLeish. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $1.25. 

Mr. MacLeish’s volume contains a single compact poem, partially nar- 
rative, but more largely reflective. It is astonishingly well-finished, as- 
tonishingly well-sustained. The adverb is used deliberately; for though 
there has been no lack of long poems in recent contemporary poetry, they 
have generally been hopelessly tedious, as in the case of Robinson; or 
vapid, as in the case of Vachel Lindsay; or merely vaporous. 

The symbolism of the Adonis-myth is woven through the poem, which 
follows the changes in a woman’s life from childhood to maturity. It 
is the old cycle of birth and death, indicated by the use of the sprouting 
corn, the fructifying rain, the round of the seasons, as symbols. In his 
manner the author has followed, consciously or unconsciously, T. 8. 
Eliot’s “The Waste Land.” “The Pot of Earth” has the disjunctiveness, 
the inconsequential quality of “The Waste Land,” and there is more 
than one hint of Eliot’s phrasing. Though one dislikes to make such 
derivations, they are inescapable here. If the poem were less good, 
the echoes would constitute a fault; but in a piece of work so finely 
wrought, and constructed with such apparent deliberation, it seems 
mere quibbling to object. Not every young poet can at once achieve 
uniqueness; he will naturally follow the models that fit his temper. 
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And the Eliot style, in “The Pot of Earth” gives results which are 
positively good, suggesting even that Mr. MacLeish may go T. S. Eliot 
one better, purge out the grosser elements that afflicted “The Waste 
Land,” and evolve something of his own. 

Technically, the most notable feature of “The Pot of Earth” is its 
indirectness. Mr. MacLeish is seldom forthright; he works by implica- 
tion, weaving many disparate elements into unity. And in this particu- 
lar effect he is on the right track for a modern poet, for he has the 
variety of associations, the precision of diction, the maturity of view- 
point which are necessary for the very dificult modern technique. — 


CONTRIBUTORS to this cna are George H. Dillon, Editor of 
the FORGE, Chicago; Walter McClellan, poet and playwright of Mem- 
phis, and Richard S. West, Jr., student at Vanderbilt University. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE POETIC DISCONTENT 


Not many poets are satisfied with dualism. Mr. Gorham B. Munson, 
in a remarkable and brilliant analysis, has apparently succeeded in 
making a dualist out of Mr. Robert Frost, but only by a considerable 
simplification of Mr. Frost's mind, which may or may not be relished 
by the owner. 

A dualist is a practical man whose mind has no philosophical quality. 
It may be that we begin our intellectual lives as dualists, but under the 
logic of experience (if our minds entertain the logical categories) we 
soon find that the largest problem in our lives is to effect an escape 
from dualism. The dualist sees himself as one, and the objective world 
as another; this world is not sympathetic, not even sentient, but still 
fairly plastic to his will, and capable of being made by hard work to 
minister to his happiness: a wilderness which may transformed into 
a garden, a habitat which has the makings of a home. His problem 
is purely the physical one: the application of force at the point where 
it will do the most good. 

Philosophy and methapysics take their rise most naturally when one 
perceives that the object, which is the world, is too formidable to be 
controlled altogether by the subject, which is oneself. Defeat humbles 
the proud spirit of a mortal. He cannot impose his will upon Nature, 
and self-respect will not permit him to deceive himself through the il- 
luson of work, the debauchery of the “practical” life. Insisting upon 
his own independence, he is forced to conclude that his personal identity 
is a tiny thing fighting a precarious and inevitably a losing fight against 
annihiliation by superior forces. Then he consents to surrender the idea 
of his own dominating personality in exchange for the more tenable 
idea that he is in some manner related by ties of creation to the world, 
and entitled to some share in the general patrimony. The second step 
in his intellectual career is to discover somehow this community. It is 
a mystical community, capable of a great variety of definitions. So he 
finds God appointing to Nature and to himself appropriate places in a 
system where not a sparrow falls without effect and the hairs of his 
own head are numbered. So he is quick to note every sign of under- 
standing on Nature's part, and his songs are filled with “pathetic falla- 
cies.” He is persistently trying to escape from an isolation which he 
cannot endure. 

These efforts may or may not bring contentment. The romantic con- 
structions of his mysticism are generally obnoxious to the sober ob- 
servations of his science, and frequently they fall. The romantic poet 
comes to the point of puncturing his own illusions, objecting to his own 
romantic treatment of Nature. and cancelling the line which his own 
creative fancy has projected. He has advanced at this point to a third 
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position which is later and further—though not all would say higher— 
that the position he has just vacated. Certainly it is not merely a re 
turn to his first position, though it is an affirmation of dualism. For too 
much history has intervened, he is a dualist with a difference—reluc- 
tant, speculative, sophisticated rather than ingenuous, and richer by 
all the pathetic fallacies he has ever entertained. There is a naive, un- 
qualified, strictly-business sort of dualism, and there is a matured and 
informed dualism which though critical is also romantic and poetical ;— 
and his is now the latter. It may be that most poetry is composed w 

from the point of view of the second, the purely romantic position. 
Nearly all the poetry of the Nineteenth Century, for example; Byron 
returned in great bitterness to dualism, but Wordsworth, Shelley, Tenny- 
son, and Browning continued indefinitely (with few lapses) to find suf- 
ficiency in their romantic escapes. But the earlier and greater poets 
(Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, Milton) along with or follow- 
ing their own share of lovely romantic adventures, turned back to the 
oe fact of ‘dualism with a mellow wisdom which we may call 

ny. 

Irony may be regarded as the ultimate mode of the great minds—it 
presupposes the others. It implies first of all an honorable and stren- 
uous period of romantic creation; it implies then a rejection of the ro- 
mantic forms and formulas; but this rejection is so unwilling, and in 
its statements there lingers so much of the music and color and romantic 
mystery which is perhaps the absolute poetry, and this statement is 
attended by such a disarming rueful comic sense of the poet’s own 
betrayal, that the fruit of it is wisdom and not bitterness, poetry and 
not prose, health and not suicide. Irony is the rarest of the states of 
mind, because it is the most inclusive; the whole mind has been active 
in arriving at it, both creation and criticism, both poetry and science. 
But this brief description is ridiculously inadequate for what is both 
exquisite and intricate. 

Mr. Frost’s poetry is anything but pretentious, it is trim and easy 
and sometimes apparently trifling, yet it contains plenty of this irony. 
It is modern in one of the common senses of modern: its spirit tran- 
scends the Nineteenth Century mind and goes back to further places 
in the English tradition for its adult affiliations. It is immensely 
metaphysical, as Mr. Munson does not seem to admit. When this poet 
sees the bent birches in the wood, he “likes to think a boy’s been swing- 
ing them,” a hypothesis which would immediately put man and nature 
into a sodality of merry play. But he is too sceptical to believe that; 
he is forced to consider that ice storms have bent the birches, and there 
upon his romantic impulse, baffied but not yet defeated, takes a new tack 
and begins to personalize the trees, imagined under their ice-coating. 
This is not dualism. Whenever he dwells on Nature, he is the same; 
as when he finds the rotting timbers attempting to warm the forest with 
the “slow smokeless burning of decay.” It would indeed seem that 
Nature never otherwise puts in an appearance in human art—whether 
poetry or painting. Always the natural processes are personalised, and 
art consoles us with its implication of far-flung analogies between our 
order and the natural order. Mr. Frost is more than ordinarily delicate 
in making this implication. And sometimes he is at pains to deny the 
truth of the more obvious implication which we would like to make. 
We would like to believe that the phoebes were sorrowful when the 
master’s house burned, but he assures us they were not ;— 

On had to be versed in country things 
Not to believe the phoebes wept. 

This is frony, and rather brutal if ralutary. But like all inveterate 

poets, he commits this irony in a context sprinkied with sly romanti- 
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WHY HE STROKED THE CATS 


HE stroked the cats on account of a specific cause, 
Namely, when he entered the house he felt 

That the floor might split and the four walls suddenly melt 

In strict accord with certain magic laws 

That it seemed the carving over the front door meant, 

Laws violated when men like himself stepped in, 

But he had nothing to lose and nothing to win, 

So in he always stepped. Before him went 


Always his shadow, the sun was at his back, 
The ceilings were high and the passageway was so black 
That he welcomed the great cats who advanced to meet him, 
The two of them arching their soft high backs to greet him, 
He would kneel and scratch them softly under their jaws, 
All that is mentioned above being the cause. 

—Morrritt Moors. 
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THE FLIES 


|B eiere came to him so quickly that the flies 

In the room were unaware that he was dead 

Which is usually not the case. They avoided his head 
Strangely enough and did not light on his eyes 

At all as flies are very apt to do 

When the blood stops to rest and the brittle ribs stop heaving 
And the heat goes off while the last breath is leaving 

And the work of the heart and the brain is finally through. 


They continued describing circles in the air 
Using the light globe to describe a radius, 
But toward dusk this must have become tedious 
To them, judging from the deliberate care 
With which they took it on themselves to stop 
And rest for the night over the mantel-top. 
—Mereitt Moore. 
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JOHN’S THREAT 


OHN, eleven, declares to Evelyn, nine, 
“Where is my white rabbit? Have you seen 
My white rabbit anytime this afternoon?” 
“No,” Evelyn replies, “I have not been 
Near the cage, I have had my balloon 
In front of the house with a friend of mine.” 
So it was I happened to overhear 
The following typical threat and childishly queer: 


“If I could find one who knows where my rabbit 1s hid 
I would open his head like a cook opens up the lid 

Of a tomato-can and I would look inside and see 
Exactly where he knew my rabbit to be 

And if he acted like he wouldn’t allow 


It I believe I’d do it anyhow.” 
—MerritL Moors. 
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CONTE EROTIQUE 


WJ Cuee you care to be told Frank Andrew’s tale? 
There is not much to tell but what there is 

Is strange when one considers how much is his 

And how little he uses of what would make many quail 
If they could see it arrayed against their own. 

He is a drug-store clerk and so his nights 

Are usually spent regarding casual sights 

Like bicarbonate of soda helping condone 


The belly-ache of dyspeptic loiterers 
Who drop in on him where he is arranging soap 
In enticing tiers, to tell him that they hope 
He can calm their stomach and its fears, 
He, who in so many ways he knows not of 
Is admirably fitted by the gods for love. 
—Moureiiy Moors. 
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GREEN TROUSDALE AND SAM SEVIER 


HE deference these old men showed each other 
Was a wall of granite it took years to build 
Stone by stone and if you stop to consider 
That it was no other beast than Time that killed 
The lack of respect that once roved free between them 
One should not marvel that their eyes were dim 
When finally the stone wall was erected 
And all the primal errors were corrected. 


They were no different then from two locust trees 

With a wall between them of stone, one on either side, 

Both of them stretched their branches to heaven in pride 

And furnished honey for a thousand bees, 

Both shed their old leaves early in the fall 

But always between them was the granite wall. 
—Murritt Moors. 
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DETOUR 


HAT was the end. It had to be the end. 
For once there was no further on to go. 
Across the road ahead there drifted snow 
And over our heads above there raced the wind 
With vicious tongues that shrieked out all they knew 
Into the sky that was going to be black, 
Then it was time, we knew, for starting back 
Which was easy being the same way the stiff wind blew. 


But I hated to see her standing there like that 
Waiting the things I could not tell to her! 
Knowing the nature of all I would incur 
Anything at all would have sounded flat 
Because I knew how soon I’d have to pay 
For every word just then I did not say. 
—Mopkrri_v Moors. 
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MARY CAREY 


As forbidden as frenzy on Sunday 

Or any passion in prayer on Monday 
Was the thought of the moor to any heart 
More than to bury the skying start 
Of dark like a drug come down 
Over the town. 


Mary Carey, always smiling on the point of pain 
And never to be found in the rain, 

Was suspected not of love but of desiring, 

From a habit she had since a child of admiring, 
With a mouth too open to be pure, 

Weather on the moor. 


Close to her fragile skull about her bed 
Buzzed the furzy heather lights to her head 
Like eyes in eyes when night 

Stings and stars the interior sight 

Where all the brooding uplands stay 

Black and unbeautiful in day. 


But when the heather lights begin to buzz 
And Mary Carey gets up and goes 

In one bright breath to Absolom’s Moor, 
Black flickers for her insecure 

While letting down her hair 

Unstifles loose the air. 


And she somehow runs the ground rosy 
And quick the awful waste 1s cozy 

As suddenly sweet as ambergris 

Comes up the man of the woman she is, 
Not crying wild as witch’s burthen 

But dear as even. 
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Dear as even, oh Mary, where 
Darkness unwhispers the despair 

Of maiden-madness and no more weary 
Hums her bravery but oh so merry 

Her mouth now mutters 

Open the shutters. 


It is light! There is her lover 
Withering waiting like any vineflower 
Under any woman’s window, 

Unhappy whether to fall to leaf or grow 
Dauntless to the very ledge 

To perch and fledge; 


To fly the instant of the opening 
Up to her lips and sing 

Red ambergris into her eyes 
Until a west unbleeds the skies 
And she can keep 

Gaze on no sun but sleep. 


Be certain in any midnight storm 
Streaking the moor, it is Mary’s form 
Flashing the nightmare and the man 
Sullen in her more Christian. 
For it’s only through smiling and kissing on the moor 
Mary can be pure. 
—Lavra Rivine GorrscH alk. 
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THE ONLY DAUGHTER 


| @ hires her gown the girl is 

And alone as any lonely daughter. 
She is kept in green because 

Green silk is nearly water 


And removes her as she is nearly white. 
Mother slept through her birth. 

Father was with the coals that night 
At a study of sparks by the hearth. 


It was forgotten she came naked. 

In the morning she was put in wool. 
Her face left bare but blended 

With the house out the window cool. 


She has grown and has been given 
Day by day unknown and dressed 
The quiet mysteries of woman 
Unwitting of the rhapsodist. 


But it is dangerous to keep an only daughter 
Like Atlantis or an isle 

Sunken in green water 

Through which may rise a smile. 


She smiles and she is golden 
About her mouth waving. 

Her smile only will be stolen 
And the mouth not worth saving 


Will spread smooth and green 
Over no more hunger. 

How warm is chill if seen 
When the body is yet younger 


Than a green gown and the gown 
Ripples like a summer winter 
As the lotus-lilies drown 


Of an only daughter. 
—Lavura Riwine GorrscHaLg. 
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VIRGIN OF THE HILLS 


Y flesh is at a distance from me. 
Yet approach and touch it: 
It is as near as anyone can come. 


Already this vestiary stuff 

Is all that’s left of me, 

Though I have never worn it, 
Though I shall never be dead. 


Accept the premature relic. 
Such acts are irredeemable, 
Perversely immortal, 
Eternally unregrettable. 


And I? 

Meanwhile I recline remotely on these hills. 

The mists thread apart, are retwisted by the wind. 
There is a graveless peace 

Neither dawn, neither death. 


And the possession? 

The violence will be over 

And an old passion, 

Before I leave these ancient hills, 

Descend abruptly into the modern city, crying: 
Love! 


—Lavura Rrpine GorrscHals. 
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BEFORE DAWN 


HIS is thief’s hour, wolf’s, and the fly-by-night’s : 

Now ghoul and goblin share the haunted dark 
With misshaped fear; a whippoorwill, from shadow 
In the churchyard yews, reviles the sleeping lark. 


Nightmare rides sleep: now wakeful women see 

The goat-foot leering of their old undoer, 

(Yet with Christ’s eyes) through the mask of the moon, 
Like a familiar spirit—or a divine wooer. 


Now the hangman’s hand goes to his throat; 

He shrieks and strangles, twitching in his own noose. 
The cradled child lies stiff with a horror fit, 

Held fast by a ghostly hand that will not loose. 


This hour the dark goes mad with fear: it leaps 

Gibbering on sleep. But for her proper people 

Night’s most at the carouse; the sleepless bat 

Flits round and round the church's high-crossed steeple. 
—WituraM Y. Evviort. 
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THE LIE CALLED ROYAL 


OET, bond-slave, court-fool to Life, 
Tired vagabond and futile clown, 
Yoked fast to Wit, a shrew mid-wife, 
Come fling your bells and baubles down, 
And motley doff. 


Poet, whoreson, lazy dreamer, 

Muddying water for the Wedding— 

Pretending it is wine—Redeemer 

Of vain promises by cheats you’re spreading 
At which you scoff. 


Poet, false father of the Lie 
Called Royal—Your jest: Life’s better 
Than pure death. “Can beauty die?” 
You ask your fellows of the fetter. 
Truth now—Masks off! 
—Witiiam Y. ELviorr. 
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LEGEND 


S silent as a mirror is believed 
Realities plunge in silence by 


I am not ready for repentance; 

Nor to match regrets. For the moth 
Bends no more than the still 
Imploring flame. And tremorous 

In the white falling flakes 

Kisses are, — 

The only worth all granting. 


It is to be learned— 

This cleaving and this burning, 
But only by the one who 
Spends out himself again 


Twice and twice 

(Again the smoking souvenir, 
Bleeding eidolon!) and yet again. 
Until the bright logic is won 
Unwhispering as a mirror 

Is believed 


Then, drop by caustic drop, some perfect cry 
Shall string a constant harmony, — 
Relentless caper for all those who step 
The legend of their youth into the noon. 
—HartT CRrAngE. 
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PARAPHRASE 


F a steady winking beat between 
Systole, diastole spokes of a wheel— 
One rushing from the bed at night 
May find the record wedged in his soul. 


Above the teet the clever sheets 

Lie guard upon the integers of life: 

For what skims in between uncurls the toe, 
Involves the hands in purposeless repose. 


But from its bracket how can the tongue tell 
When systematic morn shall sometime flood 
The pillow—how desperate is the light 

That shall not rouse, how faint the crow’s cavil! 


As when, stunned in an antarctic blaze, 
Your head, unrocking to a pulse, already 
Hollowed by air, posts its white paraphrase 


Among bruised roses on the papered wall. 
—Hagt Crann 
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SUDDEN MEETING 


ERRIBLE met me once, square on my garden walk. 

Not knowing him then, I stood aside for Terrible to pass, 
Saying, “Good morning, Sir, and what were you looking for?” 
He said, “I have been digging, there in the tall grass.” 


Indeed he carried a spade with a splotch of mould on the point 

Which he rested on the ground while he leaned unhurriedly. 

I wished he would go on but I dared not say as much; 

So I made small talk for politeness’ sake between Terrible and 
me. 


“The season is dry,” I said to him, “ and promises yet no rain.” 

“I must dig the same,” was his only reply, “in a dry or a rainy 
season.” | 

“My maple trees are sick with the heat, and already cast their 


leaves.” 
“Leaves fall sooner or later,” he said, “for many a different 


reason.” 


“Can you tell me the time of day?” I asked, for I thought to 
make an excuse. 
“It is early or late, but why bother,” he said, “when you’ve 


nowhere to be going?” 
“Will you sit,” I begged, “on this bench awhile and rest while 


we are talking?” 
“The end is the same (as he shouldered his spade) in the work 


that I am doing.” 


“Was there some one, then, that you wished to see in my house 


or another’s ?” 

“The man I want is not far,” he said. “His house should be 
right in view.” 

“Could I show you the way ?’—(as I turned from him with a 


somewhat final air)... . 
“No need, no need,” said Terrible. “I will leave the word with 


you.” 
—DonaLp Davinaon. 
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LINES FOR A TOMB — 


Rete the dangers chiselled on this face: 
How I was clipped by scorn and maimed by lies; 
How conscience hedged my soul ; law chilled my eyes; 
Ropes cut my grace. 


Recite therewith the flame of victories: 

How out of blood and dust I gathered mirth; 

And was content to find in flesh and earth 
Strange ecstasies. 


But most recite what made me captive here, 
Weighted with stone, wrapped in a sluggard’s peace, 
And ask of men if this is God’s release 


Or only his fear. 
—DonaLp Davison. 
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PROJECTION OF A BODY UPON SPACE 


WH! ribs of vacancy and shade are these 
Marked by the failing sun against the heaven? 

I am not wise in God’s quaint pleasantries ; 

A shadow it is, not a pillar of fire or a raven. 


Yet huger than earth he strides across the sky 
Proudly, as if to music of old wars, 

And nods a battered skull defiantly, 

And lifts a bony fist against the stars. 


And I, who cannot shudder back from him, 
Tied foot-to-foot through all infinity, 
Must seat this ghost among the cherubim 
And crown with light the skeleton of me. 
—Dona_Lp Davipson. 
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TO A ROMANTIC NOVELIST 


OW that you’ve written it 
In novels and a few verses, 

Will the pimps and harlots say 
That Destiny’s a wit? 
Will the coarse kitchen-wench 
Think she’s Desiree 
For the policeman’s visit? 
She’s hardly such a coward. 
For when it comes to that 
You seem to be looking toward 
A meagre public fate 
—Swelling damnedly fat— 
With a rhetorical hate. 
I think Petronius 
Would not have let you in 
(With Mencken and Hergesheimer) 
In that smugly cankerous 
Incertitude of taste. 
Scan the popular stench 
With wit: the actor rehearses 
To the flattered arbiter. 
And what’s the bother about sin? 
It doesn’t matter so 
Whether a woman’s unchaste. 


Talk to Trimalchio. 
—ALLEN TaTS. 
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THE TWO WORTHIES 


LL the here and all the there 
Ring with the praises of the pair, 
Jesus the Paraclete 
And Saint Paul the Exegete. 


Jesus proclaimed the truth. 

Paul’s missionary tooth 

Shredded it fine, and made a paste, 
No particle going to waste, 
Kneaded it and caked it 

And buttered it and baked it 

(And indeed all but digested 

While Jesus went to death and rested) 
Into a marketable compound 

Ready to lay on any wound, 

Meet to prescribe to our distress 
And feed into our emptiness. 


And this is how the pure Idea 
Became our perfect panacea, 
Both supernal and infernal 
And external and internal. 


What would the Originator have done 
Without his Assisting One? 

Would his truth have penetrated 

If Paul had not fabricated ? 


When the great captains die 

There is some faithful standing by 

To whom the chieftain hands his sword. 
Proud Paul received — a Word. 


This was the man who, given his cause, 
Gave constitution and by-laws, 
Distinguished pedagogue 

Who invaded the synagogue 

And in a little while 

Was proselyting the Gentile. 
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But what would there have been for Paul 
If the Source had finished all? 

He blessed the Paraclete 

For needing him to miss defeat. 


He couldn’t have done anything 
But for his Captain spiriting. 


He knew that he was competent 
For any sort of punishment, 

With his irresistible urge 

To bare his back unto the scourge, 
Teasing his own neck 

In prodigious shipwreck; 

Hunger and rats and gaol 

Were mere detail. 


Paul was every inch of him 
Valiant as the Seraphim, 

And all he went among 

Confessed his marvelous tongue, 
And Satan fearing the man’s spell 
Embittered smote the gates of hell. 


So he finished his fight 
And he too went from sight. 


Then let no cantankerous schism 
Corrupt this our catechism 
But one and all let us repeat: 
Now is our Edifice complete. 
Who was the Architect? 
Jesus the Paraclete. 
Who gave the plan effect? 
Saint Paul the Exvegete. 
—Joun Crown Ransom. 
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HUSBAND BETRAYED 


E said, “I’ll have to call her Pigeon, 
And me the fancier. For she flutters walking 
And in sweet monotone she twitters talking.” 
Nothing was said of her religion. 


There was wood-wildness in her, — say a dove. 
For doves are pigeons not domesticated 

And whoso catches one is soon frustrated, 
Expecting quick return of love. 


At all events she had a snowy bosom 

And trod so mincingly that you would say 
She only wanted wings to fly away, 

Easy and light and lissom. 


She pecked her food with ravished cries, 

She sunned her bosom by the wall in the morning, 
Preening prettily in the sun and turning 

In her birdwise. 


But there was heavy dudgeon 
When he that should have married him a woman 
To sit and drudge and serve him as was common 
Discovered he had wived a pigeon. 
—JoHN Crows Ransom. 
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JANET WAKING 


BEAUTIFULLY Janet slept 

Till it was deeply morning. She woke them 
And thought about her dainty-feathered hen, 
To see how it had kept. 


One kiss she gave her mother, 

Only a small one gave she to her daddy , 

Who would have kissed each curl of his shining baby; 
No kiss at all for her brother. 


“Old Chucky, old Chucky!” she cried, 
Running on little pink feet upon the grass 
To Chucky’s house, and listening. But alas, 
Her Chucky had died. 


It was a transmogrifying bee 

Came droning down on Chucky’s bald old head 
And sat and put the poison. It scarcely bled, 
But how exceedingly 


And purply did the knot 

Swell with the venom and communicate 

Its rigor. Now the poor comb stood up straight 
But Chucky did not. 


So there was Janet 

Kneeling on the wet grass, crying her brown hen 
(Translated far beyond the prayers of men) 

To rise and walk upon it. 


And weeping fast as she had breath 
Janet implored us, “Wake her from her sleep!” 
And would not be instructed in how deep 
Was the forgetful kingdom of Death. 
—JoHN Crows Ransom. 
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HISTORY OF TWO SIMPLE LOVERS 


PULL of her long white arms and milky skin 
He had a thousand times remembered sin. 
Alone in the press of people travelled he, 
Minding her jacinth and myrrh and ivory. 


Mouth he remembered: the quaint orifice 

From whence came heat that flamed upon the kiss, 
Till cold words came down Spiral from the head, 
Grey doves from the officious tower illsped. 


Body: it was a white field ready for love . 

On her body’s field, with the gaunt tower above, 
The lilies grew, beseeching him to take, 

If he would pluck and wear them, bruise and break. 


Eyes talking: Never mind the cruel words, 

Embrace my flowers but not embrace the swords. 

But what they said, the doves came straightway flying 
And unsaid: Honor, Honor, they kept crying. 


Importunate her doves. Too pure, too wise, 
Clambering on his shoulder, saying, Arise, 
Leave me now, and never let us meet, 
Eternal distance now command thy feet. 


Predicament indeed, which thus discovers 
Honor among thieves, Honor between lovers. 
Of such a little word is Honor, they feel! 

But the grey word is between them cold as steel. 


At length I saw these lovers fully were come 

Into their torture of equilibrium: 

Dreadfully had forsworn each other, and yet 

They were bound each to each, and they did not forget. 


The beauty of their bodies was the bond 
Which these incarnate might not pass beyond ; 
Invincible proud Honor was the bar 

Which made them not come closer but stay far. 
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And rigid as two painful stars, and twirled 

About the clustered night their prison world, 
They burned with fierce love always to come near, 
But Honor beat them back and kept them clear. 


Ah the strict lovers, they are ruined now! 

I cried in anger. But with puddled brow 
Devising for those gibbeted and brave 

Came I descanting: Man, what would you have? 


For spin your period out, and draw your breath, 
A kinder saeculum begins with Death. 

Would you ascend to Heaven and bodiless dwell? 
Or take your bodies honorless to Hell? 


In Heaven you have heard no marriage is, 
No white flesh tinder to your lecheries, 

Your male and female tissue, sweetly shaped, 
Sublimed away, and furious blood escaped ; 


Great lovers lie in Hell, the stubborn ones 
Infatuate of the flesh upon the bones; 
Stuprate, they rend each other when they kiss, 
The pieces kiss again—no end to this. 


But still I watched them spinning, orbited nice. 
Their flames were no more radiant than their ice. 
I dug in the quiet earth and wrought the tomb 
And made these lines to memorize the doom: 


Equilibrists lie here; stranger, tread light; 
Close but untouching in each other’s sight; 
Mouldered the lips and ashy the tall skull, 
Let them lie perilous and beautiful. 
—JOHN Crows Ransom. 
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IMAGES ON THE TOMB 


I. DAWN: THE GORGON’S HEAD 


OO late returns the measured sun and slow 
To mute the night articulate in dream, 
For voices like the paling stars did go 
Coldly before the dawn whose rigid beam 
Now stirs the tangled body to arise. 
“Get up, get up. Wash the face, comb the hair, 
Put shoes on the feet and take the coat that lies 
Crumpled like a brain upon the chair. 


“Get up! Go to the mirror on the wall. 

See what you are—the eyes and there behind 
Grey cells rotting in thought which are the brain. 
Blood no more shakes the flesh; in the empty hall 
No foot may stir. What if an April wind 

Is lost in the smoky avenues again?” 
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Il. DAY: LAZARUS 


VER in the hot street one walks unseen 

Beside you as your heels clack on their way, 
Striding beside you, oracular and lean, 
Who has not spoken but who will speak some day: 
“When the adder coils beneath the shrivelling fern, 
And the obscene wheat rots in the bearded head, 
Then, in such month alone, I shall return 
Bringing remembrance to you from the dead.” 


And then within the flesh will creep the bone 
Mortally cold, while you will wait forever 

In a shattered street for the viper, the bearded grain, 
Lost in a chasmed land of steel and stone 

To wander at noon in a chill daylight and never, 
Like Lazarus, be warmed in the sun again. 
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Ill. EVENING: THE MOTORS 


| © Sesame eeatateuate the evening motors pass . 
Bearing men home down streets where there will be 
Doorways and windows where behind the glass 

Are lights, and faces that have eyes to see, 

Seeing but nothing, ears to hear that hear 

Nothing, red lips to cry out that cry not 

But speak, speaking quickly, for the fear 

Of seeing shadows that they have forgot. 


The evening motors pass bearing you home 

To words and silence, food, tobacco, sleep— 

To sleep, the dark wherein you all are piled, 

Poor fragments of the day, until there come 
Dreams to release from the troubled heart and deep 
The pageantry of thoughts unreconciled. 
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IV. NIGHT: BUT A SULTRY WIND 


| there were storm tonight, if the loud thunder 
Contorted the craggy dark, broke terribly 

The fabrics of the firmament asunder, 

I might rush out, crying, “O come with me! 

O.come, come out, out in the night again!” 

And in the lightning flare would be bodies blown 

Naked and white in the windy dark and rain, 

The beat of bloody feet on the wet hard stone. 


There is no storm tonight, but a sultry wind 

Rattles my papers, shifting the slow curtain; 

And as I write these lines, in sleep you all 

Rise on the arm while in the caverned mind 

Remembrance stirs Jike a weary dream and certain. 

But sleep, sleep—white faces turned to the wall. 
—Rosert Pann WARREN 
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PROSE 


A DOCTRINE OF RELATIVITY 


There is both substance and finesse in the philosophy which inspires 
Robert Graves’ new book, “Poetic Unreason,” published in England by 
Cecil Palmer. It is doubtless the most penetrating book yet written 
about English poetry. In an earlier book, “On English Poetry,” 
Graves confines his attention to a statement of the genetics of poetry, 
basing his theory of the poet’s mind upon the new psychology, and al- 
most ignoring the question of the poetic audience, and of poetry as an 
art of social communication. But here by a sort of corollary to his 
original doctrine he extends his study to the point of examining into 
the validity of poetry as an objective and universal record; or in other 
words, he now discusses what we may call Poetry: An Objective Art. 

Graves contends that poetic values are relative and not absolute. 
This Einsteinian doctrine, elaborated by means of a direct acquaintance 
with the poetic processes and a formidable learning in English literature, 
seems to make his book appropriate as the occasion of a brief Fugitive 
editorial—it appears to state the case for a kind of poetry that has been 
observed to be somewhat this side of universal in its public appeal. 

For a poem means many things. There is more to it than its obvious 
fable, which in itself may not be so innocent as it looks; for there may 
be a dozen terms in one little poem, as the fable proceeds, which take 
the mind away into passionate excursions. The terms whch poetry uses 
are mot the narrowest possible, in the sense that the terms of science are 
the narrowest, but the widest possible; it is their function precisely to 
evoke in our memories the deepest previous experience. They had this 
meaning with the poet; it is a commonplace that his processes are not 
rational, and that he does much more than he knows. But it is import- 
ant to see that they have this meaning also for the reader; though with 
this qualificaton, that his evocations are necessarily different from those 
of the poet, and the evocations of two readers are necessarily different | 
from each other. Poetry is Art rather than Science in respect of the 
fact that its reference is always free and personal, and never fixed and 
ideal. 

The consequence follows. A poem records, for all its shining look of 

innocence, an intricate historical experience; but it can only hope to be 
intelligible to those minds whose history is tangled in just the same way 
as the poet’s. Its communicability varies inversely with its intricacy or 
completeness. If a poet could bring himself to write with an eye upon 
the widest possible audience, would find himself generalizing and sim- 
plifying his experience to the . t of triteness and stultification. Ac- 
tually, his composition is spontaneous, and not basely calculated, and he 
sends out his poem into the world with only some measure of ew post 
facto alarm as to the fate the poor thing may encounter in its peregrina- 
tions. - 
What then is good poetry? We fall back upon a pragmatic answer: 
Good poetry is that which fits our own passionate history, and expresses 
that which needs expression from our private deeps. What is bad poetry? 
It is the poetry which we do not like because it does not illuminate our 
private darkness, and which therefore we call unintelligible, or vain 
and trifling. On this catholic piatform honest poets should unite; but 
to dogmatize our own poetic likings into a standard for others is to sub- 
tract fatally from the conceptiop of poetry as a spontaneous and ex- 
pressive art. — 

And is there then no universal standard by which to judge poetry? 
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Poetry is saved from being utterly licentious and chaotic by having a 
form and content based closely (as a general thing) upon the Tradition. 
It is a familiar art,, and we all know what to look for and how to read 
it when we see a fresh specimen. Its privacy consists perfectly with 
its conventionality, its formality. But at this point we are getting 
away from the book that is under discussion; and this brief note is al- 
ready inadequate as a description of that book. 
—J. C. BR. 


HART CRAND, from whom two poems appears in this issue, is a 
well-known young poet in New York, conspicuous for keeping the integ- 
rity of his own way in the midst of the general confusion. 


TWO WAYS OF POETRY 


XLI POEMS. By E. E. Cummings. The Dial Press. 
EARTH MOODS. By Hervey Allen. Harper and Brothers. 


HERE is a value in observing differences such as these two volumes 

display, since they illustrate in fullest measure both the rewards 
and the dangers of two divergent paths which E. E. Cummings and 
ervey Allen are not alone among modern poets in following. Utterly 
unlike as these poets are, is it too rash a speculation to guess that at 
some point in their progress they may have faced, whether they realized 
it or not, an important poetic problem,—namely, given a rather chaotic 
modern world, disturbing in its complexity, and along with it the tra- 
ditonal instruments of the poet, how shall the poet orient himself, and 
what bearing will the bewildering condition of the cosmos have on his 
thought and on his form? 

Cummings’ answer is the answer of the experimentalist: old forms 
must be sacrificed to meet the new order of things; novelty and surprise 
become the important elements of style; and to meet the incongruities 
of life the poet must seek for incongruous combinations in his poetry. 
In general, the legitimacy of this position cannot be questioned, else 
literature becomes merely a dead crystal structure. But we still have 
to question whether the performance itself is convincing, and that is an- 
other matter. 

Surprise, for instance is admittedly an element of art. But Cum- 
mings’ typographic innovations, at first so startling, and his other par- 
ticular tricks, such ns rearrangement of word-order (“will suddenly 
trees lenp’’) and transference of modifiers to new uses (“houses im- 
mensely speak”), have been of so extreme a nature that they already 
become monotonous and harden into a convention more rigid than the 
hated “cliches” of traditional poetry. The aesthetic effect of distortions 
such as he practices rapidly loses any satisfaction of novelty that it 
originally gave. One may be astonished and even impressed with the 
strenuous noises produced by a battery of heavy artillery, but if the 
bombardment continues long. it becomes merely tedious. And that is 
the disadvantage of all big noises. 

On the favorable side. it cannot be questioned that Cummings is a 
real poet, — an interesting phrase-maker, with a fine sense for the 
potentialites of words whether in music or meaning; an uncompromis- 
ing thinker who does not flinch at setting ugliness side by side with 
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beauty. And we cannot doubt that from the extremity of his verbal 
trickery some residue may be left that is useful to poetry. 

Hervey Allen has chosen the way cf the traditionalist, — that is, he 
takes over the old forms intact and renders them vital by purging out 
the obvous cliches and by adding a color and scnority that are convinc- 
ingly modern though not experimental. At ‘the same time it should be 
said he makes certain metrical goucessions, often using lines either of 
the Whitman or the “vers libre” type. He furthermore completes his 
traditionalism in the way that a great many romantic poets have chosen: 
he seeks an escape from life, on one side, in scenes remote either in 
place or time; or, as Wordsworth recommended once, he tries to glorify 
into poetry the new world revealed by science. The result is eminenfly 
pleasing, and “Earth Moods” might be termed a successful volume if 
only for the technical competence of the poet who turns it out; for one 
thing, his descriptive talent is great, and in many a brilliant passage he 
uses rhetorical, declamatory devices with excellent results. He is fur- 
thermore a good craftsman who can treat a theme at extended length 
without thinness in the parts. 

The total effect of the book is of a panorama. various and interesting 
in its details. And there lies at once its strength and weakness. Of the 
traditional poet we have a right to expect, in this age, if not forms re- 
modelled to suit a changing world, at least a body of thought, rich, ma- 
ture, original, as Hardy, Yeats, and the great English traditionalists 
give it to us. But this Mr. Allen does not in great measure give us. 
Despite the extent and power of his volume, it does not go far beyond 
the picture stage, with the exception of a few rather symbolic poems. 
And that is the danger which attends the traditional poet in this age,— 
that he will neglect the intellectual fibre of poetry for the sake of its 
surface beauty, and thus fail to meet the complex demands of an age 
which needs fine thoughts as well as fair words. 

This is not in any respect an expository review of the books in ques- 
tion, and so it does neither of them full justice. But it may suggest, in . 
this brief and tentative way, a dilemma in which we find ourselves: one 
wishes to be new, but encounters a risk of being tedious in affectation ; 
or one wishes to revivify the old, but discovers that the task requires 
a philosopher as well as a poet. ee 


We take pleasure in announcing that Mr. Alfred Starr, of Nashville, 
has been added to the number of the Fugitives. 
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PASTORALS SOMEWHAT IN THE MODERN 
STYLE 


I. 
ECHO 


SNe. Echo has come home, 
But home no Shepherd is 

With lips and ear to savor 

If Echo merry is 

Or of sweet flavor. 


Echo is lodged in a grey 
Vault where no Shepherd is 
To cozen and embrace her 
On a couch in Shepherd-wise 
And so unlace her. 


Oh, whom shall Echo love 

In a grey room where is 

No Shepherd boy to claim her, 
Coming where Echo lies 

With no kiss to claim her? 


Tre Fugitive 


II. 
ADVICE, TO SHEPHERDS 


WHERE is the Shepherd who dare say 
What is an hour by the sun, 

Or by the clock what is a day, 

Or by the sand a minute’s run? 

If you find out such a wretch, 

He shall be hanged, he knows too much. 


For time makes no Sheep fat 
Nor any Shepherd great. 
Counting makes not thriving, 
Addition is not living. 


Nibble like a sheep and let 
The sun set. 
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IIT. 
A DIRGE 


pO D, softly around 

This bright and perished thing 
Let mourners go and sing 
While all the walls resound, 
Mourners imprisoning. 


For this that like a dove 

Struck once its beak and wing 
And knew, fluttering, 

The something strange above, 
Not strange will prove. 


For now the bruise and wound 
Where the quick blood was welling 
Are too cold for telling. 

Cold, too, is the ground 

Where we make a dwelling. 


—DonaLp Davipson. 
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HIT OR MISS 


SE: without the slightest surprise 

I watch death crack his hidden mouth 
For a friend or two by north or south, 
Gulping the merry ones, foolish and wise. 


Contrarily now, it would not freeze 

My blood if God should make appearance 
With visible nod and generous clearance 
Of any tissue of absurdities. 


Or if from the puffed white mouth of a toad 
I heard a syllabled exhortation 

Or actually saw disintegration 

Bubbling the hardest stone on the road. 


I would ask no human face to turn 

Green or pale from astonishment 

When an earthquake humps at a battlement 
Or a silly city begins to burn. 


I am honestly never surprised at this, 
Being a man and therefore a thing 
Among other things that move in a ring 
With a stir of accident, hit or miss. 


But if, with an arm linked here in my arm, 
My friend is restless and looks askance, 
And I startle a viper in his glance, 

I shall startle too, with open alarm. 


Tease me not, Sir, with syllogisms. 

I know the inevitable Q. E. D. 

As well as you, but I dislike to see 
Vipers rubbed over with euphemisms. 
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Peace to bastard logic, begot in the grave. 

With what smells of poison [ll have naught to do. 
I will bring you surprise, I will bring you rue, 
But in this case alone I cannot be suave. _ 


a Poe 


Record then my frown of astonishment 
As I watch this spawn of the hit or miss, 
Grown like a toadstool and grown amiss 
Under the casual firmament. 


Tae 
. 


7 


-—DoNALD DAVIDSON. 
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LACHRYMAE CHRISTI 


HITELY, while benzine 

Rinsings from the moon 
Dissolve all but the windows of the mills 
(Inside the sure machinery 
Is still 
And curdled only where a sill 
Persistently 
Sluices its one unyielding smile) 


Immaculate venom binds 

The fox’s teeth, and swart 

Thorns freshen with the year’s 
First blood. From flanks unfended, 
Twanged red perfidies of spring 
Are trillion on the hill. 


And the nights, opening, 

Chant pyramids, 

Anoint with innocence, recall 

To music and retrieve what perjuries 
Had galvanized my eyes. 


While chime 
Beneath and all around 
Distilling clemencies of spring—worms’ 
Inaudible whistle, tunneling 
Not penitence, 
But song, as these 
Perpetual fountains, vines,— 


Thy Nazarene and tinder eyes 


(Let sphinxes on the ripe 

Borage of death have cleared my tongue 
Once and again. —Vermin 

And rod no longer bind. Some sentient cloud 
Of tears flocks through the tendoned loam. 
Betrayed stones slowly 

Speak). And so— 
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Names peeling from Thine eyes 

And their undimming lattices of flame, 
Spell out in palm and pain 

Compulsion of the year, O Nazarene. 


Lean long from sable, slender boughs, 
Unstanched and luminous. And as the nights 
Strike up in lilac-emerald breath the grail 


Of earth again— 

Thy face 
From charred and riven stakes, O 
Dionysus, Thy 


Unmangled target smile. 
—Hart Oxann. 
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SONNETS IN MEMORY OF SAMUEL 
I. 


H's face dripped not like rain on his cravat 
But junketed, for that he took his job 

So apoplectically not spittle but fat 

Flowed foaming from the mandibles of the slob. 

He fed of sixth sense to a fine pot-belly 

Of psychological stew and he was sick 

Of hasty-pudding love for all and nobody, 

Was sinister with silk and pudgy with brick; 

Never knew whether it was love or the jaundice 

That drained his gills and flushed his goiter yellow, 

Never was devised for simple human service, 

Was a lout at play and such a clumsy fellow. 

And yet his verses were neither grease nor bad 

As some that better loins and liver had. 
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IT. 


He was called Samuel simply, never Arion, 

Having tried his talents never unto Sicily, 
Preferring omnibuses to the Dolphin 

And to read his verses over to his landlady ; 

And to love her daughter Bess not with his head 
But gluttonous more than thought and mouth of her 
To dream how manageable might be her bed 

Since he was no Apollo, she no Cassandra. 

But more than he, she was metaphysical, 

The slut. Though witless, her body was not simple. 
She smiled and was most periphrastical 

With no more rhetoric than one deep dimple. 

For Samuel had nothing of it but a sonnet, 

While Bess allowed her virtue one new bonnet. 
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ITT. 


Having a baker’s figure, it was but fair 

He should earn his bread with bread in a bakery. 
Though dough adhered to his hands and face and hair, 
There were no bespatterings in his poetry, 

As often is the case with men who mix 

Their verse and victuals in trade. Remember Lamb 
Kept literature pure with mathematics 

At another desk, to pay his joint of ham. 

So many nights passed starless, save the fire 

Was sharp in his cheeks. But it was Samuel’s nature 
To forget heaven when it was wiser to perspire 

And be happy he was a baker and not a butcher. 

For bread was kind. It could be put away 

In the mouth to leave it crumby with things to say. 
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IV 


His critics, in their thin and early twenties, 
Pronounced him, fat and forty, a wonder-child, 

Blind to the age of his simplicities, 

Not seeing, if he was fat, so was Oscar Wilde. 

So he wed his laundress, not thinking of Rousseau, 

But because she recognized his furor poeticus 

Boiling among her suds, while his critics could go 

No further than their literary Leviticus. 

Heavens, he was fat, wept much, fretted, fumed and scribbled, 
Did not compose in a rural tedium in the city, 
Abandoned Freud on his wedding day, was ribald, 
Like an honest man, with his wife but never in poetry. 
Is it any wonder Samuel’s p’s and q’s 

Did not appear in any of the reviews? 
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V. 


Rossetti’s sister said, “Sing no sad songs 

For me.” “No longer mourn for me when I 

Am dead,” is Shakespeare’s line. Samuel belongs 
Between them, he said, “Rollick when I die, 

Allow my damp flesh was as ignominious 

As its dessication and my soul was neutral 

To its blood and my apostrophe not parlous 

To immortality but simply astral. 

For I never addressed any deity with my body. 

It was too real and sensible and ruckish 

To join the soul and too proud to be shoddy. 

If it lagged behind it was braver more than sluggish. 
Give it joy; it had a humor, though it was no beauty, 
Sent my soul up irresponsible of duty.” 


—Lavura Ripine GorrscHaLe. 
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THE FOURTH WALL 


MAN was on each wall of three. 
He passed his prime, each one, and went, 

Was over, as men are, and free 
For trouble elsewhere, when the walls fell. 
But not so she, not she, not she. 
Women do not pass so easily. 
And though she rotted, rumbled first, 
And though her stones trembled the worst, 
She last of all allowed cement, 
Where she had been, to let in hell. 


Her father, husband and her son 

Stood back and body to their place, 

But like her mother, she was one 

Of Deborah’s daughters, her battle was 
In the vale to voice high Lebanon, 

To muster strong, while men were gone, 
The hosts of shelter and to house, 
Smiling, a spirit and a mouse 

Guarding eyes up and open the face 

Of home each man in keeping has. 


So she was longer to fall down brave, 

Stood thinking in a habit of 

Doors open hearty though the grave 

Was closed three times about her, square; 
Stood between air and like a stave 

Of death defied her earth to save 

One windfall of her as a wall 

Still leaning on heaven though no more tall 
Than any old head brought down by love 
To kiss the dust that shares its care. 


—Lavura Ripina GorrscHAaLk. 
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COMPLAINT OF A MELANCHOLY LOVER 


di ae is leave-taking and it will endure 
The night, let us say, or a week or not 
The twice-split second of a passing thought: 

The wise in love say too there is no cure 

Until the sick are met and hear a sure 
Voice say let this new parting be forgot 
And all the world, only this tiny spot, 
This kildee crying on this vacant moor. 


I shall yet mount and ride a far, far way, 

A weary time, nor sleep as once I slept 

After premier adieu on the shadowed lawn... . 
First kiss, first love, incomparable day 

When perfect dreams that came I never kept 
And still had those shattered with the dawn! 


—AvLec Brock STEvENSON. 
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THE NET 


HEN like a bird that lies 
On the bare ground, and dies 
In beating its wild wings 
Against the night that flings 
Cold darkness on it there, 
My soul within death’s snare 
Shall flutter in the mesh 
Of bone and dying flesh, 
Oh, never shame your hearts 
For that mad joy which starts 
Within you while you say, 
Today is not our day. 
Soon, soon the frantic Will, 
Death-stricken, must lie stil] : 
But when undaunted, tense, 
It stairs each failing sense 
To hold what’s almost lost, 
Spy not upon that ghost! 
While awful tremblings seize 
My head and hands and knees, 
Be pitiful. Look then 
No more. Oh, being men 
Whom living has made wise, 
Turn, turn away your eyes! 


—Wattsr McCie van. 
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THE NOISE THAT TIME MAKES 


if Rsee noise Time makes in passing by 

Is very slight but even you can hear it 
Having not necessarily to be near it, 
Needing only the slightest will to try: 
Hold the receiver of a telephone 
To your ear when no one is talking on the line 
And what may at first sound to you like the whine 
Of wind over distant wires in Time’s own 


Garments brushing against a windy cloud. 

That same noise again but not so well 

Can be heard by taking a small cockle shell 
From the sand and holding it against your head; 
Then you can hear Time’s footsteps as they pass 
Over the earth brushing the eternal grass. 


—Mreri_tt Moors. 
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HER LARGESSE 


Niece kingliest parts of him belonged to her. 
He’d given them once to her when she was ill, 

Lamely, perhaps, and somewhat against his will 

But now she held them closely like a fur 

Robe about her when the winds blew snow 

Against her figure that had far to go 

Over a road over a hill so steep 

Men who reached its end could only sleep. 


His long square forehead and his long lidded eyes, 
She held them tightly as a jockey holds 

The reins wrapped over his knuckles in double folds 
When the wind has beaten his cap down in his face 
And this is perhaps the end of his last race 

And to win it would be a key to paradise. 


—Mprritt Moors. 
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AFTERNOON 


N\\J eee when people look at things that way 
They usually have a little more to say 

Than patent nothing whipped into a word 

No one remembers after it is heard, 

So I was waiting to see if I could hear 

Statements to add to the meager store I had 

Of thoughts a little heavier than all 

That weighed enough to allow me to be glad. 


But all that came was what a bee might have carried 
Away from wilting vines where he had tarried 
Entirely too long, gathering over-ripe pap, 

In the morning, no doubt, all the vine’s sap 

Had been fresh and sweet—but that was soon 
After daybreak and now it was afternoon. 


—Mprri_t Moore. 
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NO RECORD EXISTS 


VER lamentable moments such as those 
Should be recorded in any permanent way. 
If they have naturally not enough strength to stay 
Let them fade. The wind erases smoke from the sky 
So fast no one could ever tell where it goes, 
All that is known is that it rushes by, 
Is dissolved in air and mixed with other air 
So fast no one ever could say how or where 


Or when or what in the world it might have been 
Except that something was there that could be seen 
For a second’s fraction and then was spread away 
More quickly than things that one intends to say, 
But since their time comes quicker than they come 
They never pass lips and remain unspoken and dumb. 


—MprriLL Moors. 
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BRIGHT FACES 


AY to what high wailed gardens is it that they go 
Or to what shuttered rooms where none may see? 

Pray not, I beg you not to ask that of me 

For it is a matter about which I know 

Not ab’ much as the moles of the gardens above 

Or the mice of the shuttered rooms where voices speak 
sut little else causes the silence to break 

Into the pieces of noise that might be called love. 


If one were cynic enough to examine the faces 

Of bright, pretty creatures preening themselves before 
Mirrors and eagerly listening at the door 

Fur expected steps,—any one of a thousand cases 
That all show the same facts true that we lament 

As the cause of weltschmertz, sorrow and malcontent. 


—Merrri_tL Moors. 
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SHOT WHO? JIM LANE! 


WV TEN he was shot he toppled to the ground 
As if the toughened posts that were his thighs 

Had felt that all that held them up were lies, 

Weak lies that suddenly some one had found 

The truth out all about. It did not seem 

Like the crashing of a stalwart forest oak 

But like a frail staff that a sharp wind broke 

Or something insubstantial in a dream. 


I never thought Jim Lane would fall like that, 

He’d sworn that bullets must be gold to find him, 

That when they came toward him he made them mind 
him 

By means he knew, just as a barnyard cat 

Can keep a pack of leaping dogs at bay 

By concentrating and looking a certain way. 


—Mbprri_tt Moorp. 
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PRAYER TO THE WOMAN MOUNTAIN 


Rew tremendae maiestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis— 
Salva me, fons pietatis! 


W Hat heights are yours? What nights engulf 
Your head—splay clouds to lightning plunging 

Down your feet? Your arms hold all 

These nether curses dowsed from the silt of time. 


Now we shall praise you what you are, 

Blister the cluttered mirror of your youth 

For you are old, Old Woman, mingled night 

Has pocked your granite eyes with stars 

And pitted your face broken and grimed with ruth. 


Strict in your womb we wait till you 

Shall cleave for us a different death: 

We shall not spread our fingers bundled 
In silence then; we shall scatter like leaves 
Our breath. 


Motherless still, we are unborn in living 
Among these crags of steel interior bone; 
Our anguish bends, minute on minute, 
Canticles toward an eternity of stone. 


Sharp in grey cities, restless with sleep, white miles 
Of centuried swift dreams are noisy moments 

On the way we thrust beyond your basalt side— 
All to the same motionless consummate bride. 


Buried in hills we reach to your breast 

Suckle black blood pumped from a heart of stone. 
O Mother let us us burst your mountain, 

These effigies stripped to darkness, 

Heavy with flesh and bone. 
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LADY LOST 


6 Rae morning, flew up the lane 

A timid ladybird to our birdbath 
And eyed her image dolefully as death; 
This afternoon, knocked on our windowpane 
To be let in from the rain. 


And when I caught her eye 

She looked aside, but at the clapping thunder 

And sight of the whole earth blazing up like tinder, 
Looked in on us again most miserably, 

Indeed as if she would cry. 


So I will go out into the park and say, 
“Who has lost a delicate brown-eyed lady 
In the West End section? Or has anybody 
Injured some fine woman in some dark way 
Last night or yesterday? 


“Let the owner come and claim possession, 

No questions will be asked. But stroke her gently 
With loving words and she will evidently 

Resume her full soft-haired white-breasted fashion 
And her right home and her right passion.” 


—JOHN Crows Ransom. 
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MOMENTS OF MINNIE 


\ \ YE must not honor girls of Minnie’s kind 
Whose charms are more endearing than her mind; 
We are the Christian moralists we are. 


Yet it oppressed me when an evil star 

Had thralled so lazy and beautiful a creature 

And scared and misshapen her most tender feature. 
The mouth-corners were pulled down, and the outleaning 
Of her soft lips drew back their gallant meaning. 
Pain is hideous—it pinched the vaulted line 

To a flatness terrible, yet no doing of mine; 

And pain is primitive—it undid words 

And left her no more speech than ill-bred birds. 
For she uttered and 1 heard that which could not 
Be foreseen, not yet afterwards forgot: 

Oh, Oh, Oh! Not a word, not a name, 

And no tears flowed, yet wry and dry it came 

Till I trembled—and I fled—I had to find 

Distance for a contagion-catching mind. 


Then I washed my mind with its old memories. 
For it was better to reconstitute the trees 

And the bridegroom scarlet bird of April crying 

To his brown one embowered, and the flying 

Mirth that bubbled off this woman’s mouth 

From secret wells abundant as the South 

Which spilled their joy too thickly for sharp speech: 
Ah, Ah, Ah! she sighed deeply, and each 

Breathing was a new Ah! until I heard 

What never issues on a lettered word. 


—JoHN Crown RansoM. 
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AMPHIBIOUS CROCODILE 


| ey due season the amphibious crocodile 

Rose from the waves and clambered on the bank 

And clothed himself, having cleansed his toes which stank 
Of bayous of Florida and estuaries of Nile. 


And if he had had not water on his brain, 

Remember what joys were his. The complete landlubber 
In a green mackintosh and overshoes of rubber— 
Putting his umbrella up against the rain 


For fear of the influenza—sleeking his curls— 

Prowling among the petticoats and the teacups— 
Visiting the punchbowl to the verge of hiccups— 
Breaching his promises and playing with the girls. 


At length in grey spats he must cross the ocean. 

So this is Paris? Lafayette, we are here. 

Bring us sweet wines but none of your French beer. 
And he weeps on Notre Dame with proper emotion. 


This is the Rive Gauche, this is the Hotel Crillon. 

Where are the brave poilus? They are slain by his French. 
And suddenly he cries, I want to see a trench! 

Up in the North eventually he finds one 


Which is all green slime and water; whereupon lewd 
Nostalgic tremors assail him; with strangled oaths 
He flees; he would be kicking off his clothes 

And reverting to his pre-Christian mother’s nude. 


Next on the grand tour is Westminster, and Fleet Street. 
His Embassy must present him to King George. 

Who is the gentleman whose teeth are so large? 

That is Mr. Crocodile the renowned aesthete. 
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To know England really one must try the country 
And the week-end parties; he is persuaded to straddle 
A yellow beast in a red coat on a flat saddle. 

Much too gymanstical are the English gentry. 


Surely a Scotch and soda with the Balliol men. 

But when old Crocodile rises to speak at the Union 
He is too miserably conscious of his bunion 

And toes too large for the aesthetic regimen. 


It is too too possible he has wandered far 
From the simple center of his rugged nature. 
I wonder, says he, if 1 am the sost of creature 
To live by projects, travel, affaires de coeur? 


Crocodile ponders the marrying of a wife, 

‘She has a ready-made fortune and ready-made family ; 
The lady is not a poem but she is a homily, 

But he hates the reetangular charms of the virtuous life. 


Soberly Crocodile sips of the Eucharist. 
But as he meditates the obscene complexes 
And infinite involutions of the sexes, 
Crocodile sets up for a rsycho-analyst. 


Great is his learning. He learns to discuss 

Pure being, both the Who’s Who and What’s What, 
A‘frms that A is A, refutes that B is not. 

This is a clean life without mud and muss. 


But who would ever have thought it took such strength 
To whittle the tree of being to a point 

While the deep-sea urge cries Largo, and every joint 
Tingles with gross desire of lying at length? 


Of all the elements mixed in Crocodile 
Water is principal; but water flows 

By paths of least resistance; and water goes 
Down, down, down; which is too infantile. 
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The earth spins from its poles, and is glared on 

By the fierce incessant suns, but here is news 

For a note in the fine-print column of the Thursday Reviews: 
Old Robert Crocodile is packed up and gone. 


His dear friends cannot find him. The ladies write 
As usual but their lavender notes are returned 

By the U. S. Postmaster and secretively burned. 
He has mysteriously gone out of sight. 


Crocodile hangs his pretty clothes on a limb 

And lies with his fathers, and with his mothers too, 
And his brothers and sisters as it seems right to do; 
The family retigion is good enough for him. 


Full length he lies and goes as water goes, 

He weeps for joy and welters in the flood, 
Floating he hes extended many a rood, 

And quite invisible but for the end of his nose. 


—JOHN Crows RANSOM 
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THE CORNER-KNOT 


I WAS a child and overwhelmed: Mozart 

Had snatched me up fainting and wild at heart 
To a green land of wonder, where estranged 

I dipped my feet in shallow brooks, I ranged 
Rough mountains and fields yellow with small vetch 
Of which though long I tried I could not fetch 
One single flower away, nor from the ground 
Pocket one pebble of the scores I found 
Twinkling enchanted there. So for relief 

“T’ll corner-knot,” said I, “this handkerchief 
Faithful familiar that I hold or shake 

In these cool airs for proof that I’m awake.” 

I tied the knot: the aspens all around 

Shook and the river-reeds were filled with sound ; 
Which failing presently, the insistent loud 
Clapping of hands returned me to the crowd. 

I felt and fumbling took away with me 

The knotted witness of my ecstasy: 

But flowers and streams were vanished past recall, 
The aspens, the sad singing reeds and all. 


Vanished: but that was twenty years ago. 

Now again listening to Mozart I know 

What then I never guessed that he, Mozart 
Himself, had been snatched up by curious art 

To my green land: estranged and wild at heart 
He too had crossed the brooks, essayed to pick 
That yellow vetch with which the plains are thick, 
And being put to it, as I had been 

To smuggle back some witness of the scene, 

Had knotted up his broad silk handkerchief 

In common music, rippling flat and brief, 

And home again, had sighed above the score, 
“Yes, a remembrancer but nothing more.” 

Oh most mistaken, for that faithful knot 

Once charged to witness how and where and what, 
Though in itself a dumb and idle thing 

Will yet by art again contrive to bring 

Convoys of novices to that green land: 

They gasp and stare and quite dumb-founded stand. 


—Rosert GRaveEs. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


WITH THIS ISSUE THE FUGITIVE suspends regular publication 
for an indefinite period. 

This action is taken because there is no available Editor to take over 
the administrative duties incidental to the publication of a periodical of 
even such limited scope as the FUGITIVE. The Fugitives are busy 
people, for the most part enslaved to Mammon, their time used up in 
vulgar bread-and-butter occupations. Not one of them is in a position 
to offer himself on the altar of sacrifice. We are like the Richmond 
REVIEWER, which had to announce that unless a proper Editor was 
quickly forthcoming a discontinuance was necessary. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that no financial exigency was 
the joint in our armor, the vulnerable heel in our anatomy. The FUGI- 
TIVE from the beginning has solved its financial problem without undue 
effort. For a time we were financed purely on a subscription basis; then 
the business problem was taken wholly off our shoulders by Mr. Jacques 
Back, a public-spirited promoter who assumed financial responsibility 
and conducted the entire business management; and for a year since 
that period we have met our budget through a combination of subscrip- 
tions and patronage. The list of our Patrons is carried in this number 
as in others; they have believed in the periodical to the extent of con- 
tributing a considerable sum to its support. Among these is Mr Simon 
Ghertner, a printer who has manifested a philanthropic rather than a 
mercenary spirit in his relation of publisher of the periodical. Accord- 
ing to our experience, it is easy for a deserving poetry magazine to 
finance itself. 

It is still more gratifying to believe that from the literary stand- 
point there is no stoppage in the quantity or the quality of Fugitive 
output; that we are no more bankrupt in creative energy than in money. 
For four years we have issued four to six numbers of the periodical 
annually, and we have been informed that the numbers of the present 
year were not below our highest standard. For that matter, the Fugi- 
tives will continue to hold their frequent meetings for the reading and 
discussion of poetry and philosophy; we were holding these meetings for 
years before the thought of publication was entertained, and we shall 
go on holding them after publication, for the time being, has stopped. 

Undoubtedly the publication of the FUGITIVE will be resumed if. 
and as soon as, our present problem is solved. Our plans are too in- 
definite to announce now; but we hope that, even pending a possible 
resumption of regular publication, not a year may pass without some 
kind of published exhibit to break the silence. 

It has been a pleasant adventure. No Fugitive dreamed in the 
beginning that our magazine would meet with the success that it has. 
We have completed four years of honorable existence in the midst of 
the keenest competition for the ear of the lovers of poetry; we have 
supplied ourselves with rich experience, we have made many loyal 
friends, and we have, unles8 all signs fail, won a certain respect from 
the bigwigs which an unpretentious and provincial magazine had no 
reason to expect. 

And now in the ear of our investors: We will gladly, upon applica- 
tion, return any part of a subscription fee not yet used up. 


s s s 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS to this number are: Hart Crane, of 
New York; Walter McClellan, of Memphis, Tennessee; and Robert 
Graves, English poet and critic. 
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THE FUTURE OF POETRY 


THAMYRIS, or IS THERE A FUTURE FOR POETRY? By R. C. 
Trevelyan. EH. P. Dutton and Company. §$1. 


Poetry, along with war, cancer, biology, clothes, and sex finally gets 
its horoscope cast in the “Today and Tomorrow Series.” Mr. Trevelyan, 
the prognosticator, is not able, in spite of an attractive urbanity and a 
generous viewpoint, to make very exact prophecies or to systematize 
them into any great appearance of unity. This perhaps was to be ex- 
pected. The present state of poetry exhibits so many tendencies, war- 
ring, mixed, and parallel, that it is difficult to discover (as it is not in 
the case of the sciences) all the directions, even the most general ones, 
in which they point. This diversity of the subject, though it renders 
the subject more challenging, is likely to defeat any effort to boil it 
down into simply organized elements. It is therefore the polite thing 
to forgive Mr. Trevelyan for his somewhat desultory manner, and even 
count it no crime that he was obliged, in desperatign, to group sundry 
floating ideas in a penultimate chapter under the head “Miscellaneous.” 
It is all the easier to forgive him in view of the fact that he brings for- 
ward certain ideas about poetry which deserve the most careful inspec- 
tion. 


Considering poetry historically, Mr. Trevleyan finds that its primal 
song-function has atrophied and practically disappeared. Beer-keg crit- 
ics like H. L. Mencken may take this circumstance as a confirmation of 
their idea that all poetry is essentially juvenile in character, a kind of 
superficial measles through which one passes to the grand maturity of 
Cabell, Dreiser and similar Wunderkinder. Mr. Trevelyan, for his part, 
balances the matter seriously. He writes: ‘Has the history of poetry 
been merely a deplorable tale of decadence, a progressive impoverish- 
ment and deterioration, through senility and second-childishness, to- 
wards an unlamented death in a bastard and graceless prose? Or on the 
contrary has the gradual divorce of poetry from music and intoning 
meant its liberation for subtler and more rational, but no less truly 
poetic purposes?’ And he is inclined to cleave to the latter view and 
to predict further triumphs and further extensions of the art. Free 
verse he examines and dismisses briefly ; the four fundamental rhythms 
of English verse are still adaptable to ever new uses. The fields of 
Comic Poetry, Narrative Poetry, Dramatic Interludes, Philosophic Poetry 
(such as a modern Lucretius versifying Einstein or Bertrand Russell), 
Satire, the Mock-Heroic, — all these are still to be fully exploited. 
Poetry, though no longer sung or intoned, can be read in a book. But 
modern poets will not be really successful until they grow out of “their 
dislike and suspicion for rhetoric.” 


So, Mr. Trevelyan! But even though he makes great concessions te 
the “more rational but no less truly poetic purposes” of the later poetry, 
he is throughout his discussion handicapped by his historical conception 
of poetry as naive song which has lost its naivete and undergone many 
perversions some of which have after all turned out very well. He 
refers to the “loss” which we have suffered in that poetry is no longer 
chanted or sung, as if the movement of the race from unsophistication 
were something to be ashamed of. One who thinks twice will reflect 
that primitive poetry was sung because it could not be read, not neces- 
sarily because singing was more artistic or advantageous. 
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Why be apologetic at all? The arts in their beginnings must truly 
have been sisters, closely locked in one family, — poetry, dancing, music, 
oratory, and the graphic arts all interwoven. But with the process of 
time the aliiance has become less and less close, though it has never 
ceased. Each art has gradually specialized, but also gradually enlarged, 
its fleld of activity. Within each art infinite variety of form is the rule, 
and the history of art is a story of the multiplication of species, with al- 
ways plenty of bastard offspring and rebellious shoots to bewilder the 
contemporary critic. 


Would it not be more profitable, if one is going to construct a horo- 
scope for poetry, to consider the varieties that already exist and their 
possible lines of development rather than to ponder wistfully on the 
distant germ that was a parent, but what a distant and humble one? 
Even the germ itself is open to some debate; it is at least as hypotheti- 
cal as the famous Missing Link which figures in the story of human 
origins. Meanwhile, Mr. Trevelyan might observe that the song form 
still to some extent flourishes side by side with other forms, and while 
in its most highly wrought condition it might not be appreciated by a 
concourse of savages, its artistic evolution has certainly not left it 
merely hanging on, a rudimentary and often painful vestige like the 
human appendix. And though poetry may have ceased to be a “popular 
and social” art, as Mr. Trevelyan declares, in the sense that it is no 
longer the spontaneous product of a general populace such as that 
which is said to have created the ballads, it has made gains which may 
prove just as important. Its audience, if its numbers are not so extensive 
as in the day of primal mob-song, is at least more extensive in its ap- 
preciation of poetry as an art, and mostly by virtue of the fact that 
poetry is printed rather than sung or intoned. If to be conscious of his 
art is a higher form of accomplishment than to be an untutored singer 


warbling native wood-notes, the poet himself has developed. He knows | 


what he is about. He makes greater demands of his audience than ever 
before in the history of poetry ; but the audience most surprisingly and 
readily adapts itself to his demands. Good poetry, too, is fairly and 
quickly recognized. Publication is easy, almost too easy, and it would 
be possible to argue that there are more good poets in proportion to 
population in England and America than ever before in the history of 
those nations, — and by “good poets” I mean those who, whatever 
their shortcomings jn inspiration and range, can employ intelligently 
and effectively the accumulated resources of the art. In short, though 
American and English soldiers in France had no native epic to chant as 
they went into battle, no songs of Rolands and Beowulfs, it would be 
hard to say that the state of poetry on that account is one of degrada- 
tion and decay. 


The more one reflects on Mr. Trevelyan’s book, the more one is in- 
clined to doubt the carefulness of his survey of the modern ffeld. To 
take another instance of an error due to superficial observation. it is 
certainly not true that modern poets have the dislike for rhetoric that 
Mr. Trevelyan attributes to them. The Imagists, to be sure, attacked 
the hollow rhetoric that lasted over from the Victorians; but they im- 
mediately proceeded to construct a rhetoric of their own, conforming 
to his definition of rhetoric as “the sum of all the artifices and habits 
of syntax, phrasing, and diction which are necessary in order to sustain 
the movement and the structure of a poem that is designed on a large 
scale, or of a short poem of great emotional intensity.” We might recom- 
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mend that Mr. Trevelyan examine the works of E. E. Cummings, for in- 
stance, where both artifice and syntax are umazing; or of the Sitwells 
in England, or T. S. Eliot, Wallace Stevens, and many others. 


The truth is that Mr. Trevelyan has written, not of the future of 
poetry in general. but of the future of English and possibly American 
poertry without any reference to the remainder of the world. If we 
might exercise a similar presumption. it might be possible to venture 
prognostications which might be summed up in the following brazen 
pronunciamento: 


Nothing in the history of poetry is so remarkable as its variety and 
flexibility. Yet while new forms are always being added, few disappear, 
and thus literature is constantly being enriched. The strangest thing in 
contemporary poetry is that innovation and conservatism exist side 
by side. It will probably always be so!—D. D. 


